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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Securec 
MRS. BABCOCK 


2634 Circle 


Telephone, 
Carnegie Hall, 


J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New Yor 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight Singing, Ear-Training, Musical 
ography Normal course 


School Music 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 
ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Circle 2297 
CARL M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technie—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
109 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 
Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 


URDON ROBINSON 
VOICE AND ART OF SINGING 
Also exponent “of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 


method for yocal defects and impaired voices. 
(Co-worker with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th St., New York. 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
jew York City 
Telephone Circle 6130 


Van 





MAESTRO G., 
VOCAL 


H. CASELOTTI 
TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
1425 Broadway, New Yor 
Building, 44 Canon S&t., 
Conn. 


Taylor Bridgeport, 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
comes to New York to personally establish the 
Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self Expression. 

411 W. i!4th St. Phone Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS | 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 





FLORENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
k 





137 West 69th St., New Yor 
Telephone,’ Columbus, 4873 
JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacher of Violin, Orchesttal Conductor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Gottlieb Institute of usic 
Voice and Piano Departments 


136 East 76th Street New York City 
Tel. Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1330 Union Street 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky a 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 ew York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Magee. Y. 


AND 


New York 


Sten- 
in Public and Private 
Special coaching for church trials. 











MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Voice Expert—Coach 
Artists who have worked 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
uarnes Wells, Leroy Weil, 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 
New York C ity 
Tel. Circle 1472 


Repertoire 
this season 
ane Neilson, 


57th St., 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th St., New York. 

“el. Schuyler 1337 
susan S, Boice, Sopsano. 
of Singing Voice trials by appointment. 


House Bldg., N N. ¥, 
Phone Bryant 1274 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, 


Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 

American School for Orchestra Players. 

vacancies for string 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone 1350 Circle 


First 
few 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 

Musical Art rel 


120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 


1730 York 


Telephone, 


Broadway, New 
Circle 8675 


Studio: 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 

“SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

“Being in full poss ssion of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists. 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers,"’ No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 


Carnegie Hall, Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 





Residence: 2184 Bath ate Ave., N 
Phone, 3967 Fordham 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


~Mary 
John 
felen Porter Sle-per 


Teacher of the Art 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street : New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 
ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Stud'o: 1425 Broadway, een Opera 


New York City 
A 


and wind instruments. 


1350 


MISS EMMA THURSBY | 
| 





ALICE 

ART O 
West 79th 
Telephone, 


172 


GARRIGUE MOTT 





F SINGING 
Street, New York 
7993 Schuyler 





ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Phone 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FO 


Concert 
334 West 


elephone, 


Studio: 


Coach for Concert 
Accompanying 


STER 


and Operatic Artists 


84th Street, New York 
Schuyler 1049 





ESTELLE ASI 
DRAMATIC SOPRA 


425 Broadwé 


1 
Studios | 106 Linden 


ITON SPARKS 
NO 

rEACHER OF SINGING 
ay, New York City 
Avenue, Brooklyn, YN. a 





CONCER 
and 
tud’o: 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
1, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
611 Carnegie Hall 


BARITONE 


New York City 





ISABEL 


Residence: 50 West 


LEONARD 


VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
Studio: 502 Carnegie Hall : : : New York 


elephone, 


Circle 1350 


67th Street, New York 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 

15 East 35th Street, - - New York 
Phone 9828 shai Hill 





ETHEL WATS 


4 


127 “West 78th 8 
Telephone 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned — Three Months’ 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 


ON USHER 


Concert Tour in Europe 


treet, New York City 
Sehuyler 3660 





PROFESSOR 
indorses and p 
ALBERT GC 
VIOLIN 
Preparatory 
1476 Carroll St., 
Telephone 


teach 


LEOPOLD 


INSTRUCTION 


AUER 
raises very highly 


JLDENBERG’S 


‘r to Professor Auer 
Brooklyn, New York 
Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BL 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of aoe Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 


JZZI-PECCIA 





Now 
Aldych, Stranc 


ir 
11 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


“All Can Sing if They 


Know How to Breathe” 
Europe 
London, England 


n 


1, 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., ‘Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone, Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 











471 West End Avenue : : New York 
Phone, Schuyler 6870 
VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street : : New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 
MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America, 
8 East 34th Street, New York 
Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 
DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN, 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE WIELSER, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
YDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West ne Street, :: :: New York City 
Phone Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 


New York 


Instruction 


Hall 
J. Cartall, 


601 Carnegie 


Secy. 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 


4511 15th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Blythbourne 3054 
Appointment by mail only. 





LAURA E., MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 
Phone, 2118 Columbus 


New York 





MME. 


Teacher of voice 


KATHRYN CARYLNA 


in all its branches. Defects 
of tone pt pcestion eradicat 

French and Italian Lyric Diction 

257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 

VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

education given to students 

the beginning to the Fighest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, 


Complete musical 
from 


Directors, 





FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


BRISTOL 





VON DOENHO 
PIANIST, 


Phone, 


COMPOSER, 
251 West 102d Street, 
Riverside 


FF, ALBERT 
TEACHER 

New York 
366 





Studied under 
Style; Liszt—Technic. 
ment, New York School 
Riverside Drive. Tel. 
arranged to suit indivic 
scnal address, 408 West 
pon 1530u. 


FREDERICK RIESBE 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Reinecke—Classics; 


RG, A. A. G. O. 


Scharwenka 
Head of piano depart- 
of Music and Arts, 150 
Schuyler 3655. Courses 
lual requirements. Per- 
150th St. Tel., Audu- 








CARL FIQUE 
PrIano, 


KATHERINE N 

Dramatic 
MUSIC 
Kalb A 


FIQUE 
128 De 


OAK-FIQUE 
Soprano 
AL INSTITUTE 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 

certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 

and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 West 57 Street, ew York 
Tel. Circle 5420 
Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 





FREDERIC WARREN 


STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
370 CentraL Park West Ew York 
Telephone, Riveraide 136 





CARMEN FERRARO 


TENOR AND CONDUCTOR 
Voice Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching. 


Formerly artistic director of the Natronat Granp 
PERA ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


Only talented pupils accepted 
S:udio 33, 1425 Broadway, New York City 





venue, Brooklyn 


Telephone Bryant 1274, 














oo 
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VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Mgt. 
Hinkle Barcus, 1425 B'way, La ¥. ¢C. 


Residence St ape 
547 W. 147th St., N City 


Tel., Audubon ms 


MINNIE TRACEY 


—o. Dramatic Soprano 
1 Concert and Recital Engagements 








Studio: ae Aggeng, Mc og St. 
Private Address: remont, 22, 


W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, one 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


instruction In Singing and English Diction 

November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 

New York; June Ist to ovember Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 

Concert Direction Hinkle Barcus, 
cronewey. New York. 

Studio, 3 E. 35th Street, New York. 
Telephone 8391 Murray Hill 


ALBERT MARSH 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45thSt, - - New York City 
319 W. 95th Street 


W ELL S Tel. River 8744 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
New York Phone 2160 Circle 





comeent 
TEN 











TENOR-COMPOSER 
Concert Recitals 


zzoe 
emznza>rw 








ty 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of yg 


09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ETHEL WRIGHT THOMAS 
Contralto F U SO N Tenor 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 











“Not all may become Astiete, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.’ 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Joci'Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUBIOS. 1425 Broadway, Wew York 
Suite 2 ne: 1274 Bryant 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J 


HAYDN OWENS 


tan i te oy en I aaa 











SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


VOICE CLINIC 





Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 


removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Write 
for descriptive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Studio, 20 West GSth St., New York City. 


“. WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 








PZZPIO“ 





Natl. See &Sheeo | Og. UWWALTER 


ony KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 


Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 


547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morwingside 0787 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel Commodare, 42nd Street and 
soneg =~ | Avenue, N. Y., Phone 6000 qgeereme 
udio: Room 12, Steinway “Hall, N. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


ss BOMMEL 


Tel. Audubon 1673 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M 
A 
B 
E 
L 
Phone 7277-] Prospect 


ux HAMMANN |: 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL mpeg 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN HEIMEL |; 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
Telephone Dry Dock 4070 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 


—— 
303 Carnegie 
684 St. Witcholes Ave. 





CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 





Philadelphia 








Studio: 
New York City 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





New York 











430 West 57th St. 





Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Teacher of Singing 
Recital and Operatic Mezzo- 
Contralto 
Paris - New York 
124 West 88th St., New York 
(Special courses of French and 
Italian Diction under competent 
instructors) 








Casting the last word of authentic information 
in the most fascinating form is the rare literary 
performance revealed in 

J. H. DUVAL’S 


Compact volume entitled, 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


On Singing, Singers, Teachers and Critics 
$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 
Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


JRANSIER 


oot te RECITALS 
estern Bookings address 
First National Bank, 
‘aterloo, Iowa 


Eastern 
° Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth ‘arenes, 
New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, saeetaas 


514 West 114th Street 














HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, | New York 
Mme.Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony oe etc, 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Recitals and Piano 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





COURIER 





GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
pt ae Teacher 


nized ess "We wyolce Bt Bu ‘olce Spt ig Al 


Pe ng Course in Diet 
torlo and —— = reacher rt, elle Lawrence 
Browtes Thooune, can alsa, . Tote 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and A 
255 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 





New York 





BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass, 


:GRASSE 





sean - a and 


will ——— Advanced 
rom, Vy East 176th St. 
. 2052 Tremont 





Te gcuen ¢ OF 
aie 
} ad 25 broadway. N 





KRAFT 


A 
R 
T 
5 Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
R Care of Frank La Forge 


14 West 68th St., New" York City 


ONC! 


SAYS: 


“In examining a student’s 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I nn i suggest to him to 


There ie MADAME VALERI 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone 80 far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue 











MADAME VALERI 

















Chicago, Il. 





LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM «: 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
897 Livonia FS heen rooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ic: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


JFINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N. Y. 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. 1, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 


anist 
and he 


“lane York City 











H 
N 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 








3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINCING 
Carnegie Hal! New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
cational Recitals 


Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Aveaue, HN. Y. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Katharine HOFFMANN scconrams: 


Home Address: St, Paul. 


RUBANNI soprano 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 








A 
U 
D 
R 
i 
E 





s 
A 
M 
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L 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 





“een he Wiederh old 


Baritone, a # Recitals 


114 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 320 Morningside 








Concert Pianist 


Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 


| Studio: 4 Madison Avenue 
w York 
Telephone Sludoar Hill 0070 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 











Enya & A. DAMBMANIW 


and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
le Hall. Vocal Instruction. Residence 


Founder 
evenings, 110 a 
Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 


Btudlo, tat w at., 





MRS. E. WILLIS BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orgralet “4 Director Brick Church, Temple 





Management: 


Columbus, Ohio 








Union ical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. ¥ 
Studio; 452 Biverside Drive, New York City 

Tel. 9980 Morningside 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical lilustrations by the Greatest Authorities 


Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all Information appliv to the President 


1730 Broadway, New Yerv 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Offices: 


20 West 45th Street 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


Reproducing Player Pianos 


. . New York City 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms; 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


t beaver Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its oe 


q Its continued use ‘fn such institutions . as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its nations tone 
qualities and durability 33 os Fs s 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago --  -:- 


MAKERS 








THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 








Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


author of “The Art of Singing” 
Pupil of the famous 
j Fernando DE LUCIA 
jeg aK ng Th EB - ~ 


hi He will servest volce 
Sem wneeal shouting end guttural sound.” 
of Clecolint, John Eagan and other celebrities. 
Sonsuhetion and volee trial by appointment only. 
Studio: 120 West 94th &St., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 658 





on Coach nist 


TUDI OSs: 
37 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2297 Columbus 





J. WARREN 


ER 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: 266 West 72nd St., New York City 


S 5ROSSI- DIEHL 


Concerts >) se ecttate 
t Studio: 125 W. 74th me Phone Columbus 10025 
Residence phone, Glen Ridge 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Concert Pianist and Teache: 
(760 Washington Ave., Bronx, N.Y. Phone Tremont 6076 


IMARGOLIS = 


L. 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


ee, — to Pa... ED 

















351 aaa op Street, New York 
Tel. 9888 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
Bevis ee cia ties tt 
ne ree 








SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


OU know Paderewski’s ““Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “Madrigale,’’ “ Ii 
Trovatore,’’ “Humores- 
“ Barcarolle,*’ 


“Shepherd's Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
.”’ “Tl Puritani,’” “The 
,"’ “La Scintilla,”’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,'"“The Palms,” 
and practically all the other 
standard classics, 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the bx st 
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MAINE’S TWENTY-SIXTH FESTIVAL FEATURES 
BRILLIANT ARRAY OF DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 


Conductor William Rogers Chapman Again in the Limelight as Concerts End in a Blaze of Glory—Orchestra and Chorus 
Work Excellent—“Carmen” Presented in Concert Form 


Portland, Me., October 14.—Again has William Rogers 
Chapman scored a triumph in Maine, for with the brilliant 
«pening of the twenty-sixth Maine Music Festival in Port- 
land on Monday evening, October 9, with Lucrezia Bori, 
Metropolitan soprano, and Dmitry Dobkin, the Russian 
tenor, on the program, and the equally brilliant close of the 
concerts with the production of “Carmen” on Wednesday 
evening, October 11, Mr. Chapman has not failed to make 
this season’s festival one of the finest ever given here. 

The Exposition Building, seating about 4,000, was filled 
when at 8:15 of the opening night Mr. Chapman appeared 
and was given a tremendously enthusiastic greeting by the 
audience and chorus alike. The Festival Orchestra, number- 
ing about forty from the New York Philharmonic, opened 
the program with Weber's overture to “Oberon.” 

Following the custom observed since the organization of 
the festival more than a quarter of a century ago, the open- 
ing chorus, sung by some 600 voices, was Handel's “Halle- 
lujah.” In this number the chorus did some of the finest 
work at any time during the five concerts, seeming to be 
inspired by the powerful and noble strains of the music. 

Mile. Bori was given a very cordial greeting, and her 
charming personality was instantly felt by her audience. 
‘The “Jewel Song” from “Faust” was her aria, and be- 
cause of the over enthusiastic playing of the orchestra much 
of the beauty of the song was lost. However, in her follow- 
ling numbers, the singer continued to charm the audience. 
With the waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” she proved 
lherself mistress of her art. Possessed of dramatic intensity 
and a charming stage presence, this Spanish prima donna 
was at home in every phase of her work. 

In her group of Spanish songs—‘“La Maja de Rumbo,” M. 
Penel!a; “E Major Discreto,” Granados, end “El Relicario,” 
Jose Padilla—Miss Bori was fascinating in a Spanish cos- 
tume, and with her hair piled high and ornamented with a 
Spanish comb and black lace mantilla she was the inimitable 
personification of the spirit of Spain. She was a creature of 
fire, pathos and joy; wayward, sad and saucy in turn. 
There was never a more delightful artist on the festival 
stage than Lucrezia Bori, and the audience was reluctant to 
let her go. It was only after she had sung “La Paloma” 
as Portland has never heard it sung that she was allowed 
to depart. 

Dmitry Dobkin was first heard in “Celeste Aida,” in 
which he made a very favorable impression. His voice, 
while powerful, is capable of a gentle sweetness that is 
especially desired in this number. His other songs were 
three Russian romances by Kudrin, Rachmaninoff and 
Tschaikowsky to which he gave powerfully realistic in- 
terpretations. 

Of all the orchestral numbers of the evening, none ex- 
ceeded the third movement, scherzo, from the Tschaikowsky 
fourth symphony. This movement, for the strings (en- 
tirely pizzicatto), was so entrancing and fascinating that it 
was necessary to repeat it. In the meditation from “Thais,” 
Edward Tak, concertmaster, gave a splendid interpretation, 
and again in the “Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saens he had 
the solo part. 

Other chorus numbers were: “I Hear a Thrush At Eve,” 
Cadman; “Bless You,” Novello; Elgar’s “Challenge of 
Thor ;” “The Land Where Hate Should Die,” Harts, and 
“Melody in Maine,” music by Mr. Chapman and the words 
by Caroline W. Stevens of this city. It is always a tre- 
mendous undertaking to coach such a chorus, the’ members 
of which are from various sections of the State. But 
Mr. Chapman has always achieved a notable success in his 
chorus work, and this year’s choral body was no exception. 


Four Artists HEArp AT MATINEE. 


Four artists shared the concert honors at the Tuesday 
matinee. Fernando Guarneri duplicated the success he 
attained last year and his interpretation of the stirring 
strains of “I! Balen” from “Il Trovatore” made a fine im- 
pression on his hearers. He uses his voice admirably, not 
striving in the quieter places to infuse his song with super- 
dramatic quality. Kitty McLaughlin, in whom all Maine is 
interested sang “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio,” from “La Forza del 
Destino,” in a stirring manner and she was warmly ap- 
plauded, 

Justin Lawrie sang the depressing “La Rene” from 
“Manon” as his first number. And one felt disappointed, 
perhaps because of the fact that he stood near the wings 
in order to be near the harpist, T. Cella, who was his ac- 
companist. Or perhaps it was because of the character of 
the song, or the fact that the dramatic effects which he tried 
too hard to obtain were unconvincing that gave the unfavor- 
able impression. He was more pleasing in the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Hindoo Chant.” 

From the singing of Marion Harper Kuschke, mezzo 
soprano, the matinee patrons derived unqualified pleasure. 
Mrs. Kuschke, who now resides in Portland, is most at- 
tractive and has a charming stage presence. Possessing a 
voice of rich quality and excellent diction, her group of four 
songs proved her to be a singer of unusual discrimination. 

The orchestra opened the afternoon program with the 
overture to “Mignon,” and “Evolution of Dixie’ (M. L. 
Lake) gave the trombones, cymbals and drums a chance to 
come into their own. Twice the orchestra played the “Ex- 
position March,” written by Mr. Chapman, its martial swing 
greatly pleasing the audience. ; 

The fifth scene, act four, of Verdi’s opera “La Forza del 
Destino,” was given by Mr. Lawrie and Fernando Guarneri. 





The latter was handsome as the avenging soldier, and the 
slight form of Lawrie was well suited to the part of the 
monk, 

The festival chorus was heard in Elgar’s “Go Forth 
Upon Thy Journey” and Verdi's “When Daylight’s Going. 
Yorke Itt Bur Sincs To Crown, 

Even supposing that Helen Yorke was unknown to Port- 
land audiences, or that they didn’t know just how wonder- 
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WILLIAM ROGERS CHAPMAN, 
| the man who has been the guiding spirit in the Maine 
= 
: 





Music Festivals for twenty-siw seasons. This year’s 
event was held in Bangor, October 5-7, and in 
Portland, October 9-11, and in both cities at the 
opening concert Mr. Chapman was given a rousing 
reception by the audience and the chorus. As usual, 
he assembled a splendid array of artists as soloists and 
the programs presented were all interesting, especially 
so the presentation of “Carmen” with Marguerite 
Sylva in the title role, this being the climaa of the 
festivals. 
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fully well this charming Maine girl can sing since her in- 
tensive study in Italy for several years, then after her 
appearance on Tuesday evening, in the third concert of the 
festival course, the most skeptical could generously acknowl- 
edge that she possesses a remarkably sweet voice and is a 
singer of exceptional ability. It has been truthfully said 
that she could return to Maine any time and be assured of 
a full house and a warm welcome. She has established 











herself as a prime favorite. She is a finished singer, as 
could be easily judged from her aria, “Caro Nome,” which 
she gave exquisitely, matching the accompanying notes of 
the flute flawlessly. 

After an encore she returned with Mrs. Chapman to share 
the applause with her, and it was at that time that Mrs. 
Chapman announced that Miss Yorke, who had been ill in 
bed for several days, then had a temperature of over 102, 
but insisted on singing that evening that she might not dis- 
appoint the many people who had so long anticipated her 
appearance, And yet, in the face of all that, Miss Yorke 
sang beautifully, so artistically, and with her voice under 
perfect control. One could not help but admire her. 

Besides the aria she sang a group of songs—Rachmanin 
off’s “The Silent Night,” “Animal Crackers” by Hageman, 
and “Tarantella” by Rossini. She further impressed by 
her ability for musical expression, singing with a clarity 
and sweetness indeed enjoyable. 

Giovanni Martino’s only programmed number was the 
“Simon Boccanegra” aria, but he was recalled for encores. 

The orchestra repeated the scherzo movement of the 
Tschaikowsky fourth symphony, which it played on the 
previous evening, also giving the first and third movements 
of the “Symphony Pathetique.” Under the efficient baton 
of Mr. Chapman, it did a splendid bit of work in the 
“Danse of the Ondines,” a catalina. In this number, the 
delightfully swaying rhythm was so marked, the weird and 
fantastic phrases in the harmony so excellently done that 
they were obliged to repeat it. In the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
suite, “The Snow Maiden,” the orchestra again invested the 
composition with fine shadings that made the playing of it 
a sheer delight. 

The chorus was heard in the opening and closing num 
bers of the program. Allitsen’s “Psalm of Thanksgiving” 

(Continued on. page 30) 


Chicago Opera Plans Completed 

The latest addition to the personnel of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company for the coming season is the young Danish 
soprano, Grace Holst, who will come to: America for the 
first time in November and make her American debut as 
Sieglinde in Wagner’s “The Valkyrie.” The complete roster 
now includes Mary Garden, Amelita Galli-Curei, Rosa 
Raisa, Edith Mason, Claudia Muzio (new), Mary McCor 
mic, Melvena Passmore (new), Hazel Eden and Grace 
Holst (new), sopranos; Cyrena Van Gordon, Ina Bourskaya 
(new), Irene Pavloska, Maria Claessens and Kathryn 
srowne, mezzo sopranos or contraltos; Tito Schipa, Giulio 
Crimi, Ulysse Lappas, Forrest Lamont, Angelo Minghetti 
(new), Lodovico Oliviero, Jose Mojica and Octave Dua, 
tenors; Georges Baklanoff, Joseph Schwarz, Giacomo 
Rimini, Cesare Formichi (new), Desire Defrere, William 
Beck, Milo Luka (new) and Sallustio Civai, baritones; 
Feodor Chaliapin (new), Virgilio Lazzari, Edouard Cot 
reuil, Herbert Gould (new) and Ivan Steschenko (new), 
bassos; Giorgio Polacco, Richard Hageman (new) and 
Pietro Cimini, conductors; Emile Merle-Forest, stage di 
rector; Adolph Bolm, ballet director; Anne Ludmila, 
premiere danseuse; Harry W. Beatty, technical director, 
and Joseph Engel, stage manager. 

Of the repertory so far established, eighteen operas will 
be sung in Italian, one in English, six in French and five in 
German, Of these “The Snow Maiden,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; “The Jewess,” by Halevy, and “The Force of Des 
tiny,” Verdi, are all new to Chicago—at least to this genera- 
tion as far as operatic history records. Seven others, Wag 
ner’s “Parsifal” and “The Valkyrie” (Die Walkiire), Hum 
perdinck’s “Koenigskinder” and “Haensel and Gretel,” von 
Flotow’s “Martha,” Victor Herbert's “Natoma” and Gior 
cano’s “Andrea Chenier” are all welcome and interesting 
revivals unheard in Chicago for a long time. The twenty 
or more other operas to be heard in the ten weeks’ season 
at the Auditorium Theater are all established favorites of 
the repertory of several seasons past. 


Clark Gives Another Million to Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, October 16.—(By telegram)—William A 
Clark, Jr., founder and guarantor of the Los Angeles Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, was approached by a delegation of 
leading members of the orchestra on Saturday who wished 
to ask him about the future of the organization after his 
original five-year guarantee, which ends with next season, 
should expire. Mr. Clark answered them by announcing 
that he would give another million dollars to continue the 
work of the orchestra for a further five-year term and in 
enlarged form. This provides for an annual deficit of two 
hundred thousand dollars, which will be more than ample 
to enable the orchestra, which has been under the leader- 
ship of Walter Henry Rothwell ever since it was founded, 
to coritinue its work here and its tours of the Pacific Coast 
and the Far West. Needless to say, all Los Angeles is 
warmly appreciative of this new evidence of Mr. Clark’s 
wide vision and liberal generosity. 


Bruno Walter Made Professor 


Bruno Walter, for years Bavarian general musical director 
and director of the state opera here, whose resignation took 
effect on October 1, has been given the title of professor by 
the Bavarian government, in token of appreciation for his 
services. This is said to be the first time this title has been 
awarded in Bavaria since the revolution, which abolished it 
for a while. 


Prof. Auer Recuperating in Dresden 


Dresden, October 2.—Prof. Leopold Auer, the celebrated 
violin pedagogue, has been recuperating from nervous and 
physical fatigue in Dr. Weidener’s Sanatorium here. He 
is now so much improved that he can visit Berlin to attend 
to some private matters, and will return to America in a 
few weeks. N. 
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With the present article we begin the study of a new 
principle, which is tremendously significant, not only in 
the business of learning to : img, but also in singing itself. 
In fact, it might properly be said that vocal training 1s 
largely the standardization of conditions, and therefore 
we find that this principle, like others which we have for- 
merly studied, is an old friend. When your vocal teacher 
told you to relax your throat and keep it free from all 
strain and stiffness he was secking a standard condition of 
the parts in question. All efficiency in singing depends 
upon meeting certain standards of position, conditions and 
operation, but of course our standards (or ideals) must 
be the right ones. This, however, is by the way, for the 
topic of this series is not efficient voice production, but 
efhcient vocal study, and in the present article we are to 
note the bearing upon our work of “Standardized Condi- 
tions. 

Before going further, it might be well to offer a few sim- 
ple illustrations in order surely to make clear the mean- 
ing of this principle. Scores of examples familiar to every 
man and woman illustrate the high degree of standardiza- 


tion which has come with advanced civilization. Clean 
streets, light streets, warm homes, sidewalks, modern 
plumbing and thousands of other conveniences represent 
standardized conditions which we take for granted, and 


yet only a few generations ago they were non-existent. In 
the case of the vocal student, conditions should be studied 
in relation to their effect upon the attainment of his pri- 
mary and secondary ideals, and standardized accordingly, 
the true standards of conditions being those which con- 
tribute most to the realization of one’s ideals 

ENVIRON MENT. 

Even to a superficial thinker it is evident that all condi- 
tions affecting the work of the vocal student fall easily into 
two classifications which might be called (1) personal and 
(2) environmental, or (1) subjective and (2) objective. 
In a word, the conditions which affect one’s life and work 
are those of one’s surroundings or environment and those of 
his own person—-body, mind and spirit. Needless to say, 
these two types of conditions exert an influence of almost 
incalculable power upon the destiny of the struggling stu- 
dent, and one cannot devote too much thought and effort 
to the task of bringing conditions up to the highest possi- 
ble standards. Nor should one consider even seemingly 
trivial matters unworthy of analysis, for in many cases 
the loss in efficiency due to neglect of some supposed 
“trifle” has been a heavy one. If some of the observations 
which follow seem to be too “obvious,” just remember 
that it is usually the obvious which is slighted and passed 
over disdainfully as unworthy our attention—do not for- 
get the great principle of common sense! 

When as a student the writer first came to the great 
metropolis he found a lodging in a small, cell-like room 
on the top floor of the building and exposed to the cold 
northwestern winds of winter. The steam pressure was 
usually very weak and, as a result, the temperature of the 
room was often far below normal. This simple fact of a 
cold room had a very decided effect upon my efficiency: My 
hands were too cold to practice piano, I caught cold and 
was usually not in condition to practice voice, and I was 
too uncomfortable to study. Moreover, all these things 
weighed upon me and tended to lower my physical, mental 
and spiritual condition, I endured this state of affairs until 
I had sense enough to realize my loss, after which I in- 
vested a few dollars in an electric heater and a ther- 
mometer, by means of which I was able to keep the room 
at the proper temperature for work. I venture to say 
that, as the result of standardizing the one condition of 
temperature, my efficiency as a student was doubled—an 
increase of one hundred per cent. If you have been try- 
ing to accomplish your purpose under the handicap of a 
cold, uncomfortable room, proceed at once to standardize 
this condition, for it is one of the greatest importance. 
No one can do good work when uncomfortably cold or hot. 

A Humupirter. 

Another condition which is almost as important to the 
student of singing as is temperature is the humidity of the 
air in his room. In most cities steam heat is generally 
used, and this variety of warm air is notoriously dry. 
This dryness of the air has a decided influence upon the 
health and efficiency of anyone, and particularly in the 
case of the vocal student, nt must keep his air passages 
in healthy condition. The housewife soon discovers that 
in winter plants will die in a living room, but will thrive in 
the kitchen because the steam from the cooking keeps the 
air moist. Medical authorities claim that catarrh, bron- 
chitis and even more serious pulmonary diseases may be 
due to excessive dryness of the air we breathe; but even 
if the student escapes these pitfalls, he will be seriously 
handicapped and annoyed by the drying up of the natural 
secretions which are always present in the healthy mucous 
membranes of nose, mouth. throat and other air passages. 
Then, too, living in such dry air makes one more susceptible 
to colds and similar affections when he enters the cold, 
moist air of the outdoors, Plainly, some steps must be 
taken to overcome this great disadvantage which exists in 
nearly all city dwellings. The best remedy which I know 
is a unique, effective but inexpensive device known as the 
Buddington Humidifier. It consists of a water reservoir 
fitted with wicks and enclosed in a metal case so con- 
structed as to fit the top of a radiator. This contrivance 
will evaporate several quarts of water a day and its use 
will make a ee ag difference in the atmosphere and in 
one’s efficiency. In New York the Buddington is on sale 


at the department stores and the cost is a mere bagatelle. 
By all means standardize the condition of the air you 
breathe by the purchase and use of a “humidifier.” 

It goes without saying that not only should you have 
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standards of temperature and of humidity, but also of 
freshness. Too many students, especially girls, will sit all 
day in a close, stuffy room trying to study or practice and 
wondering why they feel so stupid. Of course, if there is 
insufficient heat they can hardly be blamed, but otherwise 
this practice is an unpardonable sin. Warm, moist, fresh 
air is a necessity for good work! When you are getting 
your humidifier I advise you also to procure for two or 
more of your windows the cloth ventilators which are now 
in common use. These ventilators let in the fresh air 
but keep out dust and smoke, and their use does not create 
a draught. It is also a good plan to have one window 
open about an inch at the top as an outlet for the foul 
and heated air. Now, do not sneer at these common sense 
suggestions, for ten chances to one you are guilty on every 
count. If you wish to succeed as a singer you cannot afford 
to ignore any factor which might prove a menace to your 
career. This brand of plain horse sense is just what the 
average vocal student sorely needs. 

Another condition which you must standardize to secure 
the highest efficiency is the lighting of your rooms. By 
all means, keep out of dark, dingy, poorly-lighted rooms. 
They are not only unsanitary because of no sunlight, but 
they breed the blues and encourage gloom and fear. Sac- 
rifice something else if necessary and get a well-lighted 
room, if possible one which is open to direct sunlight. If 
you work at night do not depend upon an ordinary chande- 
lier or that old abomination known as a gas jet, but get a 
reading lamp for your study and a shaded piano lamp 
for your work at the instrument. If you can not have 
these, then use an eye-shade to protect your orbs from the 
direct rays of the lamp. 

You should also have a high standard for the house itself 
and the general locality in which you live. So many vocal 
students show their imbecility by securing accommodations 
in some congested, dirty and unsightly neighborhood when 
most likely they could find better quarters for less money 
by going farther out to the less thickly settled portion of 
the city. It is well to be near a park, where one can walk 
and get a little touch of Nature from time to time. In 
pleasant weather, too, one can study on a park bench as 
well as in one’s room. Another advantage of a home fairly 
well out of the main business section is the quiet so needed 
for mental concentration. I know that one can become 
used to a veritable hubbub and apparently live, work and 
rest in the midst thereof, but it is nevertheless not the 
same quality of life, work and rest which is possible in 
quieter surroundings. A noisy, bustling street is no place 
for the vocal student who should avoid all unnecessary 
distractions as far as possible. 

ACQUAINTANCES. 

Another, and a vital condition to be standardized, is 
one’s personal associations. By that I mean that one’s 
social environment should be very carefully chosen. If you 
get into some cheap theatrical boarding house, for example, 
you are very apt to sink to the level of your associates. 
It is not well to be alone and aloof as a student, and yet 
this is far better than mingling with persons who will in- 
fluence you for the worse in any way. Strive to move 
among your betters, if possible, and if not this, at least 
make sure that your companions are your equals. Keep 
away from braggarts, bigots and those who think that a 
few minutes of vocal exercise each day is going to trans- 
form them into great artists in a year or two. Cultivate 
the acquaintance of the serious, ages or gy and purposeful 
student who is dominated by high ideals and lofty ambi- 
tions. 

Another item to be carefully standardized is your equip- 
ment, by which I mean your piano, reference books, music, 
and all materials used in your study. Have a good piano 
by all means, if you can afford it, as the tone uy of 
some of the pianos rented out to students is enough to 
pervert the ear of a Mendelssohn. Also provide yourself 
with dictionaries of music, of the languages and other ref- 
erence works which you may need. In a_ word, try to 
supply yourself with all equipment which will add to your 
efficiency in any way. : 

Having standardized conditions as to temperature, humid- 
ity, ventilation, lighting, surroundings, quiet, equipment and 
companions, it might be well to suggest that the furnish- 
ings and decorations of your apartment should also con- 
tribute to your efficiency by giving you ease and comfort 
and by ministering to your sense of beauty and fitness. See 
that you have comfortable chairs and a restful bed and a 
desk or writing table. Choose a room that is decorated 
artistically, cheerfully and quietly, because we reflect to 
a certain extent the character of our surroundings. Have 
some beautiful pictures on the wall and occasionally a 
bunch of flowers on your table. In a_ word, surround 
yourself only with conditions which will help, inspire, 
elevate and encourage you in your struggle to reach the 
primary ideal which is dominating your endeavors. _ 

The standardization of one’s environmental condition is 
vitally important, but it does not count one half so heavily 
for success as do standardized personal conditions. We all 
know of many great artists who have achieved success, even 
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when all external conditions were decidedly unfavorable. 
As the poet says: 

“The human will—that force unseen, 

The offspring of a deathless soul, 


Can hew its way to any goal, 
Tho’ walls of granite intervene.” 


So we shall now turn to the standardization of personal 
conditions and consider for a time those which will be the 
greatest influences for good in the life of the student. 


Heatu ! 


Of personal conditions, the one most fundamental to suc- 
cess is undoubtedly health, a high standard of which is 
essential even to a degree of efficiency. And let it be im- 
mediately understood that by health I do not mean simply 
freedom from aches and pains, which might be described 
as negative health; I refer to a positive, dynamic condi- 
tion of buoyancy and strength which is more than ade- 
quate to all the demands of vocal study. In most cases 
such health is not “gained at a single bound,” nor is it 
preserved, if you already possess it, by simply living as 
one chooses. In this article I cannot even touch upon 
a subject which could only be adequately treated in several 
large volumes, but I shall mention the chief factors in 
health as I see them, and leave it to you to seek competent 
counsel for any further information you may desire. The 
first great factor in health is right thinking—I say the 
first, because obedience to every other precept of hygiene 
will profit nothing if this single law be broken—thinking 
clean thoughts, cheerful thoughts, generous thoughts, cour- 
ageous thoughts and absolutely refusing to cherish thoughts 
of a depressing or degrading character. 

The second factor is right eating; this includes the 
knowledge of what to eat, how much to eat, when to eat, 
when not to eat and how to eat. I am convinced that 
faulty diet is the cause of more ill health than any other 
factor—an opinion which is confirmed by the most emi- 
nent scientists and physicians. The third factor is exer- 
cise; if singers paid more attention to their diet and 
exercise instead of eating to tickle the palate and indulg- 
ing their slothful habits, they would not have to carry 
such a burden of avoirdupois as afflicts most of them. 
Exercise should be moderate, systematic and if possible in 
the form of an outdoor sport, as this combination offers 
recreation and fresh air as well as exercise. Each per- 
son has to study his case and decide about the details of 
his exercise as no two cases call for exactly the same 
treatment. The fourth factor, is rest; that is the most 
obvious factor and possibly the one which needs least 
stress, as most of the students whom I have known needed 
little urging on this score. The importance of sleep espe- 
cially, however, should be emphasized, and I am enough 
of a fogy to believe that night is the proper time for 
sleeping. If we had more early risers among the singers 
we might have less sickly eroticism and more wholesome 
virility in vocal art. “All heroic deeds were conceived in 
the morning or in a morning atmosphere,” said Thoreau. 
(Query to vocal students—Ever hear of him?) Other fac- 
tors in health there are, but space forbids their mention 
here, and besides, if you heed the laws of right thought, 
right eating, exercise and rest, you will be well started on 
the highway to health. Make vigorous health your standard 
of bodily condition. 

In addition to a standardized bodily condition we must 
have a standard for our mental condition. Just as the 
famous artist said to the inquiring student that he mixed 
his colors “with brains,” so the vocal master might say 
that he sings “with his understanding.” Most of the real 
vocal artists are men and women who have labored mentally 
and who have used their powers of observation, concentra- 
tion and reflection. Mental alertness, in reality, is the 
cornerstone of all efficiency, whether it be in learning to 
sing or to sew. Open your mental eyes, and learn to ob- 
serve; close your mental eyes and learn to reflect. Use 
your knowledge of efficiency principles to develop your in- 
nate mental powers to the highest possible plane of per- 
fection that you may use these faculties as instruments to 
aid you jn the construction of a successful career. 

In closing this discussion of “Standardized Conditions,” 
we shall consider briefly some emotional standards with- 
out which success is very unlikely. One condition which 
should become standard certainly is determination, for 
the best student needs a liberal supply of this quality to 
carry him over the rough places which we all meet. He 
must have the will to win! He must decide beforehand 
that he will see the thing through no matter how hard the 
battle may be. Not only must he be determined, but he 
must be cheerful and optimistic; grim, set-jawed determin- 
ation is better than none, but the friction and strain of 
this emotional condition involve a terrific waste. Determin- 
ation may as well be accompanied by a smile as by a scowl, 
and it is better to cultivate a sportsmanlike spirit than 
the doggedness of a life-or-death combat. To the com- 
bination of determination and good cheer should be added 
patience, and you will have a trio beyond compare. We 
all need more patience because, at the best, real vocal at- 
tainment comes slowly. All forced growth is useless and 
will have to be abandoned in time. 

The student, then, will see to it that all of the con- 
ditions which surround him conform to those standards 
which will promote his growth, always striving of course 
to attain the highest reasonable standard. e will also 
look to himself and see that his physical, mental and emo- 
tional conditions are standardized in accordance with his 
ideals and all other efficiency principles. By standardizing 
these external and internal conditions he will make a most 
decided advance in efficient vocal study. 
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BERLIN IS FULL OF AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


American Débutantes and Débutante Americans—Harassed Opera Conductors—American Composers Preparing to Speak 
for Themselves—Mabel Garrison and Rosalie Miller to Appear in Opera 


Berlin, September 23.—September is not a music month. 
When the leaves are still green one somehow resents a 
concert or an operatic performance—anything that takes 
place indoors and assembles the human mass that has been 
so blissfully absent through the summer months. If I 
were a débutante, I should not choose September for my 
initial bow, for I can’t imagine a critic who can summon 
the requisite amount of benevolence before Labor Day. 

And yet September is the month of débutantes. The “high 
season” has not started as yet; halls are to be had; and 
the said critics, who don't go to concerts from choice, are 
obliged to write about these youngsters, faute de mieux. 





TWO OF THE TALLEST CONDUCTORS IN 
THE WORLD. 
Artur Bodanzky (left) and Bernhard Pzaumgartner, director 
of the Mozarteum at Salzburg. Mr. Bodanzky returned last 
week from Europe. 


As for yours truly, he plays hooky these days, for when it 
comes to débutantes, America has enough of its own. It 
has more than enough, apparently, for some of them have 
spilled over on to Germany this year. These, indeed, shall 
be remembered here with a word. 

Thus Gilbert Ross, an American Auer product, gave his 
first Bechstein Hall concert last night. Tartini’s ‘“Devil’s 
Trill,” with Auer’s cadenza as trade mark, showed the 
characteristics of the brand, also in other respects—sweet, 
big tone, ripply left hand and a steady bow. Tschaikow- 
sky’s concerto with a wretched piano accompaniment, how- 
ever, was too much for tender nerves. Aside from the fact 
that the standard “finish” was lacking in this article—why 
inflict such things upon a supposedly educated public at all ? 
I: program-making not one of the functions of the Auer 
machine ? 

Tue Irony or Fate 

Speaking of the public, Mr. Ross’ hall was “sold out” 
(or, as they say in Germany, “ausverschenkt”). A group 
of mountaineers, with Rucksacks and hobnailed boots, who, 
thirsting for spiritual refreshment, offered real money to 
get in, were haughtily turned away by the box-office man. 
The irony of fate! 

Another “Auerican,” Sylvia Lent, cousin of Gilbert Ross, 
gave her first concert preceding his. Not knowing her 
nationality I passed it with a mental “Who is Sylvia?” 
But she returns, with cousin Gilbert, in a joint recital 
next week. 

PROSPECTIVE AMERICANS 

Besides the American débutants there are the “débutant 
Americans”—the artists with American contracts in their 
pockets, who are anxious to let the public know about it. 
The dollar has become the real standard of European coin- 
age; and “America” is becoming the hall-mark of art. 
“Farewell concerts before the American tour” have become 
all the rage with our best people, dgn’t you know. 

Elisabeth Rethberg is the first on the list. Until now 
she has never ventured into anything bigger than the Bliith- 
nersaal. Today it is the “Philharmonie”’—nothing less. 
(Michael Raucheisen, the finest German accompanist [who 
is also going to America, but doesn’t mention it] at the 
piano.) The lady sings a Beethoven-to-Puccini program 
with her beautiful, glossy soprano. Splendid, but undis- 
tinguished. And she looks like a draped Germania. Here’s 
hoping she'll lose weight between Berlin and the “Met.” 

AMERICA THE KEYNOTE 

America is the keynote, as one runs through the concert 
“ads.” Either from or to. There are Sigrid Onegin, 
Joseph Schwarz, Paul Bender Telmanyi—all America- 
bound, not to mention the great Kreisler himself. There 
is Edgar Stillman-Kelley, and George Meader, and Walter 
Rummel—all announcing Berlin concerts, as in the days of 


old. You can easily recruit an audience from Berlin- 
Americans these days. The musicians alone would fill a 


small hall. 
Harassep Conpuctors 

One wonders what they all want. One asks. There is, 
for instance, Artur Bodanzky, stopping at the Adlon and 
cursing his luck. Agents beset his track, occupy his very 
rooms. Every night another opera—to hear—and social 
duties in between. Tenors, baritones, sopranos, a host of 





people to “remember” when he gets back to “Dollarica.” 
A harassed man. But despite these troubles he finds time 
to make a beautiful orchestral setting of Purcell’s “Dido 
and Aeneas,” to be given by the Friends of Music this year. 
I envy New Yorkers who will hear this gem. 

Colleague Hageman, now of the Chicago Opera, lives at 
the Adlon, too. He also frequents the Staatsoper night 
after night. He, too, has heard tenors, and baritones and 
sopranos, from Paris to Berlin—Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Germans. (Is it talking out of school to say that the famous 
Ansseau, of the Paris Opera, has been captured for Chi- 
cago?). Suddenly Mr. Hageman is off to Warsaw on a 
mysterious errand, and one remembers something about a 
wonderful tenor with an unpronounceable name. 

Nor are these the only conductors about here. Sam 
Franko has just set sail, after listening to every Mozart 
performance from Salzburg to Berlin. Theodore Spiering, 
however, has cancelled an early passage in order to conduct 
the Berlin Philharmonic just once before he leaves— 
Brahms’ C minor, I believe, and something American—lI 
hope. 
AMERICAN Composers, Too 

Some American composers are here, by the way, to speak 
for themselves. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, well known and 
appreciated here before the war, will conduct his “New 
England Symphony” and “Aladdin” suite. Paolo Gallico, 
composer of “The Apocalypse,” played his new symphonic 
poem based on the second part of “Faust” privately, and 
young George Antheil, hardly out of his ’teens, is having 
a symphony performed under Schulz-Dornburg next month. 
(A crazy pantomime of his, with music for a player piano, 
is actually being put on here at a Kurfiirstendamm theater.) 

PIANISTS 

Of pianistic and violinistic compatriots there is also no 
dearth. Germaine Schnitzer, the most Viennese American 
and the most American Viennese I know, is booked for a 
concert or two. So is Eleanor Spencer, after appearing in 
Holland under Mengelberg. The rising pianistic genera- 
tion, represented by Hyman Rovinsky and Ruth Klug, is 
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preparing to come out in full force. Rudolph Reuter, fol- 
lowed by a whole troop of pupils, has opened a studio in 
the West End, after “taking in” Munich and Oberammer- 
gau. He, too, begins recitalling next month. 

AND VIOLINISTS 

Heading the violinists, Arthur Hartmann dropped in on 
your correspondent a few days ago. “Conditions” here have 
upset poor Hartmann terribly. Handing out thousands to 
a cabman, waiting in line for a new paper-supply at the 
bank (where they were “out” of everything but ten-thousand 
mark notes at the time) are symptoms of a fearful up- 
heaval to him. We, who have watched street battles with 
hand grenades, smile superciliously at this. 

Getting back to our muttons—violinists—there is Max 
Rosen, preparing for an extensive tour; Eddy Brown, 
already on his way; Jenny Skolnik, Rudolph Polk and 
Joseph Fuchs—are all back for a second season here. Truly, 
the hall proprietors need not worry, even though, like every 
other class of native, they wail loudly and long. 

Maser Garrison To Sinc 1n GERMANY 

And finally there are the singers. American singers 
were a big factor in Germany before the war; they are 
becoming so again. For, after all, Germany has some fifty 
decent opera houses, where one can gather either experi- 
ence or fame—everything, in fact, except money. Mabel 
Garrison, who came here for rest and study—and who has 
found new inspiration with Lilli Lehmann (a human mar 
vel, nothing less)—has been persuaded by enterprising im- 
presarios to appear in opera, before returning to America. 
She is to sing Gilda and some other roles at the Staatsoper 
here, also in Vienna, Wiesbaden and Frankfort. There is 
a revelation in store, methinks, for the good people of these 
towns. 

Rosalie Miller, radiant and full of American “pep,” ran 
into Berlin for a few days from Dresden, where she is to 
sing at the Opera soon. A whole troop of young American 
singers is already active at the Volksoper here—among 
them Sonia Yergin, Hertha Harmon and Valerie Doob. 
New Americans are, in fact, turning up every day, and the 
new office of the Musicat Courter is becoming a beehive 
for information seekers. Did I say I was playing hooky 
this month? 

No, September is not a music month, 
the musicians we have always with us. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


But, dear reader, 


“PROMS” 
AGAIN COME 


INTO THE LIMELIGHT 
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The Gloucester Festival—Maud Allan at Home—The Davies Concerts Successful 


London, September 14.—A dull, cold, wet September has 
followed the dullest, coldest, wettest summer I ever remem- 
ber in England. This has been the kind of summer which 
gives the climate of England such a bad name abroad. 
Visitors who made their first acquaintanceship with Lon- 
don during the past August will probably spend the rest 
of their lives running down the climate. It is difficult 
to look upon the sodden earth now and recall that only 
one short year ago all the wells and springs were dry, 
the streams stagnant, and the directors of the water com- 
panies were appealing to the public to save water in every 
possible way. But the cheapness of beans and cabbages 
at present does not console me for the photograph I could 
not take of Nicolai Sokoloff after his rehearsal with the 
London Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall. I am well 
supplied with cameras and with lenses of many focal lengths, 
but they are dry land cameras and the lenses need light. 
A drizzle-proof, water-tight, aquatic camera with a gloom- 
concentrating, dark-focussing lens, might have saved me 
from the humiliation of splashing all the way to Queen's 
Hall and wading all the way back with nothing but a 
bad cold and a cough to show for my attempt to make a 
photograph of the Cleveland conductor, who has left 
pleasant memories and a solid reputation among all who 
came in contact with him in England. But, like Phaéton, 
who, according to Virgil and Saint-Saéns, tried to drive 
the chariot of the sun, I perished in a great attempt. Per- 
haps Phaéton has been trying to run the sun again this 
summer. The chilliness may have been the reason why 
the past musical season was so unsatisfactory. Byron 
asserts, in “Don Juan,” that morality decreases in propor- 
tion to the increasing heat of the sun. How about music? 

I was also disappointed in not being able to get an 
interview with the American pianist, Joseph Martin, whom 
I happened to meet at a recital in Steinway Hall. I believe, 
however, that he intends to give a recital here before long 
and I can then make amends. 

Twenty-E1cutH Season oF ProMeNApe Concerts Con- 
pu-Ttep BY Sir Henry Woop. 

The only music in London now is the nightly concert at 
Queen’s Hall, where Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra 
are the preponderating attraction. This twenty-eighth 
season of the Promenade Concerts is again successful. I 
pointed out in my letters last year that the difference 
between these orchestral concerts and the usual symphony 
concerts is that here the audience is made up mostly of 
men. Why the male element should so preponderate at 
these concerts has never been explained, unless it is that 
the average man likes to be free from the dressiness and 
style restrictions of the symphony concerts. He goes to 
the Promenade Concerts in his business or sports clothes 
and smokes his pipe or any other smoke producer as he 
sees fit. MeanwWhile Sir Henry Wood gives him a dose 
of Brahms’ symphonies, excerpts from Wagner, works of 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Franck, with a reasonable variety 
of new compositions by British and foreign composers 
every night. Without a doubt these Promenade Concerts 
have done an immense amount of good in educating the 
London public to the thorough appreciation and generous 
support of high class orchestral music. Some of the fa- 
mous artists of the day appear from time to time and 
many a young pianist and violinist has been launched as 
a player of concertos with orchestra at these concerts. 
Tue Gtoucester Festiva. Draws Larce AUDIENCES TO 

Suire HALL AND THE CATHEDRAL. 

Over on the western side of England the Gloucester 
Festival has drawn large audiences into the Shire Hall 
and the Cathedral and there appears to have been much 
enthusiasm. London and New York are exactly alike in 
that they pay no attention whatever to festivals and con- 


certs in the smaller cities and towns throughout the country, 
It is quite possible for a musical artist to be held in the 
highest esteem throughout the provinces and yet be entirely 
without a reputation in London. Londoners, in fact, al 
though perhaps without intending to do so, look on those 
people who dwell in the provinces as very much behind 
the times in things musical. Like the early Christians, 
who established themselves in cities, they are inclined to 
think that a villager is a pagan (from the Latin word 





AT “WEST WING” GARDEN, REGENTS PARK. 
M. H. Hanson, the well known manager (left), and Clarence 
Lucas, of the MusicaL Courter, photographed by Maud 

Allan in her garden. 


pagus, meaning village). In the modern sense of the 
word, however, many unmusical pagans live in London, 
and many of the dwellers in the smaller towns are very 
highly cultured in music. At the Gloucester Festival new 
works by Eugene Goossens, Arthur Bliss, Gusiave Holst 
and Granville Bantock were performed, in addition to sev- 
eral oratorios by Elgar and the orchestral version of the 
prelude to the Bach fugue which Elgar scored last season. 
The new works were well received and.the critics appear 
to have been delighted. Sir Edward Elgar's oratorios re- 
ceived a much greater share of enthusiastic praise than they 
usually get in London, and the new version for orchestra 
of Bach’s old prelude for organ raised some of the press- 
men into the seventh heaven of joy. 

Forgetting that Mozart made an orchestral accompani- 
ment for Handel’s “Messiah” only because there was no 
worthy organ to be had for the occasion, and ignoring the 
fact that the organ in Gloucester Cathedral is at least as 
good as any organ Bach ever played on, one enthusiast 

(Continued on page 50) 
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BINGHAMTON ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER IRISH REGIMENT 
BAND OF TORONTO, CAN, 


tinghamton, N. Y., October 5.—The Irish Regiment Band 


of Toronte came here October 2, for afternoon and evening 
concerts, fresh from its ovation at Niagara Falls, where it 
played the first engagement of its twenty-six-weeks’ fur- 
lough trip. It left for Ithaca the following morning in a 


happy frame of mind, It had played before two large 
audiences and responded to encore after encore and had 
citizenry. 


been lionized by the 
school teachers and pupils and 


There were 40 public 
teachers of parochial schools in the afternoon audience 
The Boy Scouts of Susquenango Council sat on raised 


seats on the stage at night, when the band was welcomed to 
the city privately, behind the curtain by a Kiwanis com- 
mittee and publicly on the stage by Joseph Mangan, chief 
knight of the Knights of Columbus, acting for Mayor Wil- 
son, who was unable to be present. The band had come 
with a letter to him from the mayor of Toronto and gave 














What = 
MANA-ZUCCA 
Has Done 


| FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
| AMERICAN SONG LITERATURE 




















I In music as in the other arts, the American 
| woman has permanently inscribed her name. 
| Om the list of American songs worthwhile, i 
Mana-Zucca is splendidly represented by the 

| following : 





These splendid texts have been 


given excellent musical settings. 


Keys Price 

! Rachem (Mercy) ........... 4 .60 

| Top o’ the Mornin’.......... 3 -60 

|| Love's Pilgrimage ........... 3 -60 
Tes ee 2 = 

|| The Old Mill's Grist ......... sa 4 
Nichavo (Nothing Matters)... 3 .60 | 
| Invocation (sacred) ......... 3 -60 | 
| HER NEW SONGS | 
| Song of My Heart .......... 2 -60 

| Duc Alma Lux (sacred)...... 1 -60 


Any of these songs will be sent to you for 
examination upon request. 





THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK LONDON 
The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music 
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him a serenade between concerts. 

The flags of the Scouts formed 
the stage background at night, 
and with the red suits of band 
members crossed diagonally by 
green Erin go bragh sashes, piper 
in kilts and Tam-o’-shanter (so- 
prano) and dancer down in 
front, the picture was colorful. 
“The Star Spangled Banner” 
was the opening number. It was 
followed by a march by Lieut. J. 
Andrew Wiggins, the musical 
director. The eight clarinets 
gave the right tonal quality to 
the operatic selection, “The 
Emerald Isle,” Arthur Sullivan 
As an encore, a march by Sousa 
was well rendered. Two solos 
for cornet with soft accompani- 
ment, won acclaim. A waltz of 
old Irish melodies preceded the 
procession of the piper, Major 
John Trenholme, a lusty figure 
with fine control of his Brian 
Joru pipes. 

A grand fantasia of ancient 
and modern Irish songs, “Remi- 
niscences of Ireland” (arranged 
by Godfrey), opened the second 
part. Beatrice O'Leary, with 
voice of great volume and sweet- 
ness, sang a soprano solo, Balfe’s 
“Killarney.” She responded 
again and again with other popu 
lar Irish melodies. “Three Irish 
Pictures” (Ansell) were por- 
trayed admirably by the band, 
the piper played and Miss Mc- 
Naughton, Irish dancer, did an 
Irish jig and an Irish reel and 
had to do them over again. The 
finale was the “Irish Patrol” 
(Puerner). Knights of Colum- 
bus entertained members of the 
band after the concert. 

WW. AMS 


Portland Hears and 
Entertains Sousa 
John Philip Sousa, the famous 
“March King,” and his band of 
nearly 100, were enthusiastically 
greeted by an audience that com- 
pletely filled the city auditorium 
in Portland, Me., on September 
21. The great crowd cheered 
and applauded the noted leader 
at his first appearance, and 
there was thunderous applause 
at the conclusion of each num- 
ber. One of the best liked 
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JOHN McCORMACK AND MRS. McCORMACK ARRIVING IN NEW YORK. 
“I've never felt better in my life!” exclaimed John McCormack when he arrived 
with Mrs. Cormack in New York last week on the Olympic, after spending some time 
abroad recuperating from his illness of last Spring. And his appearance bore out his 
words for he was looking splendid and was in excellent spirits. 
voice is unimpaired was proven without a doubt at his first recital of the season at 
the Hippodrome last Sunday night, when he was greeted by a capacity house and 

accorded one of the greatest ovations of his career. 


The fact that his 





selections was a new Sousa AE 

suite, “Leaves From My Notebook.” Marjorie Moody, 
soprano, and Caroline Thomas, violinist, assisted as solo- 
ists. George Carey, xylophonist, was also much enjoyed 
in solos. 

While in Portland Sousa shared honors with Donald P. 
MacMillan, Arctic explorer, as guests of the Portland Rotary 
Club at a banquet, at which covers were laid for 275. 

Mayor Carroll S. Chaplin extended the welcome of the 
city to the two noted guests. As Sousa was introduced 
the hall was darkened and a spotlight turned upon a huge 
sheet of music, above which presently appeared the heads 
of the double quartet, known as the “Smile Greeters of the 

















BRAZIL’S GREATEST CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE AMERICAS 





Guiomar Novaes 


The Pianist Supreme 


Who Returns tothe United States After 
an Absence of Two Years for 
a Coast to Coast Tour. 


Available for a Limited Number of 


Engagements 


After January 1, 1923 


For Terms and Dates Address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 











Rotary Club.” They sang an original song, “Sousa and 
His Band.” 

The “March King” told many amusing stories of his trip 
around the world, -keeping the Rotarians in a gale of 


laughter. 


Musical Courier Story Incites a Josef Konecny 
Interview 


The day following their recital at Duluth, Minn., Josef 
Konecny, the violinist, and- his associate artists, Esther 
Luella Lash, soprano, and Margaret Gary, pianist, were 
the guests of honor at the luncheon of the Lion’s Club of 
that city on Tuesday, September 26. 

Mr. Konecny’s two solitary cruises in the lake region of 
the Superior National Forest Reserve of northern Minne- 
sota, had attracted wide attention, and the Musicat Covu- 
RIER article describing his voyage of this summer, was pub- 
lished in its entirety in both the weekly and Sunday papers of 
Duluth, and in other papers of the principal cities on the 
“Range.” The Lions’ Club called upon him to have a talk on 
his experiences in the Northwoods, in the course of which 
Mr. Konecny said: 

“I have often been asked: ‘Why do you make these 
trips alone?’ I will answer that by closing this little talk 
with the following sentiment: 

“Is there a man or woman who, at some time or other, 
when buffeted by the waves and storms of life, does not 
ask himself or herself the question: ‘Is the game worth 
the candle?’ To such I would say: ‘Come with me, if at 
all possible, for a few weeks into the solitude of the north- 
ern lakes and forests, and commune with thy soul.’ In the 
contemplation of nature’s handiwork, too beautiful for man 
to describe, the mental myopia, caused by the utter selfish- 
ness and uselessness 6f the struggle between the different 
isms of whatsoever nature of our ultra-modern civilization 
—labor and capital, wars and rumors of wars—will become 
apparent, and drop away like a veil. And, I wish to accent 
this, the essential elements of life will assume a new 
significance. Your soul will become synchronized with the 
spirit of the Creator which, as in the very dawn of cre- 
ation, literally ‘moves upon the face of the waters’ up there; 
and you will return with a greater vision and enthusiasm 
to continue the battle of life.’ 


Emma Roderick Resumes Teaching 


Emma Roderick has resumed teaching for the 1922-23 
season at her New York vocal studios, 353 West Fifty- 
seventh street. 
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AEOLIAN HALL NEWYORK NY 
RUTH @TDENNIS TED SHAYN AND THE DENISHAWN DANCERS OPENED MY ROPULAR 


COTCERT SERIES IN CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL PITTSBURGH TONIGHT WITH A CROWDED 
HOUSE AND CREATED MUCH ENTHUSIASM FOR THEIR WONDERFUL DANCING I 
CONGRATULATE YOU ON HAVING SUCH A VERY UNUSUAL ARTISTIC AND HIGHIY 
ENTERTAINING GROUP OF DANCERS I WANT THEM AGAIN NEXT YEAR PIEASE 
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IRISH REGIMENT BAND 
OPENS ITHACA SEASON 


Ithaca, N. Y., October 4.—The Irish Regiment Band of 
Toronto, Canada, and its soloists received an ovation last 
it the Lyceum Theater. This band, which is a part 
110th Kegiment of Toronto, is on a twenty weeks 
Canadian Government and will tour the 
returns home. It opened its tour 
in Niagara Falls and will go through the Middle West and 
West, dip down into Texas and thence into Southern Cali- 
fornia, going up the Pacific Coast to San Francisco and 
Portland, Ore., thence back into Canada and east to Toronto. 
Practically every member of the band is a veteran of the 
\ 7 i . . 
Nhe baa NE carries with it three soloists Beatrice 
O'Leary, soprano; Jean McNaughton, dancer, and Major 


John Trenholme, pipet 
The Irish Regiment 
concert season in ithaca 
known musical organizations an 

Symphony Orchestra and Paderewski. 

the most delightful entertamments seen 
Even the mixing of Scotch numbers with the Irish 
was « delight, so skillfully were they accomp. ished. The 
audience revelled over every number of the long program 


of modern and ancient Irish music, and encore aiter encore 


might ; 
ol the 
furlough trom the 
entire country, before it 


Band had the honor of opening the 
It will be followed by several well 
| artists, including the Boston 
It proved one o} 
here in several 


$easoli 


was demanded ; ae 
A colorful stage setting was revea'ed when the curtain 


rose for the first number. It was filled to the wings by the 
in red coats wi.h green surplice sashes, bear- 


band members gt a 
ing in silver the inscription, “Erin Go Bragh.” Lieut. J. 
Andrew Wiggins, leader of the band, wore a blue uniform, 
embellished with a scarlet belt, while a huge sword in a 


silver scabbard clanked at his left side 

“The Star Spangled Banner,” with trombone and cornet 
soloist standing at the footlights, made a stirring opening. 
Then came a march, “Cead Mille Failte,” by _ sandmaster 
Wiggins himself. An operatic selection from “ The Emerald 
Isle.” by Arthur Sullivan, with range, rhythm, vagary and 
l Two songs for the cornet, “Il Saw 
Thy Form in Youthful Prime” and “Come Back to Erin, 
and a waltz of old Irish melodies, “Sounds of Erin," preceded 
the procession of the piper, Major Trenholme, which had to 
to meet the demands of the enthusiastic 
sons and daughters of Erin in the audience, who suddenly 
remembered they were close kin to the Scots. | ; 

Major Trenholme assuredly was an imposing figure as 
strode back and forth across the stage, while his bag- 
pipes thrilled out, “Come Back to Erin,” “Irish Washer- 
woman,” “Rory O'Moore,” and “The Sprig of Shillelagh. 
Then for good measure after the third and fourth encores 
had been demanded and granted, the Major showed the 
audience how “Marching Through Georgia” sounded on the 
pipes. After this the audience came near forcing him to 
take up a permanent residence on the stage. : . 

Following the intermission which came immediately after 
the bagpipes had wailed their way off stage, came an Irish 
overture, “The Racket at Gilligan's,” arranged by Hinds. 
The eight clarinets (so useful in the presentation of music 
of emerald hue), the piccolos, cornets and basses, all had 
their part in the “Racket,” which is descriptive of an old 
country party, including the gathering of the guests, the 
host singing a song, an old country dance with the star 
singer of the party singing a song, followed by his sweet- 
heart who sings a “Come All Ye,” accompanied by the ladies 
(clarinets). The bagpipes strike up a regular “welt the 
floor,” then comes a sand jig by the ladies’ man, and as a 
finale, “St. Patrick's Day in the Morning.” 

American favorites were given as encores, among them 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” with soloists at the stage 
front, “Dixie,” and a Sousa march, 

Beatrice O'Leary sang “Killarney” so well that she was 
forced to sing three more songs. Then little Jean McNaugh- 
ton, all in green, danced an Irish jig, and an Irish reel to 
the music of the Brian Boru pipes, and danced both over 
again and repeated the jig, assisted by two members of the 
band, before the audience would be appeased. 

The finale was “The Irish Patrol,” in which the band is 
heard in the distance and then approaches and dies away. 
All in all, it was a great concert by a great musical or- 
ganization, and Ithaca has plenty of room for the Irish 
baud any time it wants to come here. SG ta 3 


jig, followed happily 
be repeated twice 


he 


October Busy for Sundelius 

Marie Sundelius is having a busy fall concert season 
before reporting for rehearsals at the Metropolitan the 
early part of November. On October 6 and 7 she sang 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, respectively, for the Jenny Lind 
Memorial Foundation; 11, at Worcester, Mass.; 12, at Balti- 
more, Md.; 17, at Superior, Wis., to be followed by an 
appearance in the same state at Appleton on October 20. 
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October 22 will find her appearing for the Nordstjernan 
Singing Club in Chicago; 24, she will appear at Springfield, 
O., the next day singing at Washington Court House near 
that city; Jamestown, Y., and Bradford, Pa., will 
hear her on October 30 and 31, respectively, thus rounding 
out a busy month for the operatic and concert star, 


Rose Tomars on Voice Treatment 


“Apply method to voice, instead of voice to method,” 
suggests Mme. Rose Tomars. “The beautiful and glorious 
art of singing, which makes thousands of people forget 
their daily struggles and sweetens many a life, has brought 
to others bitter disappointments; it has even made their 
lives miserable. 

“The most of these unfortunate ones are students who, 
beginning their voice culture full of the brighest hopes, 
after a few years of earnest study have had to abandon 
it, hopelessly discouraged. These promising voices did not 
respond satisfactorily to the technical demands of the 








“The Artist’s high soprano 


voice of remarkable beauty 
and wide compass was heard 
to advantage in her first aria 
‘Voi che Sapete’ from ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ (Mozart) and 
‘Patron voile Teffet du vent’ 
from ‘Phoebue at Pan’ (Bach) 


was brilliantly given.” 


The Erie Daily Herald, (Pa.) said 

the above about May Peterson, so- 

prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
)0. 
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vocal art, or perhaps utterly failed. And what was the 
cause? The erroneously applied methods.” 

Continuing, she says: “There are so many methods of 
voice production, Italian, French, German, as well as sev- 
eral other specified scientific methods, and every singing 
master, being a strong adherent to one or another of these 
methods, tries conscientiously to apply the same to all the 
voices of pupils. There lies the mistake. All voices can 
not respond to the same method of voice placement— 
absolutely not. 

“A voice builder must diagnose each voice, follow it’s 
nature, and apply such method as will best agree with it 
Nature has its own rights, and will revolt against a formula 
violating her freedom. We have experienced the fact that 
of two students with equally promising voice-material, intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm, studying under the same competent 
master, one becomes a success and the other a failure. 
Why? Because the method, beneficial to one voice, was 
destructive to the other. All such troubles could easily be 
avoided by applying the method to the voice instead of the 
voice to the method.” 


Another Oratorio Engagement for Hackett 

Following quickly upon Arthur Hackett’s engagement by 
the Mankato Orpheus Club to sing in “Elijah” comes a 
second oratorio engagement, the latter be.ng with the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society for its performance of 
“The Messiah” December 17 and 18. Mr. Hackett has been 
well trained in the school of oratorio. The attributes de- 
manded of an artist in this style of singing—clear-cut de- 
livery and suppleness and fluency of voice—have prepared 
Mr. Hackett for his outstanding success in the recital field. 
His clear diction is a joy in itself. 





Harriet Ware’s New Song 


“The Red Rose Speaks,” words and music by Harriet 
Ware, is soon to be issued by G. Schirmer. It has been 
sung privately by some big artists, who praise it beyond 
anything Miss Ware has ever composed; it is in decidedly 
modern vein, Oriental in color, yet having melody. As 
Miss Ware says, “I cannot write anything without melody.” 
“Stars” is a song issued some time ago, and a number 
which the big artist$ are still singing. 
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DETROIT’S NEW AUDITORIUM 
OPENED BY CAMERON McLEAN 


Detroit, Mich., October 5.—The beautiful auditorium of 
the new General Motors building was auspiciously opened 
October 2, with the first concert of the season, a song re- 
cital given by Cameron McLean, Scottish baritone, with 
Mable Howe Mable as his accompanist. 

Entering the stately corridors leading to the concert hall, 
which seats about 1400 people, one was met by four young 
girls in Scotch costume who presented each guest with a 
sprig of heather, sent from Scotland expressly for the oc- 
casion. Dr. Inches, Police Commissioner, on behalf of the 
management, welcomed the audience, which practically filled 
the hall, introducing the soloist in a happy manner. The 
velvet curtains then parted, disclosing an attractive stage 
setting with the artist, with his accompanist at the piano. 

Accompanists usually receive a line or two at the close 
of an article pertaining to musicales where they have taken 
part. Mrs. Mable deserves special mention for one out- 
standing feature: she played the entire program from 
memory, giving the singer most satisfying support, the only 
possible criticism to be offered being that she did not take 
enough advantage of the musical settings where the piano 
alone held the attention and where the accompanists have 
always the right to shine as the soloist; she seemed still to 
feel that she. must keep herself in the background. 

Mr. McLean preceded his program with an informal 
acknowledgment of both Dr. Inches’ introduction and ap- 
preciation of the interest shown by the large audience as- 
sembled. His opening number, recitative and aria, “Hear Me, 
Ye Winds and Waves,” disclosed exceptional breath con- 
trol, fine diction and a smooth, flowing tone, always under 
perfect control and of a lovely quality. In the songs 
which followed, added pleasure was given by the perfect 
enunciation, every syllable clean cut so that not one shade 
of meaning was lost. A group of four songs of Hebridean 
Isles was given explanatory words, One, “A Fairy’s Lul- 
laby,” being sung in Gaelic, proved interesting and brought 
forth an encore. Old Scotch favorites, including “Edin- 
boro Toon,” which had to be repeated, together with several 
new and delightful ones, closed the program. Responding 
to a number of curtain calls, Mr. McLean sang “Annie 
Laurie” with true Scotch feel.ng. He is a very intelligent 
singer who gives his native songs as they should be sung. 
His pianissimos were lovely and he seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy using them again and again for his effects. 
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Ringlings Launch “Symphonia” 


The “Symphonia,” one of the most beautiful boats of its 
kind, the owner of which is Charles Ringling, of circus fame, 
was launched on Saturday morning. Mrs. Robert Ringling, 
wife of the popular baritone, acted as godmother, and made 
a very beautiful picture, as, with an enormous bouquet of 
roses in one hand, she broke the bottle of champagne (which 
performance was greeted with many a sigh of longing from 
the interested spectators). F 

Robert Ringling then pressed the button which released the 
“Symphonia.” The boat is one hundred and twenty feet 
long and twenty feet wide, containing six double rooms, one 
single room, four bath rooms, smoking room, galley, a din- 
ing room and a living room with French doors between, 
making it possible to make one room forty feet long out of 
the two. The boat accommodates twenty-five people (in- 
cluding the crew), and makes fifteen miles per hour. Thus 
the “Symphonia,” contain'ng “all the conveniences of home” 
and many not afforded by a home, can well be called a 
miniature hotel. 


Handel and Haydn Society Engages Hayden 

Ethyl Hayden, soprano, has been engaged by the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston for the performance of “The 
Messiah,” which takes place December 17 and 18. The 
coming season will be Miss Hayden’s second since her un- 
usually successful debut last year. The importance of this 
most recent engagement is all the more gratifying in view 
of her short time before the public. 





Moiseiwitsch Opens Season With Boston 
Symphony 
_ Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist, who is again return- 
ing to this country, will open his season as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston on October 27 and 
28. His first New York recital takes place in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 4. 


Melba McCreery Engaged for Berlin Opera 


Melba McCreery was recently engaged for the Staats 
Opera, formerly the Royal Opera of Berlin. 
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Secrets 


By PURDON ROBINSON 


It was in the fall of 1892 that I first met Dr. H. Hol 
brook Curtis. He was at that time very much in the public 
eye and had performed a successful operation upon Cam 
panini, which was, I believe, the first operation of its kind, 
that of removing nodes from the vocal cords. After this 
operation Campanini sang for several years, not with ac 
customed power or volume, but with a tonal beauty and 
great artistry 

I had a minor operation at Dr, Curtis’ hands which re 
sulted in giving me greater facility in the upper tones of 
my voice, and Dr, Curtis was interested in my method of 
voice production and almost immediately we became co- 
workers, exchanging ideas about the voice and tone produc- 
tion. At the same time he acquainted me with his discovery 
of certain exercises, which in themselves obviated an opera- 
tion for nodules as well as other effects of incorrect voice 
production 

I had the honor of singing for the De Reszkes, then at 
the height of their fame and they were kind enough to 
praise my voice production, Jean himself giving me many 
valuable suggestions 

Dr. Curtis would often say to me when I would drop in 
to see him: “Come over here and let me look at the most 
perfect vocal cords that I have ever seen.” Dr, Curtis had 
not only the confidence of his most famous patients, but 
their friendship as well, His manner to them did not savor 
in the least ef, the adulation and flattery that most peopl 
paid them. I remember his telling me of going to Melba’s 
dressing room after a performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House when the famous soprano had not sung with 
her accustomed skill. She was surrounded by friends and 
admirers, all showering praises upon her. She greeted the 
doctor with the remark: “How did I sing tonight?” With 
his usual candor, but somewhat brutally, he replied: “You 
sang like the d—1.” Instead of being offended Melba said: 
“Thank God 1 can hear the truth from someone.” At this 
period I began co-operating with Dr, Curtis and did some 
work with Mme. Gadski’s voice at his office. She was then 
in her first season at the Metropolitan and the New York 
climate had somewhat affected her voice. This was soon 
corrected and then Gadski sang her way into great pop- 
ularity 

I was called to the office one morning and was ushered 
through it up to the drawing room, Dr, Curtis soon ap- 
peared, accompanied by Caruso, Botta and Bartholomay 
(Caruso's accompanist). After an introduction the doctor 
asked me to sit at the piano and try Botta’s voice on some 
scales. He then asked.me what was the trouble with Botta’s 
production. ! told him what I thought the difficulty was 
and took a few tones myself by way of illustration. He 
said: “Do you think you can get Botta’s voice in condition 
for him to sing ‘Boheme’ in three weeks?” I said I thought 
it quite possible, and the result proved the correctness of 
my judgment. Dr. Curtis had operated upon Botta’s vocal 
cords and my work was to complete the success of the 
operation. Botta worked with me each day, and after his 
lesson he would immediately go to the Doctor's office, who 
would note the effect upon his vocal cords. It was an anxi- 
ous period with me, as it was necessary for Botta to sing in 
three weeks, otherwise there was danger of his losing his 
contract with the Metropolitan, as he had been out of the 
cast for several months. The night of his debut we repaired 
to the Brooklyn Academy of Music and sat in fear and 
trembling that his vocal cords might not stand the strain 
of the continued effort required for the opera, as naturally 
his throat had not become quite normal so soon after the 
operation sut our tension was soon eased, for Botta’s 
voice was stronger, fuller and of more tonal beauty than 
he tore 

His trouble came from singing with too open or white a 
tone (a common fault with Italian tenors). When 1 
changed his production to the covered masque tone it en- 
hanced the naturally beautiful quality of his voice, as well 
as making it more powerful. A musical critic I knew told 
me that I never could improve Botta’s voice. A year later 
when he heard him at the season of opera at Columbia Uni- 
versity, his last public appearance, this same critic had the 
grace to come to me and say: “I take back my remark 
about Botta; his singing was remarkable and I could hardly 
believe I was not listening to Caruso,” 

Shortly after this season Botta died, and his death cut 
short a career that, in the opinion of many judges, would 
have been second only to Caruso. 

About this time Riccardo Martin, the American tenor, 
came to study with me. Martin had been doing some very 
fine work at the Metropolitan, during the seasons of 1908 
1910 and 1911, practically taking Caruso’s place in the 


repertory during the season of the latter’s breakdown. He 
sang admirably in such.operas as “Aida,” “Giaconda” and 
the Puccini works. In fact, his Pinkerton in “Madame 
Butterfly” has never been excelled. For several seasons he 
had not been singing at the Metropolitan, but was re- 
engaged for the season of 1917. An unfortunate experience 
when singing while suffering from a severe cold, had cause 
his temporary retirement. Martin worked with me each 
day during that season and his subsequent engagement at 
Covent Garden and with the Chicago Opera for three 
seasons is proof of the success of my work with him. The 
critics throughout the country have agreed that he is now 
singing better than at any time in his career. About this 
time Dr. Curtis and I gave a lecture on the “Singing Voice” 
at the Washington Irving High School under the auspices 
of the National Round Table for Speech Improvement. The 
doctor treated the subject from a physician’s standpoint; 1 
from that of the teacher. He wished to incorporate my 
lecture in a new addition of his book on the voice, as he be- 
lieved my ideas to be simple and comprehensive, and of such 
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sound common sense. But, alas, he was fighting against the 
illness which a few years later caused his death, so this 
great compliment to my work was never carried out. 

If my ideas of voice production could be summed up in 
a few words they would be “sing naturally, not mechan- 
ically.” In my opinion, the art of singing cannot be properly 
taught mechanically, for such a method makes a pupil self- 
conscious of the muscles of the throat and larynx, and in- 
volves muscular effort where none should be. Singing is 
not a mechanical art. In fact, my own opinion, backed by 
some thirty years of singing and teaching, has resulted in 
the belief that “a mechanical method makes a mechanical 
singer.” There is altogether too much stress layed upon the 
physiological side of voice placing. Singing is so largely 
mental that the more the mind controls and governs it 
the more perfect is the singer’s art. Learn to hear the pure 
tone. Secure the correct mental impression of how the tone 
is produced, and the muscles required for that production 
will respond involuntarily. All muscular action is invol- 
untary. We do not “take a breath,” the expression is, but 
a diaphragm takes it for us. 

Relaxation, as applied to the voice, naturally resolves it- 
self into a question of the muscles of the throat and larynx, 
for there must be no muscular effort there. The concentra- 
tion of muscular effort should be applied where it is neces- 
sary for the production and support of the tone, namely, the 
intercostal muscles. The diaphragm is the muscle of inspi- 
ration and the intercostal muscles and diaphragm control the 
breath when taken. Natural, deep breathing should be em- 
ployed with the high position of the chest and the support 
from the abdominal muscles should be devoid of any unusuaj 
effort. 

Do not teach pupils that they “take a breath,” but rather 
that the diaphragm takes it for them involuntarily. Their 
chief concern should be the conversion of the breath into 
tone and its proper distribution and control during the 
period that the tone is sustained. Do not strive for the big 
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tone but for the pure one. The vocal climax of any phrase 
should be reached by a gradual effort of concentration of 
tone in frontal resonators combined with the physical con- 
trol of breath and intercostal muscles and an absolute relax- 
ation of the muscles of the throat. 

Securing the relaxed position of the throat is largely the 
ability to hear the free tone. If, instead of repeatedly telling 
pupils that they are producing throaty tones and constantly 
giving them that thought, a teacher would endeavor to 
secure relaxation by a few simple exercises he would be 
more successful in demonstrating this point. 

I think most throaty singing is caused by throat self- 
consciousness. As a matter of fact, the less one thinks of 
the throat when singing the more possible it is to secure a 
tone free from throatiness. There must be no rigidity of 
the cords and muscles which support the head. Yawning 
relaxes the throat, but when attacking the tone the tension 
of the vocal cords must begin with the attack. 

Singing is so largely mental that the more the mind con- 
trols and governs it, the more perfect is the art. 

The feeling of relaxation that comes with a deep inhala- 
tion of breath should be presesved when the tone is at- 
tacked. Use all of the resonating head cavities for the 
upper tones and have a sensation of expansion as you ascend 
the scale. This will tend to overcome any contraction of 
the throat muscles or the rising of the larynx. The tension 
needed to support the tones will be furnished by the inter- 
costal muscles. 

After the voice is placed and one has it under control, 
forget it when singing! Try to get the composer’s meaning, 
realizing that words in themselves mean little except as 
they express thoughts, and that notes in music are simply 
the symbols by which musical ideas are indicated! Words 
and notes, therefore, are the devices by which thoughts are 
clothed, and they must be vitalized by one’s intelligence. 
This paragraph of mine from my lecture was quoted by 
the late, distinguished critic, James Huneker, in his book, 
“The Bedouins,” with the remark: “Mr. Robinson's words 
are golden.” 


Plans for Society of the Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music, now in its tenth 
season, has made plans this year for the enlargement of its 
chorus from fifty to eighty members, with the view to en- 
larging the scope of its activities. The chorus is under the 
direction of Stephen Townsend, the well known vocal 
teacher of Boston, who has so arranged his teaching sched- 
ule that Tuesdays, Wednesdays ard Thursdays may be de- 
voted to his New York classes, and the evenings of Tuesday 
and Thursday to the rehearsing of the chorus. The pro- 
gram of the first concert of the society, November 26, will 
be devoted to Bach, and will include several of the church 
cantatas. Choral works by Brahms, Beethoven, and Schu- 
bert (the Mass in E flat) are in course of preparation for 
the other concerts. Last year the work of the chorus was 
highly commended for the quality of tone and the satisfy- 
ing balance of the voices. Credit for this is due in great 
part to the untiring efforts of Mr. Townsend toward a uni- 
form perfection of tonal production. 


Galli-Curci Concert October 22 


Mme. Galli-Curci, who will make her first New York 
appearance of the season in concert at the Hippodrome 
next Sunday night, October 22, will give only two New 
York concerts during the present season, an extensive tour 
through the middle western and southern sections of this 
country and eastern Canada leaving but a meager portion 
of her time for appearances in the East. 

The famous soprano, whose record of artistic and popular 
growth since her first appearance in this country is a 
record truly unique, began her seventh consecutive sea- 
son in this country October 2, her last concert of the sea- 
son being scheduled for next May 30 

In addition to her concert tours, the diva will make her 
opera appearances as last season with the Metropolitan 
and Chicago opera companies. 


Nahan Franko’s New “Strad” 


Or maybe it should be referred to as Nahan Franko’s 
old “Strad.”, for it dates from 1701, according to the label 
it carries inside its precious body. The instrument was 
brought to New York from Europe, where Sam Franko 
purchased it at the request of his brother, Nahan, from 
Joan Nianen, Spanish violinist. The last named had re- 
ceived the fiddle from the King of Spain. Its present 
owner declares this prized “Strad.” to be exceptionally well 
factured and rich toned, and he says he will be glad to 
show it to all players and connoisseurs. 
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(oncerning NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


(Conduétor of 


The Cleveland Orchestra 


and his appearance at the National Eisteddfod, 


at Ammanford, Wales, on August 8 and 9, 1922, 


as (ductor of 1 he London Symphony Orchestra 


London Times, August 12, 1922, Saturday 

His (Cyril Jenkins) music indeed has domi- 
nated the Festival in much the same manner as Mr. 
Nikolai Sokoloff’s personality has dominated the 
evening concerts. 


The Manchester Guardian 


The London Symphony Orchestra gave the 
“Don Juan” of Strauss and under the baton of Mr. 
Sokoloff it was played not only with great spirit but 
with great beauty. The main love theme, one of 
the most beautiful that Strauss ever wrote, was given 
in a most ravishing way, and if the grotesque ele- 
ments of the composition had not had all their irony, 
the “Don Juan” theme itself had a magnificent car- 
riage and elan. 


The Weekly Mail, August 12, 1922 


Nikolai Sokoloff occupied the conductor’s desk 
and it was a revelation to a Welsh audience of the 
art of conducting. Under the baton of the eminent 
Russian, the Orchestra played with inspiring preci- 
sion, impetuosity and contrasting moods. From the 
outset to the finish the audience was enraptured. 


By Gerald Cumberland in The Western 

Mail 

The presence of Mr. Nikolai Sokoloff as con- 
ductor at two of the concerts was felt by everyone 
to be a most vivifying and refreshing influence. Mr. 
Sokoloff is young and ardent; he is a musician to 
his finger tips; and though he is a Russian American, 
we doubt whether a single member of the audience 
felt that his psychology was in any way alien from 
that of Welshmen. 


Cambria Leader 

Mr. Sokoloff, a typical American in his horn 
rimmed glasses, captivated the audience at once. He 
was bubbling over with personality. He conducted 
the “Magic Cauldron” of Cyril Jenkins, through a 
performance that made one gasp. 


The Cambria Leader 


It was another great night for Sokoloff. He and 
Sir Hugh Allen are the two discoveries of the Eis- 
teddfod crowd. The sight of Sokoloff is a signal for 
applause bordering on hero-worship. He had a tre- 
mendous reception for his conducting of Strauss’s 
“Don Juan” and when he conducted Cyril Jenkins’ 
“Celtic Rhapsody” he had a greater one. His char- 
acteristic upward movement of the left arm seems 
to pull the audience as much as the Orchestra. He 
has a vivid humanity about his methods and his per- 
sonality that enables him to silence the huge pavilion 
with a tap of his baton. 


Yorkshire Post, August 9, 1922 


Mr. Sokoloff, the young American conductor, 
has magnificent gifts. He combines with great musi- 
cianship an ardent yet well disciplined temperament, 
and an intellectual sympathy which enables him to 
appreciate music of many varied types. The audi- 
ence took him to their hearts at once and he achieved 
a remarkable success. 


The Western Mail, August 11, 1922 


With a vivid performance of the “Don Juan” 
Symphonic Poem of Richard Strauss pulsating with 
alternating tenderness and passion under the conduc- 
torship ‘of Nikolai Sokoloff, the orchestral items 
again aroused the enthusiasm of a large audience. 


The South Wales News, August 11, 1922 


The concert opened with an impressive perform- 
ance of Richard Strauss’ Symphonic Poem, “Don 
Juan” (Op. 20), and the marvelous power of the 
Orchestra was revealed under the magnetic conduct- 
ing of Nikolai Sokoloff. The Celtic Rhapsody by 
Cyril Jenkins, built up of Welsh Folk tunes—‘The 
Rising of the Lark,” “David of the White Rock” 
and “Hunting the Hare” followed, conducted by 
Nikolai Sokoloff and not as announced by the com- 
poser, and never had these haunting melodies a more 
beautiful presentation than that given by the Orches- 
tra under a Russian! The playing of the Orchestra 
appeared to wake the very soul of the Cymry in the 
haunting cadences of “David of the White Rock.” 


Manchester Dispatch 

Nikolai Sokoloff, who as the conductor of the 
London Symphony Orchestra made his first appear- 
ance in this country since his remarkable success in 
America, had a tremendous reception. 


London Star 

Mr. Sokoloff, the conductor of Cleveland, Ohio, 
made his first appearance in the United Kingdom, 
and under him the London Symphony Orchestra 
played with great spirit. 


The Yorkshire Post, August 11, 1922 


The great event of the day was the evening con- 
cert conducted by Mr. Nikolai Sokoloff, who on his 
first appearance last Tuesday won golden opinions. 
His programme was devoted almost exclusively to 
modern music and though Richard Strauss’s compo- 
sition must have been entirely unknown to nine- 
tenths of the audience, Mr. Sokoloff’s interpretation 
of “Don Juan” roused the greatest enthusiasm. Mr. 
Sokoloff also conducted Mr. Cyril Jenkins’ “Celtic 
Rhapsody” with great fire and rhythmic feeling. 


For information concerning THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA apply to 
ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 


210 Caxton Building, Cleveland 
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Frances Paperte Returns From Vacation 


‘Now and then in the opera I have to give my breath 
ontrol a genuine test,” Frances Paperte remarked a few 
davs ago, “but you may take it on very good authority, 
directly from this singing person, that climbing to the top 
f Long’s Peak, the other side of Denver, takes just about 





FRANCES PAPERTE 
at an altitude 
Top of Long's Pe ak (2) 


of 12,500 feet m 
{nother 


Chicago Opera (1) 
this ia the 
picture of 


of the 
the Rockies 
Miss Papert 


nough breath to supply an entire opera company for the 


season, I climbed up and up, 12,500 miles—I mean, feet 
and then just for luck, I sang a few scales to the coldest 
sudience of my career—a glacier. It was a fairly warm 
lay in September when we started up the hill but I dis- 
covered that it gets pretty chilly as you draw near 
he ave n.’ 

Miss Paperte, it seems, took a late vacation this summer 
and part by train and part by motor she went as far as the 
wildest roads in Colorado would permit. Incidentally, she 

going back there in about a month for concerts in Den 
ver and other cities that are under the musical sway of 
Robert Slack. The early part of the summer she spent in 


New York and on Long Island conscientiously studying and 
coaching new roles and additions to her song repertory 
Like a chosen few of the other popular concert artists she 


punctuated the warm months with a dozen or more recital 
appearances, but when September came along, the mezzo 
soprano of the Chicago Opera hiked out for the far west, 


got into an attractive pair of knickers and breathed in som« 
frosty air at the top of the world. And now she’s back in her 
New York apartment that looks out over Morningside Park, 
almost as high in the clouds as Long’s Peak (?) Ina 
week or two her concert work will take her westward and 
one of the early stops will be Toledo, where Miss Paperte 
opens the Ov-pheus Club’s season, With the Chicago Opera 
he will do only a limited number of special performances, 
this arrangement having been made in deference to a very 
considerable request for her services in concert. She has 
secured Frank Bibb as her accompanist and assisting artist 
for most of her engagements. > a 
Della Baker “Jumps Into Instant Popularity” 

Among the engagements which Della Baker, soprano, 
has filled with success mention might be made of her sing- 


ing of the Mad Scene from “Lucia” with the New York 
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Symphony Orchestra, the Beethoven ninth choral symphony 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, two appearances with the 
Stadium Orchestra in New York with Henry Hadley and 
Arnold Volpe conducting, and with the Columbia University 
Oratorio Society under the direction of Walter Henry 
Hall. In addition, Miss Baker has appeared with Rosa 
Ponselle, Rudolph Ganz, David Bispham, Riccardo Stracciari 
and others. After an appearance in New York, Max Smith, 
of the American, stated that Miss Baker is possessed of a 
beautiful tone and scored an instantaneous hit. At the 
time of an engagement in Brooklyn, the Eagle of that city 
said that Miss Baker jumped into instant popularity when 
she made her first appearance. Upon the occasion of her 
singing in Columbus, the critic of the Dispatch wrote that 
she revealed one of the most unusual soprano voices heard 
in Columbus that season 


NIAGARA FALLS PLEASED WITH 
110TH IRISH REGIMENT BAND 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., October 9.—Before a record crowd 
in the International Theater here, the 110th Irish Regiment 
Band made its initial appearance in the United States, Sun- 
day afternoon, October 1. The band also played at a 
concert that evening. Under the able leadership of Lieut. 
J. Andrew Wiggins, the Irish bandsmen presented an ex- 
cellent program which was well received by an appreciative 
audience. The engagement was informal to a certain degree 
and the audience was forced to depend upon verbal an- 
nouncements of numbers, there being no printed programs. 

The programs were similar at both concerts. The first 
half was given over entirely to Irish numbers. A march 
arranged by Lieut. Wiggins was the ope ning selection. This 
presentation seems to be the crowning effort of the Irish 
musicians, The audience responded with repeated applause. 
There were other numbers with perhaps a greater display 
of technic, but the inspiration of the conductor was mani- 
fested in this particular march. Other numbers were Sulli 
van's fantasia “Emerald Isle,” Godfrey’s “Reminiscence of 
Ireland” (these two were remarkably well rendered), “Irish 
Patrol” by Pueremer, “Dear Erin” by Cootes, and “Three 
Irish Pictures” by Ansell, The last half of the program 
was made up of music of an opposite nature, such as the 
introduction to the third act from “Lohengrin,” and similar 
omeprens These compositions were well executed and 
satisfied a rather critical audience, for the gathering was 
repre palatine of the musical devotees of this city. “The 
American Patrol” and a novelty composition, “Baby Ser- 
enade,” were played as encores. 

One of the features of the concerts was the solo singing 
by Beatrice O'Leary, soprano. Miss O’Leary very cleverly 
sang the Irish folk song, “Kathleen Mavourneen.” John 
Trenholm, pipe-major, was well received. His demonstra 
tion with the bags was unique. Jean McNaughton, dancer, 
gave several clever interpretations of Irish jigs. William 
Tong and R. W. Everson were enjoyed in cornet solos. 

Roger de Bruyn, manager of the band, who made the ar 
rangements for the engagement and who accompanied the 
band here, remarked that the bandsmen were well pleased 
with their reception at Niagara Falls. They arrived here 
Sunday morning, October 1, and were personally conducted 
on a tour about the State reservation and the falls and gorge 
of Niagara. They declared that they were pleased with 
their introduction to the United States, and the crowds that 
gathered at the theater at both concerts seemed well sat 
isfied with the Irish musicians. The band left for Bingham- 
ton immediately after the evening concert. Ci. A. 


Barclay to Sing With Jeanne de Mar 


In addition to the recitals and oratorio appearances which 
have been booked for him, John Barclay will appear fre- 
quently this season as soloist, with Frederick Bristol II 
at the piano, at the lecture recitals of Jeanne de Bo 
Miss de Mar’s lectures, which are illustrated by vocal and 
instrumental selections, concern modern French music, in 
which Mr. Barclay is well versed, having lived and studied 
in France. Among the cities in which Mr. Barclay will 
sing in association with Miss de Mar are Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 


October 19, 1922 


Raymond Havens—Distinguished Hoodoo 


That Raymond Havens may soon be regarded as a dis- 
tinguished hoodoo as well as a distinguished pianist is 
suggested by the events and mishaps that attend his annual 
visits abroad. A year ago the good ship Pocahontas which 
Mr. Havens selected for crossing the ocean took forty-four 





RAYMOND HAVENS. 


days to reach Naples, arriving in the Italian city with a 
record of eleven of the crew in irons, one suicide and one 
poisoned. This year Mr. Havens selected the Niew Am- 
sterdam, and a serious fire broke out in the hold imme- 
diately after the pianist boarded the ship, delaying the 
sailing three days. At the end of his sojourn in Europe, 
a few weeks ago, Mr. Havens arrived in Genoa in order 
to connect with the Cretic, upon which he was to return 


to the States. It appears that the White Star Line 
evidently had been apprised of Mr. Havens’ reputation, 
and cancelled the sailing at once, making it necessary for 


the weary artist to travel 600 miles to Naples in order to 
get home in time for his early fall engagements. 

Mr, Havens spent a very interesting summer in Europe. 
Visiting Amsterdam first, he proceeded to Leipsic, Dresden, 
Nuremberg, Oberammergau, Munich, Vienna, Venice, 
Florence, Perugia, Assisi, Genoa, Rome and Naples. He 
found many interesting pieces for his concerts this season. 
The pianist will give recitals in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, and many other cities. Mr. Havens will again be 
heard as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
having won a number of splendid successes with that 
organization, as well as with other symphony orchestras. 


City Symphony Members Selected 

In selecting the musicians for the new City Symphony 
Orchestra great care has been taken by the founders, includ- 
ing Senator Coleman du Pont, Bartlett Arkell, Manton B 
Metcalf, Lewis L. Clarke and Ralph Pulitzer, to secure only 
men who have had experience in other important symphonic 
organizations. From the Boston Symphony Orchestra fifteen 
men have been taken; eighteen City Symphony players have 
been with the New York Philharmonic Society, twenty-five 
with the New York Symphony Society, and nineteen with 
the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra. 
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N. A. O. Executive CoMMITTEE MEETs. 

Chairman McAll called twelve members of the executive 
committee to order at the October 9 meeting, in the new 
headquarters, 173 Madison avenue, and at once submitted 
the detailed sketch for the new circular of information. 
Various suggestions and improvements were made, and the 
circular will soon be available for public distribution. A 
letter from Editor Gruenstein, of The Diapason (Chicago) 
acknowledging receipt of a check for $50 was received, 
and comments were made on his splendid service during 
the Chicago convention. 

Dr. Noble, the new president, gave a brief statement 
covering his experience at the Buffalo “American Festival.” 
The treasurer reported on hand $729.58, with 860 members 
scattered in forty-two states, showing how widespread is 
the interest in the National Association of Organists. Mr. 
Keese reported a New Jersey dinner and conference ior 
October 23, in Elizabeth. George M. Howie, organist 
(pupil of Mr. Doane), communicated the information that 
he has arranged recitals by Doane, November 23; Dupré, 
January 4; Dr. Russell and the Princeton Glee Club, March 
4. John W. Teed of Columbia, Mo., reported “Scouting 
‘round” that State, in co-operation with Arthur Davis, 
president, of St. Louis. : 

Committees were duly appointed, including the important 
committee on standardizing organ consoles (Noble, Cour- 
boin and Swinnen), and one on promotion and_ publicity 
(Riesberg, Adams, Nevins, Norton, McAll, Carl and 
Weston). To organist Beebe of Brooklyn was sent a letter 
of sympathy because of illness. A unanimous vote of con- 
gratulation was taken to be spread on the minutes honoring 
Chairman Reginald L. McAll, who completed his twentieth 
anniversary as organist of the Church of the Covenant. 
The meeting adjourned to November 13. 

Courty Rossi-DizH~, MusSICALE. 

Mme. Courty Rossi-Diehl is back at work, and as active 
as ever. Her musicale of October 5 was a great success, 
the studio being crowded, with over one hundred and fifty 
people attending; she counted on a hundred. Many promi- 
nent people came as guests, including two young composers, 
Maestri Taverna and Scarmolin. Before opening, she made 
a short speech in which she explained her ideas in giving 
this series of musicales. She realized she might be severely 
criticised, she said, in allowing beginners to give such a 
program, as all participating had studied only two to six 
months (with the exception of Domenica Alessi, who had 
been with her two and a half years). The results surpassed 
all expectation, and ail sang with excellent breath control 
and free, easy production. Miss Alessi displayed a voice 
of exceptional quality and splendid technic, with a beautiful, 
even trill. Miss Rossi-Diehl’s own song, “Field Flowers,” 
was enthusiastically encored; she sang it brilliantly. Other 
very promising voices were those of Miss Kirwen, who will 
sing for the Women’s Club of Hoboken in October ; Marion 
Kennedy, whose voice is a bi@liant soprano; Margaret 
Elliott, whose voice, though small, is of very sympathetic 
quality; Mollie Miller, who is developing into a splendid 
dramatic soprano, and Anna lassogna, who has a mezzo 
soprano voice, sonorous and of remarkable quality. In all, 
these singers have a future interesting to watch. Her next 
pupils’ recital will be held at the Academy, in order to ac 
commodate all who have expressed a wish to attend. 

PATTERSON Pupit RetuRNS FROM Europe. 

Estelle Leask, artist pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 
has recently returned from a visit to England and France. 
While in London she sang for Mme. Blanche Marchesi, un- 
der whose mother, the celebrated Mathilde Marchesi, Miss 
Patterson received her training. In France she was the 
guest at the American Hospital at Rheims, where she sang 
and took an active part in the work. She was also present 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the Anne Morgan milk 
station at Soissons, and reports much more activity in the 
devastated districts than when last there. 

WANAMAKER AupITORIUM RECITALS. 

Marcel Dupré began the autumnal series of recitals at the 
Wanamaker auditorium, and Charles M. Courboin continued 
them with a recital on October 12, when he played a pro- 
gram of eight numbers, of which four were by the American 
composers Maitland, Grasse, Russell and Yon. Mr. Dupré 
will resume his recitals on his return from the Pacific 
Coast about Christmas time. 

ANNA VAN GERow A Musica Hostess. 

Anna Van Gerow, the soprano, whose fine voice and per- 
sonality have brought her many excellent engagements, 
announces her specialty as hostess and director of social 
musicale affairs. She has been prominent in the summer 
musical life at Lake George and Mt. Kineo House, Maine, 
as well as during the winter season at Nassau, Bahamas, 
and Miami Beach Club. She will accompany the Clark 
Mediterranean Cruise on the steamer Empress of Scotland. 

TENoR Crooks 1N ROCHESTER. 

Richard Crooks, who has already been engaged for seven 
appearances as soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, has been booked to appear with that organization 
in Rochester, N. Y., November 29. 

Louis Ropert Both OrGANIsT AND CoAcH. 

Louis Robert, who came to America highly recommended 
by Mengelberg and other eminent authorities, played the 
organ as summer substitute for Robert Gayler in Brooxlyn, 
also giving an organ recital in the Green Avenue Baptist 
Church. Previously he was heard in an organ recital at the 
Wanamaker auditorium. 

Moe. be Fee's Correct Appress. 

Mme. de Fee Farduly, singer and teacher, who recently 
arrived in New York, is at 124 West Eighty-eighth street, 
and not at 124 West 120th street, as was recently printed. 

F. W. R. 


Young Artists Impress 


Arthur Burt, pianist, assisted by Manila Hartzle Powers, 
soprano, was presented in a recital at the High School 
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Auditorium of Roselle, N. J., on September 26. Mr. Burt is 
a pupil of Sol Alberti, and Miss Powers is a voice pupil 
of William S. Brady and does her coaching with Mr. 
Alberti. Both were enthusiastically received by an 
audience that filled the hall. Mr. Burt, although still in 
his ‘teens has an innate sense of the value of musical 
phrases and the maturity of a much older pianist. His 
technic is clean and sure and shows a well built foundation. 
Miss Powers’ voice is a soprano of real warmth in her 
lower and middle registers and brilliance in her upper 
tones. She is extremely musical and sings with a fine 
understanding of her texts. 


Record Makers Make New Record 


In the year 1920 the Criterion Male Quartet gave con- 
certs in 266 cities besides playing fourteen weeks at the 
Strand Theater, New York. With all this these four singers 
found time to make some 200 records for the different 
phonograph companies. They consider that is one of their 
greatest records. 

They have just signed a contract with Horner & Witte, 
of Kansas City, Mo., to appear in the States of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Texas, where they are booked to 
appear on the same course with Schumann Heink, Arthur 
Middleton, Paul Althouse, Barbara Maurel, Tandy Macken- 
zie and Thurlow Lieurance. The quartet recently finished a 
ten weeks’ engagement at Ocean Grove, N. J., appearing 
in the Young People’s Temple every morning, besides giving 
three concerts in the huge auditorium, 7,000 people attend- 
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ing the last one. Forthcoming dates are as follows: 

November 6, Council Bluffs, Ia.; November 7, University 
Place, Neb.; November 8, Manhattan, Kan.; November 9, 
Beloit, Kan.; November 10, McPherson, Kan.; November 
13, Chanute, Kan.; November 14, Pawhuska, Okla.; No 
vember 15, Stillwater, Okla.; November 16, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; November 18, El Paso, Tex.; November 20, 
Laredo, Tex.; November 21, Houston, Tex.; November 22, 
Port Arthur, Tex.; November 23, Fort Worth, Tex.; No- 
vember 24, Brownwood, Tex.; November 27, Henrietta, 
Okla.; November 28, Miami, Okla.; November 29, Tulsa, 
Okla.; November 30, Springfield, Mo.; December 1, Kansas 
City, Mo.; December 4, Omaha, Neb.; December 8, Marion, 
Illinois. a 


Isa Kremer Corrects Figures 


Isa Kremer, the Russian singer of folk songs of all na 
tions, who comes here with the reputatior! of a tremendous 
success in Europe and is to make her debut at Town Hall 
on Sunday evening, October 22, has sent a letter to her 
managers, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, correcting a state 
ment sent out in regard to her. It was originally announced 
that she had given fifty-two concerts in Petrograd, thirty- 
four in Warsaw, nineteen in Berlin and 160 in Constantinople 
Miss Kremer writes; “A number of errors have crept into 
the figures which have been announced for the number of 
Kremer concerts. These must be corrected as follows: the 
number of concerts in Warsaw was 120; in Petrograd, 
ninety-two; in Berlin, nineteen; in Russian Provinces, 268, 
and in Constantinople, 160,” 
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“Gave Pleasure to a Large Audience’ at His Second 
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ANY OTHER YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST.” 
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Again last night Francis Moore disclosed to a large and en- 
thusiastic audience the grace and proficiency he has attained as 
a manipulator of the keyboard. 

Delicacy and lightness of touch, resiliency of wrist, fleetness 
of fingers and the charm of singing tone, unforced, were con- 
spicuous traits in his performance of a program representing 
Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Mozart, Debussy, Chopin and Schu- 
mann. No wonder his ligteners redemanded some of these num- 
bers —-New York American, Oct. 11, 1922. 

When Francis Moore gives a piano recital one has a com- 
fortable certainty that ali is well. He is a musician of the 
sound, well-grounded sort, who plays Bach with vigorous 
clarity and lets Mozart be as joyous as he wished. 

Mr. Moore opened with Beethoven dances and closed with 
the demanding Schumann Etudes, -His tone sang beguilingly 
through the Schumann and he brought to each number of his 
program a clean technique and the charm of sympathetic un- 
derstanding.—New York Evening Mail, Oct. 11, 1922. 


Mr. Moore's performance gave very much pleasure to a large 
audience. He played with a good piano tone, technical finish 
and elegance of style. He was at his best, perhaps, in the 
Mozart Sonata. This music he read with rare taste and musical 
sensibility. —New York Herald, Oct. 11, 1922, 


— 

Mr. Moore plays lyric music well. He began the evening 
with Beethoven's Dance in G major and the one in C major 
He phrased admirably and got the most out of the varied 
shades cf touch and tempo. 

For the Bach enthusiasts there was a Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue, endless strings of pearly notes, clean-cut and fragile. 
Mr. Moore does this:admirably. In the Mozart, which followed, 
there were many instances of fine legato playing, and the sec- 
ond part of its closing allegro assai appealed to the audience as 
particularly well done. 

A Debussy ‘‘Arabesque’’ was encored and the familiar Brahms 
Waltz in A flat had the virtue of being played with extreme 
grace but no touch of sentimentality. It deserved the repetition 
demanded. The Chopin-Liszt ‘“‘Maiden's Wish,’ Chopin ‘“Bar- 
carolle,”” Op. 60 and Symphonic Etudes by Schumann, rounded 
out an applauseful evening.—New York World, Oct. 11, 1922. 


Francis Moore drew a fine and appreciative audience to his 
piano recital in Aeolian Hall last evening and delighted his 
hearers with a gorneinety distinguished delivery of Mozart's F 
major sonata. The Bach fantasie and fugue and the Schumann 
Etudes with which he concluded a rather diversified list, showed 
the youthful artist at his best. He displayed a versatility not 
excelled by any other young American pianist. 

New York Morning Telegraph, Oct. 11, 1922 

Francis Moore gave a recital in Aeolian Hal! last evening 
that held much of engaging interest. He put together a some 
what unusual program that in itself showed thought. He has 
none of the airs of the proverbial virtuoso, for which one is 
grateful. He ner sincerely, with grace and often with rea! 
power, and is, indeed, the kind of pianist that even a profes- 
sional concert goer may listen to with interest. 

—New York Evening Journal, Oct. 11, 1922 


Francis Moore Proves Versatile 

Francis Moore gave a recital last night in Aeolian Hall—the 
forerunner of many to come. 

He seemed a versatile pianist, with ample agility combined 
with smoothness and an agreeably light touch well adapted to 
the Mozart sonata and Debussy Arabesque while he was able 
to command varied expression and sufficient force in the 
weightier Schumann number. Repetitions and extra numbers 
were added for a good-sized audience 

New York Tribune, Oct. 11, 1922 


Francis Moore, familiar once each year as an independent 
artist of merit, gave his first recital of the season 

—New York Times, Oct. 11, 1922 

Mr. Moore did not stint himself as to program, for it wa 

difficult enough, embracing compositions by Bach, Mozart, De 

bussy, Chopin and Schumann. Had we a desire to play the 
piano we should be satisfied with Mr. Moore's gift 

New York Evening World, Oct, 11, 1922 


Francis Moore returned to Aeolian Hall last night and played 
there a program of scope and skill. A large audience heard 
him and seemed to vote him a favorite among younger pianists 

New York Evening Sun, Oct. 11, 1922 

Francis Moore, a young American pianist well known here 
gave a recital last night in Aeolian Hall. He plays with tech 
nical skill and interprets his music with scholarly care 

—New York Evening Telegram, Oct. 11, 1922 


Under the Direction of EVELYN HOPPER, 
Aeolian Hall New York City 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 
Heietz’ Former Team Mate Cominc. 
Serlin, September 20.—Isidore Achron, the Russian 


pianist who traveled with Jascha Heifetz all over Russia 
before Heifetz came to America, is preparing to follow his 
former team mate and most intimate friend across the 
ocean, where he will, however, appear as soloist only. The 
two artists met again for the first time in London this 
summer, and Heifetz persuaded his friend to make the 
trip. Achron, after going through unbelievable hardships 
during the revolution, escaped to Rumania, where he made 
a phenomenal success. He gave one concert in Berlin at 
the end of last season and was enthusiastically received by 
the entire press, Achron’s brother, Joseph Achron, a well 
known violinist and composer, is still in Petrograd, where 
he figures as a leader of the younger generation, a 
Deespen Gets STRAUSS PREMIERES. 

Dresden, September 22—The German premiéres of 
Strauss’ two latest works—the ballet, “Whipped Cream,” 
and the comic opera, “Intermezzo”—will take place at the 
Dresden Opera, contracts having already been signed. 













“A voice of great 
sympathy and true ability.” 
(Duluth News-Tribune) 
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This will signalize Strauss’ reconciliation with the Dresden 
institution, which under Schuch was the favorite theater 
for his premiéres. The first performances anywhere of the 
works in question wilt, however, take place at Vienna and 
Salzburg, respectively. M. U. 


ELeanor Spencer ENGAGED BY LEADING ORCHESTRA. 


Berlin, September 20.—Eleanor Spencer, the American 
pianist, is at the outset of a very busy season. Her first 
engagement is with the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Am- 
sterdam and The Hague, where she will take part as soloist 
in the César Franck Festival. She will then appear with 
orchestras in Berlin and Vienna, and later fill engagements 
with the Bremen Philharmonic, under Dr. Ernst Wendel, 
and the National Orchestra at Mannheim, under Erich 
Kleiber, playing the MacDowell concerto both times. She 
will also appear in a number of recitals in wane es 


Zuricn FestivaAL Pians, 1923. 


Zurich, September 21—Your correspondent learns that 
the next Zurich Festival will be held next June—a month 
later than this year, in order to allow trans-Atlantic visit- 
ors time to arrive in Europe after the American season. 
The operas chosen by the committee for performance are 
Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” Verdi's “Aida,” Mozart's “Cosi 
Fan Tutte” and Rossini’s “Barber.” An ensemble of Ger- 
man stars, probably under the direction of Max von Schil- 
lings, will do the “Meistersinger,” of which the big closing 
scene (the “Festwiese”) will be repeated in the open air, on 
the summit of the Dolder, in the form of a real folk fes- 
tival, all the ancient Swiss guilds taking part as “chorus.” 
For the Italian performances no definite engagements have 
as yet been made, but it is rumored that negotiations have 
been opened with an ensemble of leading singers now 
engaged in America. , a 


Rupotpw Reuter In Berwin. 


Berlin, September 24.—Rudolph Reuter, the American 
pianist, has arrived in Berlin and is comfortably ensconsed 
in a beautiful studio in the western part of the city. A 
number of pupils from America made the trip with him 
and will continue their studies with him during the winter, 
at the same time taking advantage of the musical activities 
of the German capital. After a visit to Munich and Ober- 
ammergau Mr. Reuter will become musically active, the 
first of his Berlin recitals taking place in October. He 
fogs in Vienna in November, in Paris in February, and 
in London in May, 1923, A. ®. 


CHILDREN’s Opera IN ITALY. 


Milan, September 18—The federation for juvenile 
musical performances—known as the Fa Mi Society—will 
open its winter season with the production of the new 
opera, “La Ninno Nonna Della Bambola,” written specially 
for the Children’s Theater by F. Balilla Pratella. E. R. 





“The late Edward J. de Coppet bequeathed 
a priceless legacy to the musical world 
when he founded the 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


It occupies an unchallenged position and 
its public comprises the most cultured 
music-lovers of this and of other cities.”— 


W. J. Henderson in the New York Herald. 
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I SEE THAT 


William A. Clark, Jr., will give another million dollars to 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

“Tosca” will open the season at the Metropolitan on No- 
vember 13 with Jeritza in the title role. 

Mischa Elman has announced his engagement to Mildred 
Stone, a sister-in-law of Rudolf Polk. 

Two more branches of the Papalardo Vocal Studios have 
been opened in New York and Brooklyn. 

Artur Bodanzky and Bernhard Pzaumgartner are two of 
the tallest conductors in the world. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra opened its New York season 
at Carnegie Hall last Tuesday evening. 

The Mayor’s Committee of New York held a meeting to 
consider the proposal to license music teachers. 

Last Sunday was the fifteenth anniversary of John Mc- 
Cormack’s operatic debut. 

The four weeks’ season of the San Carlo Opera in New 
York was a great success. 

Ethel Jones will give a song recital at Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of October 30. 

Howard S. Green, pupil of Professor Riesberg, won the 
first prize in the Adolf Becker $100 contest. 

In 1920 the Criterion Male Quartet made about 200 records 
for the different phonograph companies. 

The 1922-23 season of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
promises to be one of great musical interest. 

A concert bureau has just been opened in connection with 
the Cornish School, Seattle. 

Mabel Garrison and Rosalie Miller are among the Amer- 
icans who are singing in opera in Germany. 

Grace Holst is the latest addition to the personnel of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Musicians for the City Symphony Orchestra have been 
selected from the Boston, New York Philharmonic and 
Symphony, and Metropolitan Opera House orchestras. 

Leopold Auer has been recuperating in Dresden from nervous 
and physical fatigue. 

Bruno Walter has been given the title of professor by the 
Bavarian Government. 

The Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts have been discon- 
tinued for this season. 

Edwin Franko Goldman was the guest of honor at an 
Evening Mail concert on October 8. 

Ethelynde Smith has filled about three hundred engagements 
in five seasons. 

A municipal chorus has been organized in Portland, Ore. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art will hold its annual 
scholarship contest on October 24. 

The Irish Band is continuing to arouse great interest on tour. 

“Miss Bobby” Besler will give a series of recitals for young 
folks at the Punch and Judy Theater. 

Alfred Cortot is expected to arrive here shortly for his 
fourth American tour. 

The scholarships at the Guilmant Organ School have been 
awarded, 

Galli-Curci will sing at the Hippodrome on the evening of 
October 22. 

Dr. Daniel Sullivan has moved to larger vocal studios at 
132 West Seventy-fourth street. 

Twelve operas will be presented by the German opera com- 
pany which will tour here this season. 

The next Cincinnati May Festival will mark its golden 
jubilee. 

The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra has begun re- 
hearsals for its twenty-first season. 

Frieda Rochen, a Niessen-Stone pupil for five years and 
now with Joseph Regneas, gave a recital at Babylon, 
L. L, on October 18. 

Allen and Fabiani have signed a contract to manage Charles 
Dalmores for the next two seasons. 

May Korb will make her New York recital debut at Aeolian 
Hall on November 8. 

Celsolin is the name of a new instrument invented by Celso 
Urtado., 

Lillian Ginrich will sing for the Kiwanis Club of Geneva, 
N. Y., on November 3. 

Marcel Dupré will fill seventy-two engagements during 
his six months’ tour of the United States and Canada. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and the Princess Tsianina are 
winning success on tour in joint recital. 

Marguerite Hazzard, Joseph Regneas artist, sang at a 
meeting of tthe N. Y. State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and as a result secured several engagements. 

As a result of his success last Sunday, John Charles 
Thomas will give an “encore” recital in New York. 

The Italian-American Arts Association held a reception in 
honor of Gigli. G. N 
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Guilmant Organ School Scholarship Awarded 


The Berolzheimer Scholarships at the Guilmant Organ 
School have been awarded by Dr. William C. Carl to the 
successful candidates following the examination tests of 
October 6. Warren J. Foley, New York City; Helen Web- 
er, Youngstown, Ohio; Robert Rudolff, Newark, N. J., and 
Edith F.. McIntosh, Rockville Centre, N. Y., have secured 
the coveted prize from the City Chamberlain and Mrs. 
Berolzheimer. 

For several years the Guilmant Organ School has fur- 
nished a large number of candidates for the annual tests at 
the American Guild of Organists. Harold Morey Smith, 
Del Reeves MacMillan, Ella Goldsworthy Cox, Edward 

eterson, Iona Henrietta See, and A. Ruth Barrett were 
admitted to the Guild this year. 

Dr. Carl’s Master Class began its sessions October 11. 
Among the subjects to be treated during the season are: 
recital preparation, the church service, hymns, chants, 
anthems, accompanying, score-reading, the oratorios, musi- 
cal services and how to prepare them, program-making, 
conducting and registration. 

Dr. Carl’s private organ teaching has started with every 
period filled, and a waiting list before the re-opening of 
the Guilmant School’s season. 


Harry Kaufman’s Recital October 27 


Harry Kaufman, heard last summer as one of the soloists 
selected by the audition committee for the Stadium concerts, 
will give his first piano recital at Town Hall on Friday 
evening, October 27. Mr. Kaufman’s program will include 
a group of transcriptions by Godowsky and Busoni, a group 
of Chopin, compositions by Debussy, Palmgren, Symanowski 
and Albeniz, and Godowsky’s “Symphonic metamorphosis 
of Johann Strauss’ Fledermaus waltzes.” 


Schipa Sings Twice in New York 

On Thursday, October 12, Tito Schipa sang at a Spanish 
concert held at the Town Hall, and on Sunday night last 
he appeared at Carnegie Hall at an Italian hospital benefit. 

Mr. Schipa will fill a number of important concerts be- 
fore joining the Chicago Opera, after which he has been 
— for additional concerts by his managers, Evans and 
Salter. 


Boghetti Artists in Recital 

Giuseppe Boghetti will present three of his artist papils 
in recital at his Philadelphia studio on the afternoon of 
October 21. 
those taking part will be Anna Adams, soprano; Marian 
Anderson, contralto, and William Forman, baritone, with 
Mary Miller Mount at the piano. As is well known, Mr. 
Boghetti also has a studio in New York. 


Crimi Opens Concert Season 
Giulio Crimi scored a very emphatic success in Toronto 
on October 7 at his opening concert of the season, repeating 
his success on the following Monday night in Chatham, 
Ont., at a large benefit. Last Sunday night Mr. Crimi left 


The program is a well arranged one, and- 
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for a short concert tour of three weeks, after which he will 
proceed to Chicago to join the Chicago Opera. 


A Busy Season for Gabrilowitsch 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be heard in his first recital of 
the season in New York, at Aeolian Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, October 28. For his program he has chosen the 
Bach toccata and organ fugue in D minor, transcribed by 
Tausig ; variations, Mozart; allegro, Scarlatti; Beethoven's 
sonata quasi una fantasia; a group of Chopin waltzes and 
impromptus, and. pieces by Henselt and Paderewski. Two 
days prior to his recital, Mr. Gabrilowitsch is playing at 
Mrs. Masters’ School, Dobbs Ferry, New York. The early 
part of November will find him ‘in Chicago, where he is 
scheduled for a recital, after which he will journey to 
Minneapolis to conduct. a r of concerts of the Minneap- 
olis Orchestra. Later in & month he will be back in New 
York again, as soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. With his~duties as conductor of the Detrait 
Orchestra and his recital engagements, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
faces a very busy season. 


PORTLAND WELCOMES SOUSA 
AT BANQUET AND CONCERT 








Alice Buxton Boynton, Local Singer, Gives Recital 


Portland, Me., October 2.—John Philip Sousa with his 
band played to a packed house when he came here on 
September 21. Previous to the concert he was a guest of 
honor at the dinner given to welcome to the city Donald 
Baxter MacMillan, the noted explorer. A more enthusiastic 
audience has rarely been seen in this city. Encore followed 
encore. ‘Whether in the overture for the entire band or 
in the numbers by the cornetist, in the descriptive suites, or 
in the work of Marjorie Moody, the vacal soloist, or of 
George Carey, the xylophone soloist, every number made 
an appeal. Caroline Thomas, the violinist, also secured an 
enthusiastic encore, and the audience seemed never to be 
satisfied, for it insisted upon repetitions and encores even 
at the end of a very long program. 

At the dinner given by the Rotary Club, when Sousa 
and MacMillan were guests, Sousa did not attempt to make 
a speech. He just told a number of stories which had to 
do with some of his experiences and they elicited much 
laughter from the Rotarians and their guests. When he 
had concluded his stories, the noted bandmaster was pre- 
sented with a handsome bouquet of roses. 


Locat Srncer Gives RECITAL 


Alice Buxton Boynton, contralto, well known in the 
musical circles of Portland, was neard in an interesting 
song recital on September 27. Mrs. Boynton has been study- 
ing intensively during the summer months with Joseph 
Regneas of New York, who was located at Raymond, Me., 
during that time. [t was with much interest that the 
audience listened to the contralto’s interpretations. Four- 
drain’s “Alger le Soir,” very modern in is construction, 
was especially well sung, and considering its ultra-modern 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS AND WILLIAM GUSTAFSON 
of the Metropolitan, playing in Maine. (Are they playing 
“Madame Butterfly?’’) : 





tendencies was delightfully musical as Mrs. Boynton gave 
it. Strickland’s “Dreamin’ Time” and “Mornin’ On ze 
Old Bayou” were particularly enjoyable. Two Strauss songs 
and a Schumann song. were included. Meyerbeer’s “Lieti 
Signor,” from “Gli Ugonotti,” was exceedingly pleasing. 
Gertrude L. Buxton was the accompanist for the evening. 


P. S. of P. to Begin Fifth Season 

The Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia, of which 
Josef Pasternack is the conductor, is entering upon its 
fifth season, this year’s concerts being scheduled for the 
Academy of Music on the evenings of November 19, Decem- 
ber 17, January 14, February 11, March 11 and April 8. 
The society will not depart from its original policy of 
encouraging Philadelphia artists who may need just such 
opportunity to reveal their talent. As has been the custom 
in the past, medals for successful effort will be awarded 
This season the gold medal will be awarded for the best 
orchestral composition. The society's orchestra will per 
form the work, under the direction of the composer, if 
possible. Olga Samaroff, pianist; Jeanne Behrend, pianist ; 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist; Hans Kindler, cellist, and 
Florence Easton, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, are the soloists engaged for this season’s concerts. 


Irish Band er wing Wilkes-Barre 
(By Telegraph.) 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., October 11, 
To the Musicat Courter: 

Irish Band gave two wonderful concerts at Irem Temple 
here today. Educational children’s matinee and night pet 
formances. Both packed houses with delighted audiences 
Dancer, sensational singer, piper, cornet soloists splendid. 
All had to respond with three and four encores. The band 
and its programs of Irish music are the talk of the town 
and patrons demand return engagement 

(Signed) Cart A. 
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“Set nerves tingling”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


well”—Evening Sun. 


this was in the impassioned role here. 


abashed the timid spectator. 


Sicilian hate—Brooklyn Eagle. 


recent seasons at the Metropolitan. 
applauded by a large audience.—Herald. 
to be her first appearance here in that part. 


ine, one might say tigerish, with clear notes. 
received.—Tribune. 





(GLADYS AXMAN’S 


SUCCESS AS SANTUZZA in “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” 
With Gallo Opera Co., at the Century Theater, New York 





“A passionate heroine”—Tribune. “Sang with fine effect”—Mail. 


Chief interest of the “Cavalleria Rusticana” centered itself upon the 
of Santusza by Gladys Axman, who formerly sang at the Metropolitan and whose debut 
Miss Axman did gratifyingly well with the sing- 
ing, her good and intelligent handling of her voice winning out. 
and sincerely, and the audience liked her.—Evening Sun. 


Ovation at Opera 
So fierce were hostilities between Santuzza and Turiddu that they set the nerves tingling, and 
Gladys Axman, looking more Italian than the Italians of the 
cast, vied with redoubtable Barra in making this performance a faithful description of 


The chief interest of the evening was in the guest appearance of Miss 
Gladys Axman, a young American soprano, who had been heard during 
her general impersona- 


tion had painstaking sincerity to commend it. 


“Did gratifyingly 
performance 


“guest” 


She acted earnestly 


Photo by Rabinovitch, N. Y. 


Her work was warmly 


In the former, Gladys Axman was Santuzza, making what was said 
She was a passionate hero- 


She was warmly 





Gladys Axman Heard in Mascagni Role 


Her performance was creditably sincere, 
able portrait of Mascagni’s heroine.—Telegram. 


In the curtain raising “Cavalleria” 


Santuzza with fine effect—Mail. 





she gave an accept- 





Gladys Axman sang the music of 
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RICHARD 


nuh 


Violinist 


Noteworthy Press Opinions 


PHILIP HALE in Boston Herald: NO 
FINER VIOLIN PLAYING than 
that of Mr. Richard Burgin in Mozart’s 

Serenade has been heard here in recent 
















years, 





Hl. T. PARKER in Boston Transcript : 
HIS TONE WAS CLEARNESS 
ITSELF, a mirror to the course and 
the inflections of the music through the 
first movement; warm and gently lus- 
trous in the slow song, bright and light 








in the finale. 












OLIN DOWNES in Boston Post: THE 
BRILLIANCY AND THE SINCER- 
ITY of feeling, the contempt of any 
theatrical tricks to catch applause, and 







this same contagious enthusiasm which 
always characterize Mr. Burgin as an 
artist—conduced to a most effective and 







artistic performance of the famous 





concerto, 










BOSTON GLOBE: Richard Burgin, con- 
cert master of the orchestra, was the 
soloist, playing Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto with a skill and taste which 







won him many recalls, 






BOSTON HERALD: Mr. Burgin played 
with rare fervor and brilliancy; to the 
second movement he gave beauty of 
tone and color WORTHY OF 

KREISLER HIMSELF 
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Richmond an Active Boston Manager 


If the number of concerts booked for the coming season 
by Aaron Richmond, the enterprising Boston manager of 
musical artists, is significant, then certainly an auspicious 
season is in store for him. Opening the season with a tour 
for his Boston Symphony Ensemble through the Provinces, 
Mr. Richmond has arranged for appearances in the leading 
centers of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. Some 
of the towns that will hear the Poston Symphony Ens:mble 





a 











AARON RICHMOND. 


are St. Jolin, Halifax, New Glasgow, Charlottetown, P. E. L, 
Truro, Annapolis Royal, Yarmouth, Wolfville and Moncton. 
Under the baton of Augusto Vannini, one of the veteran 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Boston 
Symphony Ensemble has made a place for itself as one of 
the finest orchestras of its size. 

When recently interviewed Mr. Richmond was asked if 
he had a pleasant vacation. 

“Vacation? After a delightfully busy spring and sum- 
mer, during which time I personally called on committees 
in eight States, with my speedometer registering over six 
thousand miles, I still feel that a vacation is due me, hence 
the trip to the Provinces with my Ensemble. There has 
been such anticipation aroused by the coming of my group 
to those wonderful Canadian towns, and so many pleasure 
trips have been arranged for us, that I keenly look forward 
to a most pleasant fall vacation.” 

With a number of Jordan Hall concerts under his direc- 
tion courses in Worcester, Fitchburg, New Bedford, and 
other New England centers, a continuance of the musical 
appreciation concerts specially arranged for school children, 
Mr. Richmond reports that he looks forward to an un- 
usually interesting and active year. 

Continuing his policy of representing only a few of the 
leading attractions, Mr. Richmond includes in his list of 
artists Laura Littlefield, the Boston soprano, who is to open 
her season as soloist with the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra, under David Stanley Smith; Maria Conde, colora- 
tura soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appearing for her first concert of the season in Jordan 
Hall, October 19. With his customary enthusiasm, he is 
again featuring the work of Felix Fox, the pianist, who will 
open his season with an appearance in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. Jean Bedetti, solo cellist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, who according to the Boston Transcript “excels 
any of the wandering virtuosi” on his instrument, will open 
his season in Middletown, Conn. Richard Burgin, the con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is booked 
for his initial appearance in Concord, N. H. The Durrell 
String Quartet, a prominent woman’s chamber music organ- 
ization, is being featured by Mr. Richmond in connection 
with his musical appreciation concerts with the assistance of 
Henry Gideon, who comments in his inimitable manner on 
the development of chamber music. 

Some of the attractions appearing in Jordan Hall, under 
Mr. Richmond's direction the early part of the season, 
will be Nicolai Kassman, violinist, a pupil of the famous 
Leopold Auer, and now a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; the Temple Choirs, directed by Henry Gideon, 
the noted choirmaster, in their second annual recital (it will 
be recalled that this organization met with splendid success 
in presenting a rarely interesting program of liturgical and 


‘ secular music last season in the same hall); Abbie Conley 


Rice, the contralto; Harrison Potter, Boston pianist, recently 
returned from Paris, who in previous recitals has made a 
distinct impression, and Felix Fox, the pianist. 


Julia Claussen to Give New York Recital 


Julia Claussen, the mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will appear at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
in recital on Monday evening, November 6. An especially 
interesting program is promised for the occasion, com- 
prising not only some unstereotyped Scandanavian selections 
but also compositions by American composers, including 
songs by Mrs. Wilson H. Blackwell, who is well known 
as a composer under the name of Florabel Blackwell. 

Unusual interest is being displayed in this appearance of 
Mme. Claussen, many of the boxes having already been sold 
to people active in New York society, of which Mrs. Black- 
well is a prominent member, and an unusually brilliant 
audience is promised for the occasion. 


Kindler Opens Season in Newark, Del. 


_Hans Kindler,who returned recently from Europe, will 
give his first cello recital of the season in Newark, Del., on 
October 21. On October 27 and 28 he will be soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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CURRENT PRIZES 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manusevigte are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Prizes for 
American composers amounting in all to $2,750. All 
contests for this year end by December 15. Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Balaban & Katz—$1,000 for an American sym- 
phonic composition. Contest ends December 31. i- 


cago Theater, Chicago. 


Pavley and Oukrainsky—$100 to the dancer, man or 
woman, who will send in a picture showing the most 
perfect “Arabesque;” $50 for the most perfect 
“Degage,” in the second position ; $25 for the most 
perfect “Simple Attitude.” Contest ends November 
30. Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet School, 59 East Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 


Lega Musicale Italiana, Inc.—20,000 Italian lires 
for one-act opera by Italian; contest ends December 
31, 1923. 5,000 Italian lires for orchestral suite by 
Italian; contest ends April 30, 1923. $100 for song 
or ballad, with English or Italian text, by Italian or 
Italian-American residing in United States or Can- 
ada; contest ends December 31, 1922. Lega Musicale, 
,Inc., 128 West Forty-ninth street, New York. 











“My Health Is My Voice” Is the Title of Article 
by Mary McCormic 


In the August issue of Physical Culture, Mary McCormic 
is represented by an excellent article which she calls “My 
Heaith Is My Voice.” As is well known, Miss McCormic 
made her debut with the Chicago Opera last season, and 
therefore her opinion in regard to the effect health has on 
voice is of value. She states among other things that for 
every hour an artist sings before an audience there are many 
hours of preparation, and a singer must be willing to sacri 
fice her personal pleasures and regulate her mode of living 
accordingly. She must develop a physique that will support 
her voice, that will respond immediately to whatever de 
mands are put upon it, or her voice can never achieve its 
richest possibilities; indeed, like all things without founda- 
tion, it will be only temporary. She then went on to say 
that the purely physical activity of singing requires a sur- 
prising amount of energy, but the emotional and mental 
tension of an opera exacts an expenditure of nerve force 
equally surprising. Continued mental elasticity depends upon 
bodily vigor if it is not to burn itself out. However well 
one knows an opera, the conditions under which it is sung 
are never exactly the same. The constant adjustment to 
even slightly varying circumstances, be they on or off stage 
or even within one’s self, necessitates clear alertness and 
often a quick judging of values. No voice, however God 
given, may run wild for a moment; no slightest motion of 
the hand may be false. Everything must be under a sure 
control strong enough to dominate or to take advantage of 
any unlooked-for occurrence. The only way to attain this 
confidence and insure this certain control is by an unflagging 
building up of not only the voice itself and of the mind, 
which sings its conception through the voice, but also of those 
important body reserves which form their support and which 
are suffering an unceasing depletion. 

In this article, “My Health Is My Voice,” Miss McCormic 
states that certain exercises which were taught her by 
Frances Robinson Duff had gone a long way toward accom- 
plishing the things mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 
She further states that these exercises are based on three 
principles: stretch the body; keep it supple; breathe deeply 
and rhythmically. Unless one is capable of a thorough 
relaxation, one is incapable of a finished restraint—one of 
the greatest assets in both singing and acting. Deep breath- 
ing brings that relaxation and is at least an alleviator if 
not a cure for nervousness that sometimes develops into stage 
fright. Everyone knows the dreadful feeling in some de- 
gree. It is not confined to amateurs and is no reflection 
against one—providing the deep breath can be taken in time 
to bring composure and prevent disaster. The habits ac- 
quired in these exercises may come to the rescue. Nervous- 
ness makes one spasmodically tense the diaphragm—a bad 
thing especially for singers. Development of the dia- 
phragmatic muscles is absolutely indispensable. They must be 
strong and obedient. One reads many odes to the singer's 
“beautiful throat” but none to the “dutiful diaphragm,” 
which, though less poetic and perhaps somewhat more inti- 
mate, is equally important. Unless one sings from the 
diaphragm the vocal cords are in danger of being strained. 
Miss McCormic states that the exercises taught her by 
Frances Robinson Duff she has found helpful and very 
simple. They may be taken at any time of the day the 
individual finds best suited to her convenience, the main 
problem being to do them often enough and vigorously 
enough. Of course, said Miss McCormic, “it is best not 
to take them, when actually fatigued, but if I am merely 
a bit sluggish I find them decidedly refreshing. The ex- 
ercises are to be taken in a room filled with plenty of fresh 
air.” At the conclusion of the article Miss McCormic de- 
scribes the exercises in detail, accompanied by photographs. 
They are well worth reading, and much could be gained by 
following the advice contained therein. 
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BOSTON CONSERVATORY REOPENS 
WITH LARGE ATTENDANCE 


Boston, Mass., October 15.—With the re-enrollment of 
practically the entire body of last year’s students and the 
steady influx of new registrants in every department, the 
Boston Conservatory of Music has started upon the fourth 
year of its extraordinary growth. Not through sensational 
methods, but by the presentation of carefully developed 
curricula and the maintenance of the highest teaching stand- 
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AGIDE JACCHIA. 


ards, Agide Jacchia and his splendid faculty have gained 
for this school a sure recognition in the musical world. 

The pianoforte work remains under the direction of Hans 
Ebell, a Russian by birth. He is a graduate of the Petro- 
grad Music School and a pupil later of Rachmaninoff, Hof- 
mann and Godowsky. Before coming to America he directed 
the pianoforte department of the conservatory in Cracow, 
Galicia, and toured Russia, France, Austria, Germany and 
England as a concert pianist. Mr. Ebell is assisted by 
Clementine Miller, a graduate of the Stuttgart Conservatory 
in Germany, and by Cyrus Ullian. 

Alfred R. Frank, well known locally as a concert bass 


and vocal authority, continues as head of the vocal depart- 
ment. His early training was with William L. Whitney of 
Boston. Later he coached opera with Luigi Vannuccini in 
Florence, Italy, and oratorio with Myron W. Whitney, the 
well known oratorio bass. With Mr. Frank are associated 
Ester Ferrabini, the opera artist, especially famed for her 
inimitable interpretation of Carmen, and also Rodolfo For- 
nari, of the Boston Opera Company, and Jessie P. Drew. 

The organ work, which is expected to become one of the 
important departments of the conservatory, is under the 
direction of Albert W. Snow, the organist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Merton B. Frye. Instruc- 
tion in violin is given by Irma Seydel, who has long been 
before the public here and in Europe as soloist with lead- 
ing symphony orchestras; by Ary Dulfer, an honor gradu- 
ate of Professor Sevcik, who while a student in Amsterdam 
was a member of Mengelberg’s orchestra and later appeared 
as soloist with various European orchestras; and by Fred- 
erick L. Mahn, of the local symphony. Mr. Dulfer also 
has charge of the ensemble class for stringed instruments. 
In the other instrumental courses, instruction is given almost 
exclusively by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Viola is taught by Arthur Fiedler and Frederick Mahn; 
violoncello by Hazel L’Africain, Enrico Fabrizio, and Milo 
Goldstein; contrabass, by Theodor Seydel; Augustus Battles 
is the instructor in flute and piccolo; Louis Speyer, in oboe 
and English horn; Albert Sand, Emilio Arcieri and John 
Leavitt in clarinet and bass clarinet; Abdon Laus, in bas- 
soon; Max Hess, in horn; Edwin G,. Clark, in cornet and 
trumpet; Eugene Adam, in trombone and tuba; Carl Lud- 
wig. in percussion, and Wilhelmina van den Berg in harp. 

The lectures on the history of music and musicians, which 
are open to all members of the conservatory, are delivered 
by John N. Burk, press representative of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In the theoretical subjects, to which Mr. 
Jacchia attaches great importance, the enrollment is con- 
spicuously gratifying, attesting the musicianly interest and 
serious application on the part of a large percentage of 
the students. Mr. Jacchia himself teaches composition, or- 
chestration and conducting. Harmony is taught by Mr. 
Ebell and also Warren Storey Smith, who likewise has the 
students of theory; and solfeggio by Miss Seydel. The 
orchestra class, under Mr. Jacchia, offers to this group of 
some fifty young musicians of the advanced grades an ex- 
traordinary opportunity of securing practical orchestral 
training under splendid leadership. 

To sum up, the conservatory aims to offer, in every de- 
partment, complete courses under highly proficient instruct- 
ors, all actuated by the inspiring ideals to broaden the 
musicianship and develop the abilities of every student. The 
preamble to the interesting year-book of this school gives 
eloquent expression to Mr. Jacchia’s aims and is altogether 
worthy of reproduction here. It reads as follows: 

A vital impulse, nationally recognized, is expressing itself through- 


out this country toward the awakening of a higher musical under- 
standing and the stimulating of wider popular interest. This impulse, 
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if rightly appreciated and developed, can react in giving to America 
a more abundant azsthetic life, and in creating a national American 
music which will properly embody and fitly express the spirit of the 
country. 

For the furthering of this objective the Boston Conservatory of 
Music is eminently qualified, both through the completeness of its 
curricula (covering all subjects of professional musical study), and by 
the liberality of its policy of admission, It enjoins no specific aca 
demic requirements; it makes no stipulation of prerequisite musical 
accomplishment; it recognizes no discrimination of race or faith, As 





ALFRED R. FRANK. 


our American nation has gained its marvelous vitality and growth 
through the ready assimilation of all who have come from far or near, 
seeking this haven of liberty and unbridled opportunity, so the na- 
tional music of America must properly be an outgrowth and expres- 
sion of the various characteristics of its composite population. 

Yet if talented musicians discovered in America, continue to be 
sent abroad to study, they will inevitably become imbued with the 
traditions and influence of the countries to which they go. Great and 
noble though those countries are, whose undying works have become 
a world’s heritage, yet they are not America, and so long as America 
is dependent upon them, no truly American music can be created. It 
must be indigenous in its conception, in its inspiration, in its color, 
But if from the representatives of the whole world, assembled into 
this one great cosmopolitan nation, all latent talent is gratefully sought 
and is trained in this country by efficient instructors, a wonderful 
American music will soon arise, which, untrammelled by traditions 
of race or of creed, will become the true expression of the soul of a 
unified humanity. 

To do whatever it can toward accomplishing this ideal, the Boston 
Conservatory of Music is reverently dedicated 


(Continued on page 34) 




















The Globe.—Mme. 
great flexibility and richness, 


acting of a fiery and dramatic convincement. 


sings with her whole heart and soul. 


New 


made as Santuzza Monday night, 


she gave her best efforts to her role. 





Escobar proved to be an excellent actress, possessing a voice of 
and was warmly welcomed. 


The Sun.—Her voice was lovely, quite always able, and she supplemented it with 


The Evening Telegram.—Mme. Escobar is a serious artist. 


1" ’ f 
The Evening World.—The soprano showed a disposition and ability to act the part o 
“ Santules in addition to merely singing it, and the result was delightful. 


— . Escob: ore than confirmed the good impression she had 
org eres Weekes singing the role of Donna Leonora with 


abundant technical virtuosity and with a sincerity and dramatic fire that were 
as unexpected in the part as they were welcome. 


New York Herald.—She appeared to delight her hearers, and it was plain to see that 


MARIA LUISA ESCOBAR 


a TRIUMPH in 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” 


and 


“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO” 


New 
with the rich, creamy quality of the 


New York Tribune.—Her voice, luscious in quality, was used with dramatic’ eloquence and the vehemence of 
her acting lent conviction to the rural tragedy. 

New York American.—She is not only a singer of quality, but she can act with rare intelligence and under- 
standing. 

New York Times.—Mme. Escobar has a fairly opulent voice, of liquid quality always, never forced, and her dra- 


matic methods are of the impassioned Southern 


Her voice is good. She 


great enthusiasm, 
¢ 


The Evenin 


accompanied fittingly 
changes of feeling. 


Staats Zeitung.—Mme. Escobar sang her part wonderfully well and was the leader in 
She was received with tremendous enthusiasm. 


the ensemble. 


New York Tribune.—Mme. Escobar, appearing for the second time, was Donna Leo- 
nora—emotional and impassioned, with a voice suited to her manner. 


and full of resonance. 


York World.—Mme. Escobar is an operatic singer of exceptional 
true dramatic soprano, and she knows how 
ance of Santuzza last night was a superb piece of work. 


type, 


Evening Telegram.—She again showed herself to be an interesting artist. 
tense person, a singer for tragedy. 


The Evening Mail.—Miss Escobar has a voice 
of HER DELICATE THREADS OF PIANISSIMO WERE EXQUISITELY SUNG 
So earnest in singing and deportment was the soprano that she revived memo- 
ries of Leonoras of other days, mostly to their disadvantage. 


The Globe.—In the part of the heroine, Mme. Escobar stirred the large audience to 
which 
ng acts with their eight scenes. 


World.—‘‘La Forza del Destino” 
portunity to display her splendid voice. It 
by a facial 


1! Popolo.—Mme. Escobar was a superb Santuzza. 
the big scenes but all through the evening, with great enthusiasm. 
pleasure to record the coming of a new star. 





rare 
Her 


She beauty, 


perform 


has a voice of 
to use it. 


ability. 


with a reminder of Mimi Aguglia’s Sicilian players 


She is a 


that is colored for tragedy, and some 


continued to the final curtain throughout the four 





real op 
that is 
rapid 


gave Maria Luisa Escobar a 
is a real dramatic soprano 


ability to portray deep emotions and 


She was applauded not only in 
It is a great 


Her voice is very rich and pure, 
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News of the death in Berlin a short time ago of 
Frau Gustave Richter, the daughter of Meyerbeer, 
makes one realize that that fertile composer and 
supreme gourmand was not so distant from this 
generation as his music sounds today. 

— 

What impresses us most about the Symphony 
Society of New Jersey, which has just been put on 
a permanent basis, is that the well-to-do men who 





are back of it financially not only appreciate music . 


but actually rehearse and play in the orchestra in 
public “without extra insurance,” as the publicity 
representative remarks. These are facts that speak 
very strongly for the long life of the organization. . 

There are a great many artists who are less. busy 
than Ignaz Friedman; but Brother Friedman, no 
matter how busy he may be, always finds time to 
send an occasional card to his friends in this country 
to let them know what he is doing. One came to 
the Musicat Courter last week from Helsingfors, 
the capital of Finland, where he was playing, to be 
followed by a tour through the other Scandinavian 
countries, where he is a great favorite. 

. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, whose annual festivals at 
Pittsfield have long come to be one of the important 
landmarks in the American musical season, instead 
of offering the annual Berkshire prize next year has 
commissioned two works, both, as it happens, by 
English composers: a sextette for strings by Eugene 
Goossens, and a work for cello and piano by Rebecca 
Clarke, who has twice been runner-up in the competi- 
tion. The prize will be offered again in 1924 for a 
work for one or more voices accompanied by a cham- 
ber music combination. It is understood that it will 
hereafter be Mrs. Coolidge’s custom to offer the prize 
only in alternate years, commissioning works in the 
other years. 

pe ees. 

Home-coming musical people poured into New 
York last week. On the France, which arrived 
Friday morning, was Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Metro- 
politan general manager, who strolled down the pier 
with a Napoleonic mien, accompanied by Frances 
Alda (looking very fit after her summer in Europe), 
and Conductor Giuseppe Bamboschek, and also as- 
sistant conductor Carlo Edwards. At the peak 
of another group was Emma Calvé, who seems to 
have discovered the secret of perpetual youth both 
for herself and her voice; and Juliet Griffith Mosher, 
who has been studying with Mme. Calvé all sum- 
mer also came in on the same boat. Rudolph Ganz, 
the St. Louis conductor, with Mrs. Ganz both re- 
ported a fine summer in Europe. The previous day 
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Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the Metropolitan and 
Friends of Music, arrived, and two days earlier the 
only John McCormack came in looking as fit as a 
fiddle and minus about thirty pounds of the weight 
that he took over with him. 

—---<@—- —-- 

Frank Van Der Stucken, veteran conductor of the 
Cincinnati May Festivals, is already in that city 
busily laying plans for next spring’s affair; he has, 
indeed, already begun the rehearsals. It will be the 
golden jubilee festival. The works to be given in- 
clude the Bach B minor Mass, “Elijah,” “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” and the premiére of Henry Hadley’s 
new choral work, “Resurgam.” 

-& —— 

A cable from Berlin to the Wolfsohn Bureau 
states that Mabel Garrison's operatic debut in Ger- 
many was a genuine triumph for her. Her agent 
in that country wires that offers of immediate re- 
engagement came from every opera house where 
she has appeared and that he could fill her entire 
time for this season and next with the offers already 
in hand, if the singer would consent to remain 
abroad. 





—-—-@-— - 

What a reception John McCormack had at the 
Hippodrome Sunday evening! When he first ap- 
peared there was a storm of applause that lasted for 
a long minute. As it stopped a voice from the 
gallery shouted, “Welcome home, John!” Off went 
the applause again. The minute he came in sight 
there was no doubt as to his physical condition, and 
the very first number proved that the glorious voice 
had not suffered from his illness. It was a welcome 
that must have warmed the cockles of his heart. 

a 

Henry F. Gilbert is, as far as memory goes, the 
first native American composer commissioned to 
write a complete original score as accompanying 
music for a moving picture film. The film, a story 
of the old whaling days, with actual scenes of whale 
fishing, is called “Down to the Sea in Ships.” Ap- 
propriately enough, it was first tried out at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and the few critics who heard the score 
proclaimed its excellence. Mr. Gilbert is said to 
have departed from his usual rather elaborately con- 
ceived and scored style to write straightforward 
melodies that are not too hard of comprehension for 
the average movie audience. 

ma OD 

Sir Landon Ronald has just published a book 
called “A Musician’s Memories.” He says in it 
that he has “shouted through a megaphone to the 
public that Elgar’s second symphony is the greatest 
symphonic work we have had since the first Brahms, 
and that ‘The Apostles’ is the greatest work of its 
kind; and yet they won’t believe me.” Moral: 
Don’t say that Elgar’s second symphony is the great- 
est symphonic work we have had since the Brahms 
first. Also, don’t tell the public that ‘““The Apostles” 
is the greatest work of its kind. The public will 
form its own opinion. 

Qe 

Every time the Chauve Souris changes its pro- 
gram it gets more Russian and better. The first 
program had a number of acts that might have been 
seen in any vaudeville anywhere, but this third one 
is most distinctly: Russian in design and execution, 
The scenery and decoration are a feast to the eye 
and Mr. Soudekine, who made most of them, came 
out and made a little bow, as did Mr. Archangelsky, 
who was responsible for a good deal of the music. 
We asked Morris Gest if the steady artistic improve- 
ment of the program was not due to the fact that he 
had hesitated to offer New Yorkers anything too 
high-brow at first, and he admitted that it was. 
However, by this time Morris must be convinced 
that the New York public will pay money and a lot 
of it, too, to see the very best that Mr, Balieff has 
to offer, 

—— @— —- 

The Drei Masken Verlag, Munich, has just sent 
us the first volume of “Sammelbaende fuer Ver- 
gleichende Musikwissenschaft.” This one has 377 
pages and there are five more volumes under way, 
none of them, doubtless, any smaller than the first. 
This first volume is just chuck full of jolly little bits 
of information about music. If any Musicac 
Courter reader would like to know about “Attempts 
at Musical Notation and Sample Melodies of the 
Mohammedan Middle Ages,” we shall be glad to 
lend him the book, against a proper deposit ensuring 
its return, Also, perhaps some one may be inter- 
ested in the “Songs of the Bellakula Indians” or 
“The Music of the Kubu.” Which leads to the stir- 
ring question: “What is the Kubu?” Or perhaps 
it shoskd be: “What are the Kubu?” (See page 
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PUBLIC SANCTION 


Now what is it all about, anyway? And who 
is wrong and who is right? 

If you want to know the truth of things, you 
only have to read the wise and wiffled words of 
the critics. They know it all! 

Yes! And one of the things they will tell 
you—and constantly do tell you—is that the 
public is the final jury and issues the final judg- 
ment in matters of art, and that the public, in 
spite of the ignorance of it individually, is all- 
wise collectively. 

That is what the critics will tell you, and what 
the critics have been telling you and us from 
time immemorial. 

In spite of which, these same critics seem 
never to be influenced by the public, individu- 
ally or collectively, except inversely and con- 
trariwise. If the public is madly enthusiastic 
about an artist or a composition, the critics come 
out invariably, or almost invariably, in their re- 
ports of the occasion with very faint praise in- 
deed. And if the public receives the offering 
coldly and with evident lack of interest or pleas- 
ure, the critics are as wildly enthusiastic as crit- 
ics ever permit themselves to be (it not being 
ethical in the critical profession to be any more 
than warm). 

What does it all mean? Is an artist who can 
fill one of our great auditoriums to overflowing, 
who can hold his audience literally spellbound, 
who is required to come before the curtain time 
after time until the lights must be lowered as a 
measure of self-defense, a good artist or just a 
mediocrity? 

Is it possible for a second rate artist to juggle 
with the public in any such way? Does some 
sort of affectation or the trickery of the charla- 
tan serve to explain it? 

Read the critics and you will be amazed at 
the public ignorance. This artist bears too heav- 
ily on the strings or on the keys, this artist sings 
out of tune or has an improperly placed voice, 
this artist is too cold, this other one too warm. 
Nine times out of ten, if the artist is a public 
favorite there is something wrong with him. 





And yet the public is the final arbiter, the last . 


word! 

At what point does this phase of public judg- 
ment arrive? With a new artist? With an 
artist who has been on the stage for years? 
With an old favorite? 

About the only entirely commendatory crit- 
icisms that have ever come under our notice 


have been criticisms of newcomers. After they . 
have been with us awhile the critics begin to 


discover their mistakes. After they have won 
the entire public without dissenting vote, the 
critics have little good to say of them. 

The fact is, that critics—and to some extent 
teachers—judge art by a certain rule of thumb. 


The critic (or teacher) of the piano judges piano * 


playing from a strictly pianistic point of view— 
i. e., with strict adherence to the limitations or 
supposed limitations of the piano. The pianist 


must not over-force the tone, not even if by so ~ 


doing he gains effects that can be gained in no 
other way. The singer must never do anything 
that would not be permitted to the beginner in 
the studio. The violinist must hurry his emo- 
tion within the limits of the box he holds under 
his chin and never go beyond them. 

But suppose we look at the printed page and 
try to imagine the abstract sounds it represents 
apart from mechanical difficulties and mechani- 
cal restrictions? A sonata will have the force 
and intensity of a great symphony—an aria will 
be the expression of a depth of passion and 
beauty few of us ever feel except under the 
inspiration of a great artist. 

But (to believe the critics) the artist must not 
express what he finds on the printed page, this 
reflection of the great soul of the creator. He 
must hold himself in, permit himself to be ruled 
by the tradition of his medium of expression. 

That is nonsense, of course, and the great ar- 
tist pays no attention to it. He would not be 
great if he did. But it does incalculable harm 
to the smaller artists and to most beginners, 
inducing them to subordinate interpretation to 
other considerations. 
writer is great irrespective of the correctness 


of the spelling, the quality of the hand-writing, — 


the kind of paper it is written on. 
So is the message of a great artist. 


The message of a great | 
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CORRECTED 


The Musica Courier is glad to print the fol- 
lowing letter, received from Harriet Lanier, the 
president—and reputed to be the principal finan- 
cial supporter—of the Society of the Friends of 


Music: 
September 29, 1922. 


I beg to correct a certain statement which appeared in 
the Musicat Courter of September 21 in regard to the 
Society of the Friends of Music. I also append a list of 
American composers’ works given by the society since its 
inception. That no American composers’ work was given 
by the society last year was because no American composer 
presented a work which came up to the required standard; 
for surely there is no merit, or service to art, in giving 
works below a certain standard, and of which the director 
is and must be the sole judge, as he was chosen for his 
qualification to decide these matters—in other words, for 
his musicianship. As it happens, this winter there is to be 
an American work given, and a very charming one, but 
about which you evidently have not heard. As the number 
of concerts is very, very limited, it will be seen that the 
number of American works given by us averages well with 
the societies who give twenty-five times as many concerts 
as we do. If we were endowed, and we are not, we would 
be able to offer prizes for musical works from all coun- 
tries, when success would mean something unconnected with 
patriotism, with which art has nothing whatsoever to do. 
Whistler, who—may I remind you?—was an American, 
says: “Peoples may perish from off the face of the earth 
and nations be destroyed; but Art remains—for Art is.” 

(Signed) Harriet LANIER, 
President, Society of the Friends of Music. 

In the same envelope with Mrs. Lanier’s letter was 
a slip with the names of thirteen composers—two 
of them such recent residents of this country that 
even the most elastic definition of American com- 
poser could not include them—and a clipping from 
this paper which proved that our Prague correspond- 
ent sets a higher valuation upon Alexander Zem- 
linsky’s musical abilities than we do. 

And here is the statement to which she refers (as 

a matter of fact it was an editorial paragraph) : 
_ The Society of the Friends of Music announces that, of 
its six programs for the coming season, one each will be 
devoted to Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Schubert. 
(Moved: That the name of the society be amended by the 
insertion of the word “German” before the -word “Music.”) 
On the other two programs there are to be novelties by 
Malipiero (Italian), Bela Bartok (Hungarian), and Zem- 
linsky | (Austrian). If you never heard of Zemlinsky, 
you will be glad to know that, after a long career, he has 
risen to the eminence (!) of conductor of the German 
Opera at Prague and is a personal friend of Conductor 
Bodanzky of the “Friends,” who, once again, does not ap- 
pear to have been able to find anything American that is 
worth producing. 

The only point in which this paragraph is “in- 
correct” is that it does not say that a work by an 
American composer is to be produced. The only 
reason this was not stated is because the society 
itself, in issuing its annual announcement, made no 
mention of it. Mrs. Lanier’s letter, written since 
the announcement was made and—(nota bene)— 
since our editorial was printed, gives the first hint 
that the society is to produce an American work this 
season. The announcement was careful enough to 
include the names of Malipiero, Bartok and Zemilin- 
sky. Why not, then, give the name of the Ameri- 
can composer at the same time? 

Nothing in our paragraph implies that the socicty 
had not produced American works in former sea- 
sons. As a matter of fact the society has produced 
works by eleven different American composers, some 
of them even native born. 

Last year, however, although no American com- 
poser “presented a work which came up to the re- 
quired standard,” Conductor Bodanzky was moved 
to produce a work by his protegé, Samuel Thewman, 
a work dedicated to himself, a work which led one 
to wonder what this “certain standard” is that Mrs. 
Lanier mentions. The Times spoke of it as “singu- 
larly ineffective”; the Journal called it “a piece of 
selective mediocrity”; the Evening World said that 
the “composition ambled along in a not very im- 
pressive style”; while the World said flat-footedly 
that “it is a harmless setting of a Schiller poem, 
utterly without distinction or individuality. One 
can only wonder that the Society of Friends of 
Music found in it something to distinguish it from a 
score of similar pieces that are published in this 
country every year.” 

We should not have commented in any way upon 
the society’s present announcement except that a 
novelty by Alexander Zemlinsky is to be produced. 
It may be a thoroughly respectable work, but its 
production is evidently another case of plain favorit- 
ism. Zemlinsky, who, after a career covering thirty 
years, has gained the chief conductorship of the 
German Opera House in Prague, is a former teach- 
er of Conductor Bodanzky. In all those thirty years 
he has never made his mark as a composer of any- 
thing more than moderate attainments. One won- 
ders if Mrs. Lanier ever heard the same of Zemlin- 
sky before Mr. Bodanzky told her who he was; and, 
too, if she really believes the Zemlinsky work is to 
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be produced because it is a masterpiece that calls for 
a hearing in America or simply because Zemlinsky 
was once Mr. Bodanzky’s teacher. 

We are obliged for Mrs. Lanier’s reminder that 
Whistler was an American. Having been born in 
the same county, we were aware of the fact; also 
of the fact that Whistler did his best to forget it. 

After all, she who pays the piper may call the 
tune; and if some seasons Conductor Bodanzky can 
find no American tunes that are worth paying for, 
but prefers to comb Europe to discover Thewmans 
and Zemlinskys, it may be none the worse for Amer- 
ica—even if it is a bit discouraging for the young 
American choral writer who feels with right that he 
can produce something just as good as either of 
those gentlemen but stands very little chance of get- 
ting his work produced when it is finished. 


PMR CARE 
IN TEN LESSONS 


This is a true story, and though no names are 
mentioned, it may be said that the occurrence took 
place very recently in one of Chicago’s downtown 
schools and that the teacher has appeared in con- 
certs throughout the country. 

“The second week in September,” said Mr. Z., the 
teacher referred to, “I was informed by the manage- 
ment that Mrs. X., wife of one of the richest oil 
men in Oklahoma, would come and take lessons from 
me. I was advised to be especially nice to the lady 
and allow her to do just as she wished. 

“The next day the lady came to me. Her finger 
nails were very long; she wore rings on nearly every 
finger and preparatory to giving her her first lesson, 
I advised her that she would have to have her nails 
trimmed and also would have to remove her rings 
while taking her lessons. ‘Certainly not,’ she an- 
swered. ‘I like long nails and love to play with my 
rings on.’ ‘You will find it a handicap in practising,’ 
I answered. ‘Practising! Nothing doing! I don’t 
want to practice, I want to play. If you are not able 
to teach me the Liszt “Rigoletto” fantasie in ten 
lessons, you are no teacher.’ 

“*T may be no teacher, my dear lady, but you have 
not touched the piano in seven years, you said. You 
will not practice. How do you expect me to teach 
you such a difficult number in five hours?” 

“ *Well, I know another professor who will teach 
me ten new pieces in as many lessons and I must tell 
you that I am quite peeved with you, arguing what 
I must do and what I should not do.” 

The next day the teacher was called to the office 
by the management of the school and informed that 
Mrs, X., the wife of the oil magnate, had resolved 
not to take lessons at the school, stating that Mr. Z. 
had wanted her to practice and to remove her rings, 
instead of doing as she wished; and as she could not 
be crossed by anybody, she would go elsewhere. The 
management was very much put out to lose such a 
wealthy pupil, but it seems that the teacher in this 
case is worth the space given him here, as he showed 
that for him there is something more in life than 
dollars and cents; there is also self-respect. No 
first-class teacher under similar conditions would 
refrain from acting as Mr. Z did. Pupils who expect 
to learn to sing or play in a few lessons or in a few 
months should never begin to study; they should save 
their money and time—and often the reputation of a 
teacher. It is the rag-time teacher who advertises 
that he guarantees to teach any one to play any rag- 
time piece inside of ten lessons, even if the pupil has 
never played on a piano before. Real musicians 
know too well how difficult their art is and will 
not resort to cheap advertising copy to gain a few 
pupils by publishing lies, which, after all, reflect 
badly on themselves as well as on their students. 


a Qe 
GENEROSITY 


The news from Los Angeles that W. A. Clark, 
Jr., has just given assurance that, when his original 
guarantee for the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra expires at the end of next season, he will donate 
another million dollars to continue it for five years 
more, is extremely gratifying. Lucky Los Angeles, 
to have a millionaire who is appreciative of what 
the existence of a symphony orchestra means to the 
communal life of a city! Mr. Clark’s example is 
splendid. One can only hope that more of our 
rich men—for every American city of size has rich 
men today—will be moved by it to do something 
similar for their own communities. Nothing will 
help more quickly to make America an understand- 
ing musical nation. 

Without doubt Mr. Clark will never let the good 
work drop, but—perhaps with the co-operation of 
other public spirited citizens—end by permanently 
endowing the Los Angeles orchestra. It is ex- 
tremely satisfying in this materialistic age to find a 
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man who has the broad vision, the far-seeing eye, 
and the realization of what music, in particular 
among all the arts, means as a vital part of life. 
Heartiest congratulations to Los Angeles. And to 
Mr. Clark are due the heartiest thanks not only of 
the community which his wide-minded generosity 
directly benefits (but of all those who are glad to see 
music advancing in this country. 


@ ie 


TWO NEW QUARTETS 


From the press of G. Schirmer, Inc., published for 
the Society for the Publication of American Music, 
the year’s output comes—and sets us thinking. In 
the first place, we reflect that for this society Ameri- 
can music only includes chamber music. The so- 
ciety ought to change its name. It ought to call itself 
the Society for the Publication of American Cham- 
ber Music. 

Then, again, when the names on these new quar- 
tets strike the eye they also strike the brain. The 
brain is struck a blow of mingled amazement and 
regret. For there are two quartets and two names, 
One of them is Smith—David Stanley—and Smith 
is a good old American name, as likewise David and 
Stanley. But the other quartet has tacked to it this 
winner: Tadeusz Iarecki. 

How long will it be before a name like that will 
be accepted by us without comment as being Ameri- 
can? Not long, perhaps. We have already accepted 
a good many names not Anglo-Saxon and _ unal- 
tered. Many of the old English names, indeed, came 
originally from other lands. But they were usually, 
almost invariably, changed with time and custom so 
that we recognize them at present as American. 

But in the matter of Tadeusz Iarecki we are left 
in no doubt, for the Society for the Publication of 
American Music encloses a leaflet telling us that this 
American composer was born in Poland, raised in 
Poland, educated in Poland and Germany, and was 
teaching music in Moscow before ever he came to 
America. 

We might quote from The Nation of October 18, 
in an article dealing with the Salzburg Festival, 
wherein we read: “It was astonishing to see Ernest 
Bloch and Percy Grainger listed as Americans.” 
It is no less astonishing to see Iarecki listed as an 
American and his work published by the Society for 
the Publication of American Music. 

But that is neither here nor there. The constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the society authorize its funds to 
be used for the publication of music written by citi- 
zens “or residents” of the United States, so there is 
nothing more to be said on that score. The tragedy 
of it is, that it has been necessary to go abroad to 
find compositions good enough for publication. 

When only two compositions are published and 
one of the two is by a foreigner, the natural, indeed 
inevitable, assumption is that only one American has 
been able to write a satisfactory piece of chamber 
music in this whole year. 

If this is so, then there is something wrong some- 
where. Where? 

Well, first of all, and probably last of all, is the 
fact that Americans care very little for chamber 
music. It is so very far removed from the Ameri- 
can’s natural mode of musical speech, and so very 
far removed from the natural delight of the average 
American audience, that it would be little less than 
a wonder if the American composer could write any 
really first rate chamber music. For a composer, to 
write good music, must speak to his own people in 
their native tongue, and to the American people 
chamber music is a foreign tongue. Having said 
this we may proceed to a consideration of the music 
at hand. The Jarecki quartet is a very good quartet. 
Just about the sort of music one expects from the 
average European musician. Neither better nor 
worse. Europe turns out reams of that sort of music 
every year. America has not yet arrived at that 
point of technical facility. 

Yet David Stanley Smith turns out a good deal of 
music and it is very well made music. The only 
quarrel we have with this new quartet is that no 
program is attached to it. It looks like program 
music. One somehow has the impression that it 
means something, that the composer had something 
in his mind he wanted to say, that it is not absolute 
music but descriptive music. Descriptive of what? 
One would have to know in order to be able to 
give a fair criticism of it. 

Taken as absolute music it is highly serious. Not 
clever, thank goodness, but serious. It is not beau- 
tiful or sweet, but expresses a fine nobility of emo- 
tion, and one has the feeling that Mr. Smith would 
find orchestra or oratorio much more to his taste 
than the limited expression of the string quartet. 
However that may be, this is a good work and will 
be heard with pleasure. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


We wish to inform the eminently respectable type- 
setter that when we wrote last week of Geraldine 
Farrar and her “Thais” costume, which we called 
“robe de nu.” we meant robe de nu, and not robe 


de nuit. 
rn 


We are not alone in our protesting against being 
misunderstood, for here comes a note from a co- 
laborer in the lovely musical vineyard: 


Dear Mr. Liebling 

1 was amused at K Olbap’s little letter to you about 
the editorial “Wallowing” which 1 constructed on a con 
versation with Ernst Knoch (not Ernest) held across a 
Fruehschoppen (1 think that’s spelt right, with R. Olbap’s 
permission) table at Munich, I grant R. Olbap his sour 
liver without the Umlaut, if he'll allow me “mishmash” 


as an English word without the German Cs in it. But 


I do insist upon Bauerngirgl. Having lived in the city 
of Munich for several years and eaten many and many a 
time at the Bauerngirgl, I must insist upon Bauerngirgl 
And what's more, I'll tell R. Olbap--who is no German 
any more than I am—what Girgl means. (Knowing Ger 
man so well, he'll understand the Bauern end of it without 


being told.) Girgl is the Upper Bavarian dialect form 
of the name Georg, just as they say Seppl for Josef and 
Wigg! for Ludwig and a number of others hey are 


fond of their terminal Ls, those Oberbayern. And no 
wonder R. Olbap couldn't find an Upper Bavarian varia 
tion of a proper name in Sanders, 


But I can't help it if the other fellow’s name is Retslob 
I don’t know him, but Ernst said it was Retslob—and 
what's the difference, anyway H. O. Oscoon. 


nme 


A movement is on foot to license music teachers 
in New York, and if we were to be appointed to 
serve on the examining board we should have to 
decline for fear that some of the candidates might 
retaliate and ask us some intimate questions about 
the rules of music. 

Ln 


There is much uncertainty this autumn in the 
minds of the voters of this State as to the respective 
merits of Miller and Smith, rival candidates for the 
Governorship. On excellent authority this desk is 
informed that Miller likes the cornet and Smith is 
fond of the banjo. Now our confusion is worse than 


ever, 
erme 
Sacramento’s Musical Courier representative 
writes : 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 
I have been reading with great relish your experiences 


the past summer in Europe and among them I note your 
reflections concerning all your old classmates who used 
to frequent the cafés and studios together in Berlin and else- 
where. In this number you have included the name of 
Fischer, together with a descrtption which reminds me of one 
Edgar Fischer, who was my teacher in violin and whose 
memory I shall always cherish as a great musician and 
intensely human personality. You spoke of him in con- 
nection with books and languages. This was Edgar Fischer 
all over. What a wosderful student he was, and so unas- 
suming and ordinary. I am wondering if it really was 
Edgar Fischer. He has been dead some ten months now, 
I believe, much to the sorrow of people all over the 
Northwest. Cordially A. Witmer OAKES. 

Yes, it was the same Edgar Fischer. And it was 
the same one, too, who once floored Carl Halir, the 
great violinist, by asking him innocently: “In what 
key is ‘Faust’ written?” 

nme, 


Every daily newspaper should have a column or so 
headed “Answers to Critics,” and give harassed con- 
cert and opera performers a chance to reply freely to 
the gentlemen who pen the musical reviews. In 
Germany there is a law which forces the newspapers 
to print the statement of any person who feels him- 
self maligned or even misrepresented and wishes to 
put his side of a case before the readers. Some 
such law would be useful here, but even without it 
the editors should give the victims of critical pens an 
opportunity to protest, explain, discuss, or even re- 
taliate. Certainly it would instruct and edify the 
public to hear both sides. Now and then an ag- 
grieved artist writes to a newspaper but such com- 
munications rarely are published. There is no good 
reason why the critic should be permitted publicly 
to expose a performer’s possible lack of knowledge, 
bad taste, and dullness, without affording the person 
under discussion the same right to expose in the 
same manner the critic’s possible lack of knowledge, 
bad taste, and dullness. We suggest for the news- 
papers the same procedure that obtains in the matter 
of news, when reporters are sent out to verify facts 
before they are printed. For instance, such inci- 
dents as these might take place: 


Reporter: “Is it true, Mr. Horsehairski, that you 
played out of tune all evening?” 

Horsehairski: “I decline to say anything for pub- 
lication,” 

Or again, the conversation might run along other 
lines: 

Reporter: “It is asserted, Mme. Screechini, that 
you have a faulty legato.” 
~ Screechini: “That is positively untrue. It is my 
legato, and I have had it as long as I sing, and surely 
| should be in the best possible position to know 
whether anything is wrong with it or not.” 

Reporter: “They say, too, that your high tones 
are compressed and throaty.” 

Screechini: “You can brand that statement as an 
unqualified lie. My husband, sister, mother, teacher, 
manager and maid all will tell you that my high tones 
are singularly free, unforced, and open. Such re- 
ports as you quote emanate without question from 
the camps of certain rival sopranos.” 

Then, when the conscientious news gatherer goes 
to the conductor : 

Reporter: “A rumor reaches our office that your 
tempo in the first movement of the Mozart sym- 
phony was too fast.” 

Conductor: “I conducted it in exactly the same 
tempo as Mozart used to lead it and I would like to 
see you or anyone else deny it.” 








A CUBAN CARICATURIST’S IDEA OF THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST BANDMASTER. 
By Massaguer and reproduced by permission from Social, 
Havana, Cuba. 





Reporter: “Er-ahem-I-er-Mozart is dead, isn’t 


he?” 

Conductor: “He lives again when I play his 
music,” 

Reporter: “Certain whispers are going about to 


the effect that you reveal more of your own ideas 
than of Beethoven’s when you present his works.” 
Conductor: “Well, why should I advertise 
Beethoven ?” 
Reporter: “Is it not true that the outlines of the 
‘Love Death’ from ‘Tristan’ were blurred.” 
Conductor : “That was smoke, my boy, smoke. It 
came from the instruments. We played the piece 
with so much fire that the wood of the string instru- 
ments began to scorch, and the brasses turned red 
hot and sent up clouds of steam. Is there anything 
more you would like to know.” 
Reporter (faintly): “No, thank you. 
do nicely.” 


That will 


nRe 
Look at the way Lloyd George replied to his 


critics. 
eRe”, 

“Babbitt” is a new book by the author of “Main 
Street,” and we are going to read it because of the 
attached quotation we came across—and which re- 
minded us of the many musical Babbitts we have en- 
countered : 


If you had asked Babbitt what his religion was, he would 
have answered in sonorous Boosters’ Club rhetoric, “My 
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religion is to serve my fellow men, to honor my brother 
as myself, and to do my bit to make life happier for one 
and all.” If you had pressed him for more detail, he would 
have announced, “I’m a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and naturally, T accept its doctrines.” If you had been 
so brutal as to go on, he would have protested, “There's 
no use arguing about religion; it just stirs up bad feeling.” 

Actually the content of his theology was that there was 
a supreme being who had tried to make us perfect, but pre- 
sumably had failed; that if one was a Good Man he would 
go to a place called Heaven (Babbitt unconsciously pic- 
tured it as rather like an excellent hotel with a a private gar- 
den), but if one was a Bad Man, that is, if he murdered 
or committed burglary or used cocaine or had mistresses 
or sold non-existent real estate, he would be punished. 
Babbitt was uncertain, however, about what he called “this 
business of Hell.” He explained to Ted, ‘Of course I’m 
pretty liberal; I don’t exactly believe in a fire-and-brim- 
stone Hell. Stands to reason, though, that a fellow can’t 
get away with all sorts of vice and not get nicked for it, 
see how I mean?” 


eRme 


The promised revival of Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” is not going to make the season memorable 
for us, either. It might be so, however, if ‘“Meis- 
tersinger” were to be restored to the repertory. 


ere 


Pro tempore: “Irwin Cottage.” 
Locust, N. J., October 19, 1922. 
My Dear Mr. Liebling: 

Will you accept my sincere thanks for giving space in 
your paper to my letter re Moscow Institute of Musical 
Science. 

I hope that my long letter had no bad effect on your 
wry neck and that you are on your way to complete 
recovery. Sincerely yours, Sercer RACHMANINOFF. 


eRe 


Geraldine Farrar should have included Lou Telle- 
gen in the auction sale. 
neRme*,e 


The Morning Telegraph morning telegraphs that 
the coming winter at the Metropolitan is to be a 
“memorable” one. Why? It won’t be for us, if 
Gatti-Casazza keeps to his plan as given to the Times 
of October 16: 

To a question as to the return of “Coq d’Or,” the mana- 
ger’s reply was “Not sure.” As to the Russian “Snow 
Maid,” he answered promptly, “Yes.” 


ere 


Now that the latest astronomical discoveries reveal 
an extension of the solar system by 400 quadrillion 
miles or so, the musical impresarios never need com- 
plain that there is any lack of territory in which to 
sell concert courses. 

nRm se 


In England the Government gives pecuniary aid to 
an association seeking to train women for employ- 
ment, including cooks and other house servants. 
There are at present thirteen chief training centers 
and six others are in contemplation. The Government 
votes £1 for every £1 expended by the committee of 
management. The training is for thirteen weeks, 
and each girl is paid £1 a week for attendance. The 
syllabus includes: Hygiene, infant welfare, general 
knowledge, physical exercise, modulating the voice, 
singing. It is a great idea, and one regards with 
delighted expectancy the era when each kitchen will 
have its own coloratura cantatrice, or dramatic diva. 
When we were a child we often were driven to dis- 
traction trying to catch the tune Deliah was crooning 
as she kneaded the dough, and to fix the key and 
rhythm of the supposed Swedish folk melody chant- 
ed formlessly by Selma as she beat the pillows and 
shook the sheets. On second thoughts, however, the 
idea is not entirely new. When baritone Scotti’s 
guests used to wait for dinner at his apartment, the 
pungent fragrance of the cooking goodies would be 
wafted in from the kitchen together with strains 
from “Lucia,” “Tosca” and “Traviata,” delivered 
feelingly by Diamanta, the greatest spaghetti cook 
the world ever has known. 


nrmre 


The New York World (October 15) found a two 
column story in the fact that Old Joe, who runs the 
servants’ elevator at the Park Hotel, had a domestic 
tragedy in his life and plays on the accordeon to 
relieve his heartache. What would Strauss, Car- 
penter, Puccini, Hadley or Korngold have to do to 
make The World devote a two column story to them ? 


neme*, 
The Government soon will forbid the artists. who 
give the ship concerts to sing with spirit. 
eeRe,e 
“Sues For $650,000 on Loss of Editor,” says 


a Times headline of October 8. We hope the Musi- 
cal Courier Company saw the caption. 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Voice, VIOLIN AND PIANO CONTEST. 


Buffalo, N. Y., October 8—Much interest is evidenced 
in the artists competing this year (thirty-seven in number) 
for voice, violin and piano prizes—$100 first prize and 
$50 second. They appeared erodes and Friday morning 
and afternoon. Many of our Buffalo teachers with pupils 
of unusual talent have not been sufficiently interested in 
these contests (especially in piano and violin), which are 
of great value. Some beautiful work was heard and innate 
talent displayed by the pupils of various periods of study. 
They were judged according to their marks as prescribed 
by the judges—Robert C. McCutchan, Dean of Depauw 
University School of Music, and Geoffrey O’Hara, com- 
poser-singer-pianist. The vocal prizes proved to be so 
difficult of adjustment that an elimination contest was 
called, Dr. Vogt’s and Dr. T. Tertius Noble’s assistance 
being requested. As a result the following were con- 
sidered by them worthy of the prizes: (Piano) first prize, 
Reginald Riley, Akron, Ohio; (piano) second prize, Eliza- 
beth Bennett, of Buffalo; (violin) first prize, Audrey Call, 
Marion, Ind.; _ (violin) second prize, George Boughton, 
Batavia, N. Y, (voice) first prize, Geraldine Ayers, Buf- 
falo; (voice) cone prize, Marie Ward, Buffalo. 

Reginald Riley, of Akron, Ohio, a young pianist only 
seventeen years of age, has unusual talent and showed 
the excellent teaching of Miss Wills of Akron. In Mac- 
Dowell’s “Witches’ Dance” and “Concert Etude” he evinced 
mature artistry, the entire audience agreeing in his case 
with the justice of the decision in awarding him first prize. 

Audrey Call, of Marion, Vas a gifted young girl vio- 
linist, whose teacher is E. Paulsen, of Marion, created 
an instant impression in her priate rendition of two move- 
ments from a Cecil Burleigh concerto. Her unaffected, 
reposeful manner, so unusual in many violinists, charmed 
her hearers and all agreed she displayed great talent. 

Geraldine Ayers, of Buffalo, is a youthful pupil of Isa- 
belle Wheaton Stranahan (a Seagle student). She has a 
beautiful voice, unaffected bearing, and shows great promise. 
Her numbers were admirably sung, the “Voice in the 
Wilderness,” by John P. Scott, receiving greatest favor. 

The first prize winners were called upon to add to the 
Friday evening program, when they gave an admirable 
account of themselves. Some beautiful accompanying has 
been heard in connection with the festival, both from the 
professionals and from hitherto unknown. talent. Espe- 
cially trying was the task of the accompanist obliged to 
step in at the last moment with but little or no rehearsal 
The suggestion has been made regarding the contests 
that there should be greater classifications, also greater 
care displayed in the selection of the worth while American 
compositions, 

Fripay Eveninc Contest—Cuoruskss. 

Only two choruses entered in the competition Friday 
evening, others being unavoidably obliged to withdraw for 
financial reasons. Nevertheless the competition was keen, 
the contest very close and the audience exceedingly inter- 
ested. The Haydn Mixed Chorus of Utica, J. G. Thomas 


conductor, won the $1,000 first prize, enthusiastic cheers 
greeting the announcement. Again did the Haydn Chorus 
tone quality impress, as did that of its male chorus on 
Thursday night, and there were many points of unusual 
excellence in the singing of this well taught organization. 
“The Open Sea,” by William Lyndon Wright (accom- 
panied), and ‘ ‘The Wind and the Day,” by Arthur Foote, 
were the test compositions. Dr. Vogt and Dr. Noble were 
the adjudicators. Dr. Noble gave many helpful suggestions 
in his criticisms and commendations, 

The Toronto Festival Choir was also a fine organization 
and gave an admirable performance, o. Boyes acknowl- 
edging it to be a very close contest. D. S. Lindsen is con- 
ductor of the Toronto Choir. 

Bessie Bown Ricker entertained during the 
in some of her charming characterizations. 


intermission 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


The program was given by last year’s first prize win- 
ners—Edna Zahm, soprano, of Buffalo, and David N. Kahn, 
pianist, of Rochester, N. Y.—and the first prize winners 
of this year- -Reginald Riley, pianist, of Akron, Ohio, and 
Audrey Call, violinist, of Marion, Ind. Miss Zahm’s voice 
and interpretation have grown considerably during the year. 
The well restrained emotional element combined with purity 
of tone, and her natural grace of manner all promise well 
well 


for her future success. Harriet Welch Spire may 
be proud of her pupil. Her program numbers were “To 
the Sun,” Pearl Curran; “Ma Li'l Batteau,” Lily Strick- 


Alma Goatley, to 
“Fanchonette,” 
accompa- 


land, and “Pipe Out Ye Silver Flutes,” 
which she was obliged to add as encore, 
Katherine Clark. Ethyol McMullen’s excellent 
a 8 added greatly to the artistic pe rformance. 
David Kahn played polonaise in C, MacDowell; “Ro- 
mance,” Frank LaForge; “The Desert,” Fannie Dillon, 
and “Turkey in the Straw,” David Guion, and was recalled. 
Mr. Kahn (a pupil of A. Friedheim) has improved greatly 
in the past year in breadth and musicianship. Audrey ¢ ‘all 
and Reginald Riley, the prize winners of this year, ss 
their contest numbers, winning approbation and recalls, 
SATURDAY EveENING. 

Elmwood Hall was packed to the doors the last evening of 
the festival, friends of the four local church choirs turning 
out in full force. The interest and enthusiasm reached its 
highest point when the adjudicators announced their de- 
— in the contest for the $300 prize, which was awarded 
to Paul's Episcopal Church choir, De Witt C. Garret- 
son Seat and choirmaster. As was the case Friday 
evening, Dr. Noble and Dr. Vogt found their task a dif- 
ficult one, Trinity Church choir, under Seth Clark’s di- 
rection, scoring only a few points lower. The test anthems, 
“The Lord Is My Light,” H. W. Parker (unaccompanied), 
and “Ballad of Trees and the Master,” Phillip James (un- 
accompanied), were very difficult compositions, and these 
two choirs were given well merited praise for their com- 
mendable renditions. 

The task of an adjudicator is never an entirely peer 
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23 
one, but both Dr. T. Tertius Noble and Dr. A. S. Vogt, 


who are noted authorities (and who have recently returned 
from a tour of England, Scotland and Wales, where they 
were judges in similar contests), made many friends, their 
humorous remarks in adjudication in conjunction with con- 
structive criticism being appreciated. 

Mr. Clark and Mr, Garretson accompanied their choirs. 
Roy Gardner was accompanist for the East Aurora choir, 
of which Mr. Garretson is director, and Mrs. Whiddit for 
William Wall Whiddit’s choir of the Central Presbyterian 
Church. 

The massed choirs under the direction of Mr. Garretson. 
with Mr. Clark at the piano, repeated the first number, 
bringing the concert to a brilliant close 


Geoftrey O’Hara gave one of his inimitable entertain 
ments. George K. Staples presented the prize, the audience 
sang “America,” and the National American Music Fes- 
tival of 1922 was ended. 

Notes. 

Too great commendation can not be given A. A. Van 
de Mark, founder and director, for his energy and meres 
efforts for the National American Music Festival; George 
K. Staples, president of the association; Fred A. Ringue 
berg, secretary and treasurer; the directors and all who 


Thanks are 
assured the 


assisted in making a success of the festival. 
also due the guarantors who have already 
financial support for next year’s undertaking. 
Among the pleasant social affairs of the week was the 
banquet after the concert Wednesday evening, 400 guests 
participating in the informalities, with Dean McCutcheon 
and Geoffrey O'Hara leading in the fun making. Bessie 
Bown Ricker was heard in her inimitable recitations, Emily 
Stokes Hager of Philadelphia sang two numbers, and Dr 
Vogt gave an interesting talk on the possibilities of our 
American musicians, Dancing followed. L.H. M 


German Opera Cunianas Plans 


A cable received from Director Hartmann of the Deutsche 
Opernhaus in Berlin, that he has decided that the 
company he is sending to America will be seen at the 
Deutsche Opernhaus, Berlin, for two weeks the latter part 
of December, just prior to leaving for America, the first 
week in January. Arriving here, after a week in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, the company will open in New York at 
the Manhattan on February 12, with a Wagnerian opera 
festival, including the first performance here in years of the 
“Ring des Nibelungen” in German. Das Deutsche Opern- 
haus is permitting the use of its scenery and properties 
for the “Ring” intact in New York, deferring its own 
production of the cycle from January to March to allow for 
the performance at the Manhattan. 


Charlotte Silverson-Foreman’s European Tour 

Charlotte Silverson-Foreman, the American pianist 
won a meed of recognition in her own country by her 
interpretation of the modern composers, is scheduled for a 
list of recitals in the various capitals of Europe. She will 
make a tour of the principal German cities and will give a 
recital at Munich on October 31 in Museum Saal; Dresden, 
on November 9, at the Kunstlerhaus; November 14, she will 
give a recital at Leipsic, and on November 16 will appear 


States 


who 
cle ver 


at the Philharmonic Saal in Berlin. October 27 and 29 she 
will play at Lenz and Gratz, Austria, respectively, She will 
also give a recital in Vienna on November 2, Later Mrs 


Foreman will play in Paris and Brussels and other European 
cities. She returns to America on January 7 or 8. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY ENDS A 


MOST 


SUCCESSF UL 


SEASON AT THE CENTURY 


Impresario Gallo’s Forces Complete New York Season oa Four Weeks—Performances Fine and Audiences Enthusiastic 


‘RicoLetto,” Octoner 9, 
A large audience enjoyed a capital performance of the 
pera on Monday evening, October 9. Josephine 
attractive Gilda and sang as attractively, 
sion upon her hearers, The jester fell 
sallester, whose finished portrayal 
s role is well known here. Gennaro Barra was heard 
s happiest parts—the Duke; he sang splendidly 
ind acted with intelligence The ever reliable De Biasi 
led the part of Sparafucile with skill, and Stella De 
Mette was the Maddalena. Peroni conducted 

La Forza pet Destino,” Octoner 10 
wza del Destino” was the attraction offered October 
filled house vigorously applauded the efforts 
of the artist Especially pleasing was Maria Escobar, who 

Leonora, gave a dramatic portrayal of that role. Stella 
Preziosilla, repeated her former success. Romeo 
Don Alvaro, and Mario Valle, as Don Carlos, 
and with dramatic action, De 
splendidly especially in the second 
act Mention should also be made of the conducting of 
had his well in hand and whose efforts 
in conducting the male chorus were especially worthy of high 
praise Anita Klinova made a pretty picture as Curra. The 
incidental dances well done by Stasia Ledowa and 
Corps de Ballet 

“JEWELS OF 

Wolf Fer olorful melodramatic opera of Neapoli 
tan life was a large audience which enjoyed to 
the iull the exciting plot and the many moments of melody 


Verdi 
ucchese made an 
i hne mpres 


to the capable Vincente 


ing with great fervor Siasi, 


Quart diano, sang 


Peroni, wh forces 


were 


rHe Maponna,” Octoser 11 


rari’s ¢ 
heard by 
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and lyricism. The score retains all its virility and intensity 
and the dance rhythms here and there in all the three acts, 
form a strong and pleasing contrast to the serious and 
sinister moments of the piece. 

Anna Fitziu was the Maliella, a truly exacting role, 
and she measured up in every respect to its demands 
vocally and dramatically. The part calls for incessant, 
strenuous action and much full-toned singing, all of which 
Miss Fitziu accomplished in convincing fashion, She had 
several moments of extreme impressiveness, as in the close 
of the second act, and just before her tragic exit in Act 
III. Her voice sounded rich and expressive and she was 
able to make it sound all.the poignant moods of tragedy 
as well as to put it at her complete service when she 
wished to deliver the episodes of erotic longing and of 
coquettishness. Her success with her auditors was measured 
by the very prolonged applause she received. And, of 
course, a shower of floral offerings again made its ap- 
pearance for the popular prima donna when she came forth 
to make her footlight obeisances after each act. 

Gennaro was interpreted by Romeo Boscacci, who gave 
of his best, and acted fervently and sang with fine control 
of tone and deep sincerity in every phrase. His death 
scene was histrionic art of a superior kind. 

Mario Valle, too, added strikingly to the strength of the 
per formance with his picturesquely played and resonantly 
sung Raffaele. 

“Ernesto” Knoch, as the program had it, did a splendid 
piece of work with the baton, the orchestral score revealing 
itself eloquently under his sensitive and temperamental 
guidance. He was forced to repeat the intermezzo between 
Acts I and II, and the audience evidently wished him to 
repeat also the one before the last act, but Mr. Knoch 
declined the privilege. He was the recipient of warm 
and well deserved individual applause. 

“MaApAME Buttery,” Octoper 12 (MATINEE). 

An admirable performance of “Madame Butterfly”—ad- 
mirable in every respect, vocally, dramatically and artistic- 
ally—was that given on Thursday afternoon, October 12. 
“The Butterfly of Butterflies’—Tamaki Miura—again 
charmed and held spellbound the large audience with her 
wonderful conception of Cio-Cio-San. Vocally she has 
grown, her voice having taken on a fullness and warmth of 
quality, with just enough of a childish quality in parts to 
appeal. As an actress Mme, Miura is at her best. Every 
movement from her head to her tiny toes is grace itself, and 
she delights the ear at all times as well as the eye. Mme, 
Miura was warmly received, graciously insisting upon the 
other singers and the guest-conductor, Aldo Franchetti, 
sharing in the applause. 

Mr. Franchetti made his bow as conductor at this per- 
formance, and in doing so made a very favorable im- 
pression, 

Gennaro Barra, as Pinkerton, was most satisfying; he 
sang his lines admirably, with fervor and straightforward- 
ness. In appearance he was manly and thoroughly Ameri- 
can. Mario Valle should count Sharpless among his best 
roles; he, too, scored with the audience. Anita Klinova 
made a sympathetic Suzuki, rounding out one of the best 
performances the San Carloans have given during their 
engagement. 

“In Trovatore,” Octoper 12 (EvENING). 

Marie Rappold- was again the guest artist at the evening 
performance on Columbus Day, lending her fine voice and 
long experience to a fine presentation of Leonora in “Il 
Trovatore.” The rest of the cast included Stella De Mette 
as Azucena, Famadas as Manrico, Palma as Count Di Luna, 
and De Biasi as Ferrando. Peroni conducted and there 
was a large audience. 

“CaRMEN,” Octoser 13. 

Dorothy Jardon again scored a brilliant success in the 
title role of “Carmen” on Friday evening. A large audience 
listened attentively until the end of each act and then showed 
its thorough approval and delight in loud applause. Her 
interpretation of the part is excellent and her singing and 
acting is indeed satisfying. Despite this popularity of the 
guest-star, one must not forget little Josephine Lucchese, 
always a favorite, too, it would seem, who was also enthusi- 
astically applauded for her splendid portrayal of the role 
of Micaela. Famadas was a good Don Jose, though he ap- 
peared to keep an eye too attentively on the conductor. 
Kaplick was fine as Escamillo and Giuhani equally as pleas- 
ing as Morales. Peroni handled his orchestra skilfully and 
was also called upon to share in the applause. 

“Faust,” Octoper 14 (MATINEE). 

The only performance of “Faust” on the San Carlo Opera 
schedule was given on Saturday afternoon, October 14, be- 
fore a well filled house. Sofia Charlebois, as the Marguerite, 
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Photo broadcast by Bain News Service 
RUDOLPH GANZ, 

Louis Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. 
Ganz, arriving from sihcehactd on the 8. 8S. France. 


conductor of the St. 


did some very effective singing. She looked charming enough 
to cause almost any man to lose his heart and his head, and 
her costumes were a joy. Gennaro Barra had the title role; 
his is not a powerful voice but it is one of marked beauty 
and he used it well. Henry Scott was the Mephistopheles, a 
role in which he is well and favorably known to opera 
goers of this country. The Valentine was Mario Valle, 
who made the most of his opportunities. Anita Klinova, as 
Siebel, proved most acceptable, as did Alice Homer in the 
role of Martha. The program declared that Ernest Knoch 
was conducting, but the gentleman who wielded the baton 
looked suspiciously like Carlo Peroni. 
“Oretio,” Octoser 14. 


The closing of og tag of the most successful season 
ever given here by the San Carlo Opera—the total receipts 
were $115,000 for the four weeks—found the Century The- 
ater packed with a wildly enthusiastic throng of listeners 
who rent the air with “bravos,” cheers and applause. 

The excitement manifested itself chiefly over the singing 
of Anna Fitziu, Ballester and Zerola, and all of them did 
splendid work. Miss Fitziu was in lovely voice, acted 
with authority, and looked pictorially beautiful. Zerola’s 
high tones captured the crowd for they were delivered 
with great verve and beauty. He put much gusto, too, 
into his enactment of the Otello role. Ballester is an 
artist of the first rank and he, too, received ovations. 
Verdi’s opera sounds old fashioned ‘these days. It is 
not one of his monumental achievements. 





Menth First Pianist at Rochester Theater 


Herma Menth was the first pianist to play at the new 
Eastman Theater in Rochester, her engagement there ‘being 
during the week of September 10. She was heard in the 
first movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat 
minor and scored a notable success. After stating that the 
selection is one that demands extraordinary technical skill 
both from the soloist and the orchestra, as well as a fine 
musical understanding on the part of every instrumentalist 
in order that both parts may be at all times in perfect 
accord, the critic of the Rochester Post said that both Miss 
Menth and the Eastman Theater orchestra met the require- 
ments of the difficult selection admirably. He further stated 
that Miss Menth displayed in*the fortissimo passages a 
remarkable power ond individual interpretation. 

At the conclusion of her engagement at the Eastman 
Theater, Miss Menth was scheduled to go to Canton, Ohio, 
for a radio broadcasting concert. She also was booked to 
play at Toledo at the piano convention. The 1922-23 season 
undoubtedly will be an exceedingly busy one for this talented 
young Viennese artist. 


Scholarships at American Conservatory 


Trials for free and partial scholarships will continue 
through the month of October at the American Conservatory 
of Music, 163 West Seventy-second street. These scholar- 
ships are awarded for piano, violin and vocal music, and 
will doubtless attract many interested music students. 
Messrs. Carl Hein and August Fraemcke are the founders 
and directors of this institution, where such high class work 
is done that graduates have no difficulty in obtaining pupils 
or positions. 


Kiwanis Club of Geneva Engages Ginrich 

Lillian Ginrich charmed her auditors with her rich, 
sympathetic soprano voice at a tea given by the Diokoso- 
phian Society of Easton on Monday, October 9. Reports 
of the fine artistry of the young singer had preceded her, 
and that the audience was not in the least disappointed 
in the results achieved at the tea was attested to by the 
poe and lasting a oS oe by Miss Ginrich. 

he Kiwanis Club of neva, me secured the 
soprano for a recital on Friday cull? November 3. 


A Pacific Coast Tour for Graveure 
Directly after his first recital in Town Hall October 28, 
Louis Graveure, baritone, will leave for a Pacific Coast 
tour to be absent three months. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA SEASON TO 
OPEN NOVEMBER 13 WITH “TOSCA” 


Jeritza, Scotti, Martinelli to Head the Cast, with Moranzoni Conducting—Gatti-Casazza Announces Plans for the Season 
—Revivals to Include Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier,” “Romeo and Juliette,” “Thais,” “L’Africaine,” “William 
Tell,” “Tannhiauser”—“Anima Allegra” and “Mona Lisa” to Be the Novelties—A Jeritza Season 
—Other Interesting News 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan, 
on Saturday afternoon invited ye reporters into his sanctum— 
newly decorated in gray brocade—for the annual chat about 
plans, a feature that invariably follows close upon his return 
from an European summer. Mr. Gatti, speaking more Eng- 
lish than he ever spoke before, revealed a few details of 
the coming season, although his general intentions had been 
made known long ago. Poor Antonio Scotti is to be stabbed 
to death and Giovanni Martinelli shot on the very first night 
of the season, Monday, November 13, the guilty party being 
Marie Jeritza and the means Sig. Giacomo Puccini’s opera 
called “Tosca,” which, under the guidance of Roberto Mo- 
ranzoni, will start the ball rolling this year. The revivals, 
said Mr. Gatti, will be started the opening week with 
Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier,” with Jeritza (My, my—isn’t 
this going to be a Jeritza season!) as Octavian, Florence 
Easton as the Hofmarschallin, Paul Bender—the new bass- 
baritone from Munich—as Ochs, and Schutzendorf as 
Faninal, Bodanzky conducting. 

News FROM VERONA. 

The second week will see the first French revival, “Romeo 
et Juliette,” with an all-Italian cast, Bori, Gigli and De 
Luca. Next, early in December, comes none other than our 
little friend Marie Jeritza once more, this time as naughty 
Thais in M. Massenet’s opera of that name, with Clarence 
Whitehill as the monk and Chamlee singing Nicias. After 
Christmas “William Tell” will visit Broadway for the first 
time in twenty-eight years (Tamagno himself was the last 
Swiss hero here), with Martinelli in the title role and Rosa 
Ponselle, Danise and Mardones in the other prinicpal parts. 
After that comes “Tannhauser,” with Curt Taucher as the 
wandering (and wondering) ministrel and none other than— 
yes, yes; you're right—Marie Jeritza as Elisabeth, Margaret 
Matzenauer as Venus, Whitehill and Bender. The season’s 
two novelties—“Anima Allegra” with Bori, and Lauri-Volpi, 
a new Italian tenor, and “Mona Lisa” with Barbara Kemp 
and Michael Bohnen, both new to these shores—are due for 
appearance in January and February respectively; and the 
final stir will be a revival of “L’Africaine” in March, the 
cast not yet announced. 





Ursan A Busy Mav. 


Joseph Urban, the rotund and genial artist, must have 
had a busy summer. Besides making all the scenery for 
Hearst’s movies, he has done quite a lot for the Metropolitan. 
Evidently the splendid outfit made for “Cosi fan tutte” re- 
stored him to high favor, for besides “Romeo,” “Thais” 
and “L’Africaine,” he has made a fresh set for “Madame 
Butterfly,” in which, by the way, Mr. Gatti is likely to 





present—no, no, not Mme. Jeritza—no less an artist than 
Amelita Galli-Curci, who, they say, will also sing a Mimi 
at the Metropolitan when she comes there in January, be- 
sides several of her florid roles. Sets for the “Rosen- 
kavalier,” ‘Tannhauser” and “Mona Lisa” are to come 
from the Kautsky studios, Vienna—which proves that Mr. 
Gatti liked the “Tote Stadt” scenery a lot more than some 
other folks; and Rovescalli, Milan, will do “Mona Lisa,” 
while his fellow citizen, Rotta, provides “William Tell.” 
(Was one of them guilty of “Loreley?”) 


Casts. 


And, said Mr. Gatti, Miss Easton or Delia Reinhardt 
may sing a Butterfly; Bori is to sing Massenet’s “Manon,” 
Florence Easton is sure to do Carmen, Ina Bourskyaya (in 
the second part of the season) will sing a number of the 
Wagnerian contralto roles; Titta Ruffo will appear in some 
of his best repertory roles; Chaliapin will sing in “Mefi- 
stofele” the first week and will do Boris and King Philip 
(in “Don Carlos”) before he gets through—number of 
performances not stated; then “Coq d’Or” is perhaps, and 
“Snegourotchka” sure and “Louise” doubtful. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, the curtain rises November 
13. (A few chords, professor!) 





Irish Band Here November 19 


The first New York concert of the Irish Band, now mak- 
ing its first tour of the United States, will be at the Hippo- 
drome on Sunday evening, November 19. The band is 
conducted by Lieut. J. Alfred Wiggins and the soloists 
include Beatrice O’Leary, Irish soprano; Jean McNaugh- 
ton, Irish dancer, and Pipe Major John Trenholme, who 
uses an historical set of Irish pipes. 





Zeckwer-Hahn Artist in Recital 

The Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy an- 
nounces a recital of violin music by Helen Ware at the 
Main School Auditorium on Wednesday evening, October 
25. The program will include the Mozart concerto in E 
flat, “Prayer,” Helen Ware; “Gavotte Miniature,” Fred E. 
Hahn; “Reverie,” Richard Strauss; “Zapateado,” Sarasate ; 
prelude and fugue, Bach, and “Carmen Fantasie,” Bizet- 
Hubay. 


Illinois M. T. Convention October 24 to 26 


Later than usual this year, the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association will have its 1922 convention and music festival 
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hernand de Gueldre 
FREDERIC 
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DIXON, 


who will play his of a series of 1922-23 recitals at 


Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, October 21, when he will 
feature the Schumann sonata, op. 22, and the prelude (aria 
et final) of Caesar Franck, as the first two numbers. The 


imerican, 


third and last part of the will be all 
devoted to three of our foremost American composers 


program 


at Ottawa, October 24, 25 and 26. There will be lectures 
and discussions on leading musical topics of the day, recitals 
and concerts, and the convention will close with a large 
chorus concert on the final night. 


Sparkes’ Annual New York Recital October 20 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, will give her annual New York recital at Town Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, October 29. Prominent on her pro 
gram will be a group of Brahms songs 
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zoni, famous contralto, Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies; Jean Barondess, soprano, 
singing in Italy and Egypt this season; Iza Kramer, famous folk-song singer, this season in 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 9 
RUTH ST. DENIS 


Ruth St. Denis, with Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers, made their first appearance of this season at the 
Selwyn Theater on Monday and Tuesday afternoons, Oc- 
tober 9 and 10. This was Miss Ruth St. Denis’ first ap- 
pearance in New York City in five years, and she was 
received with great interest, in view of her wonder ful 
ability and faculty for originating new things in her par- 
ticular school of dancing, and she attracted unusual houses. 
The program was long and varied—too long, probably —and 
vet it held the audience until the last number, after which 
Miss St. Denis was compelled to respond with a talk on her 
particular art 

Probably the most interesting number on the program 
was the visualization of the first movement of Beethoven’s 
“Sonata Pathetique.” It is in the visualization of music that 
Miss St. Denis is creating a new movement in dancing. This 
gives to the ear what is given to the eye; that is to say, the 
music is heard while the eye is presented with artistic evolu- 
tions and movements in the dance that lead to the visualiza 
tion of the music, 

The “Revolutionary Etude,” by Chopin, was visualized by 
Mr. Shawn, who superimposed a consecutive dramatic narra- 
tive, with two girls in red, symbolic of flame and destruc- 
tion, visualizing the accompaniment. The movements of the 
revolutionist, as the program states, express the melodic 
theme. Among other novelties presented was Ted Shawn 
and ensemble in a “Valse Brilliante” ‘by Mana-Zucca, which 
was especially written for the Denishawn Dancers An- 
other special composition was that of the “Valse in A major” 
by Levitzki, which was danced by Betty May, a charming 
little dancer of the Denishawns. 

A special feature was a dance drama 
ancient Toltee legend, which consisted of 
of the country side of prehistoric Mexico, and the other the 
interior of the Palace of Tepancaltzin. This was danced 
by Ted Shawn, Martha Graham and Charles Weidman, of 
the Denishawn Dancers. The program says that “The 
father of Zochitl discovers that an intoxicating liquor can 
be brewed from the maguey plant. He and his daughter 
bring the discovery to the Toltec Emperor—Topancaltzin. 
Xochit! dances for the king who, inflamed by the liquor, 
forces his illegitimate attentions upon her. The father has 
been lured from the room, but hearing her scream, rushes 
back and is about to plunge his knife into Tepancaltzin, 
when, with the usual feminine inconsistency, Xochitl begs 
that his life be spared. The Emperor now, in love and 
gratitude, calls in his court to witness the making of 
Xochit] the Empress of the Toltecs.” 

The fourth part of the program was Oriental, and Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn, together with the Denishawn 
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Dancers, gave pictures that presented China, Crete, India, 
Siam, Japan, Java and Egypt. Music suitable for these 
demonstrations in dancing, all following the new school of 
Ruth St. Denis, enabled unusual costuming. In fact all the 
costumes that were utilized in this program were new and 
of unusual gorgeousness. The stage settings were also new 
and presented remarkable artistic effects, associated with 
lighting devices that were in many instances new to the 
stage, especially in the presentation of the various numbers 
of the program. 

The audiences at both performances were large and 
enthusiastic, and it is to be hoped that the ambitions of 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, in the effort to visualize 
music through dancing, will grow into a school that in the 
future will reveal much to those who have not made a 
study of music but love it and can find in the movements 
of the human body much beauty that otherwise would be 
hidden. 

As regards Miss St. Denis, the New York Sun said: 

“Miss St. Denis was a lovely and lively sight in what- 
ever costume of whatever land or time. In fact, this in- 
sistence on costume was stressed so heavily that one might 
have believed the afternoon to have been subsidized by a 
silk company or a bangle concern. Still the bangles were 
supreme, for it was as a Nautch girl that Miss St. Denis 
hit the heart hardest. She is, no less than she always was, 
a woman of unerring grace.” 

The New York World also spoke in high praise as fol- 
lows: “Miss St. Denis is better than her company. There 
is a rhythmical crispness in her work, coupled with a good 
sense of pantomime and an undeniable personal charm that 
gives it considerable distinction. Her interpretative dancing 
was good, and she was delightful as a Chinese goddess, a 
Nautch dancer, a Geisha and an Egyptian.” An additional 
comment was this, from the New York Herald: “Ruth St. 
Denis, with her husband, Ted Shawn, and company of classic 
dancers, all American born and trained, made her first 
public appearance in New York in five years yesterday after- 
noon in the first of two matinees at the Selwyn Theater. 
In the interim Miss St. Denis has lost none of her grace nor 
the popularity she enjoyed on Broadway years ago. She 
has been devoting herself exclusively, with Mr. Shawn, to 
the teaching of her classic art in her school at Los Angeles 
for the greater part of the time. Yesterday she emerged 
with a program and cast containing all of the interpretive 
charm that marked her previous appearances plus some 
creations in rhythmic movements and interpretations that 
will add luster to her past laurels. Inasmuch as Miss St. 
Denis and Mr. Shawn have given to America its most 
faithful and graceful historic interpretations of the dance, 
it was to be expected that the war would leave its impress 
somewhere on their art, and it did. The third number, 
‘Revolutionary Etude’ (Chopin), with Shawn and the Misses 
Brooks, Taylor and Scheffer, was one of the most virile 
and realistic on the program .... Miss St. Denis fre- 
quently was compelled to respond to encores and curtain 
calls. At the final curtain she responded with a speech. 

“The emotional coloring of her interpretation of the 
opening number, ‘Sonata Pathetique,’ first movement 
(Beethoven), was vivid, poetic and graceful. Her Spanish 
numbers seemed to catch the fancy of her audience most, 
while the Orientalia, in which were historic China, Crete, 
India, Siam, Japan, Java and Egypt, were the most spec- 
tacular. 

“Miss Martha Graham, with Mr. Shawn, showed herself 
a faithful pupil of Miss St. Denis in the presentation of 
the dance drama based upon the ancient Toltee legend of 
ancient Mexico.” 

Likewise the New York Times added its meed of praise 
to the company as follows: “Ruth St. Denis returned, after 
five years’ absence, in a crowded matinee at the Selwyn 
yesterday, to be repeated this afternoon, comprising ‘visual- 
izations’ of music by known composers, ensembles from 
Spanish art and the old Mexican legend, and a superposed 
climax of Crete and the coasts of Asia, not forgetting a 
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certain Hindu Nautch dance of her former debuts. She 
was among the first, and has been among the more deftly 
resourceful, of those who early followed Isadora Duncan, 
also currently reappearing in her own land. Always in 
Miss St. Denis’ work there was direct, definite fancy and 
gesture, note for note, none of your picking daisies off bare 
boards or drinking from fountains of canvas drops. 

She gave atmospheric illusion in lighting effects, the glint 
and caress of rare fabrics, realistic study in movement and 
background, for example, a flight of seaguls viewed at 
Brighton Beach for Schumann's ‘Soaring,’ or a day spent 
at Harmon-on-Hudson for a ‘Garden Dance.’ St. Denis in 
her Spanish episode wore a shawl, the gift of Galli-Curci. 
Two new waltzes were composed by Mischa Levitzki and 
Mana-Zucca, while more serious numbers ranged from a 
part of Beethoven's sonata, ‘Pathetique,’ in classic poses to 
Chopin's ‘Revolutionary’ etude, waltzes of Brahms and 
Moszkowski and the ‘Liebestraum’ of Liszt . . . . Miss St. 
Denis was assisted by Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers, notably Martha Graham and the little Lenore 
Scheffer, as well as Betty May, May Lynn, Julia Bennett, 
Louise Brooks, Pearl Wheeler, Charles Weidman and Paul 
Mathis. Hugo von Hofmansthal once wrote of the ‘heiratic 
art’ of her strange Asiatic pieces, and in these Miss St. 
Denis was most applauded by the matinee house. Mr. Shawn 
also was striking as the Aztec, Xochitl, and in Chopin's 
‘a l’apache’.” 

The New York Tribune said of the performance: “A 
dance drama in which a prehistoric and Mexican homebrewer 
won the emperor’s hand for his daughter by the potency of 
his potions was a signal number on the program given by 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and eight of their pupils at the 
Selwyn Theater Monday afternoon. The program is to be 
repeated this afternoon ... From this choreographic play, 
which was splendidly accoutred, and spiritedly enacted by 
Mr. Shawn and two of the pupils, the entertainment tapered 
to a series of visualizations of classic music, rendered in 
graceful and, at times, prismatic, simplicity. Miss Ruth St. 
Denis was mistress of the fluent line, Mr. Shaw robustly 
and expertly histrionic. When they joined, as in an ardent 
Spanish number, and in the ‘Dance of Rebirth,’ given before 
an Egyptian setting, they evoked enthusiasm. A sequence 
of animated pictures of the Orient was done sinuously by 
the principals and company. Misses Martha Graham, 
Leonora Scheffer, and Betty May and Mr. Charles Weidman 
appeared to be the more advanced pupils.” 

The other New York papers gave as complimentary 
notices as these that have been herewith reproduced. After 
the engagement in New York City Miss St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers started upon a tour of 
this country which will include some 125 engagements al- 
ready made, with probably more to be arranged, by Daniel 


Mayer. 
ETHEL PYNE 


On Monday evening, October 9, at Aeolian Hall, Ethel 
Pyne, soprano, gave an interesting and artistic program 
before a well filled house. Her program consisted of Italian, 
French, English and German groups, in which a voice 
of good quality, particularly good enunciation and com- 
mendable interpretation were prominent features. Her en- 
tire program was thoroughly enjoyable and several encores 
at various periods were demanded. Alessandro Scuri, well 
known in musical circles, accompanied Miss Pyne, and was 
an addition to the success of the recital. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10 


CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 

The string quartet of the San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society—four Americans (Louis Persinger, Louis Ford, 
Nathan Firestone and Walter Ferner)—which scored the 
hit of the annual Berkshire Festival at Pittsfield ten days 
before, made its New York bow at Aeolian Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon, October 10. The founder of the club, Elias 
Heclit, was also present and appeared in the program, play- 
ing the flute part in Mrs, H. H. A. Beach’s quintet for 
strings and flute, which was heard for the first time in 
New York. The string players labored under the handicap 
of a temperature and humidity that was just about as bad 
for catgut as it could be—a cello string snapped in the 
Beethoven quartet—-and it spoke for their ability that, not- 
withstanding, they could make the excellent impression they 
did. The program began with a Beethoven quartet, from 
op. 59, F major. It was a fine, finished, rounded, splendidly 
balanced, sane reading of a work, which, to speak frankly, 
does not seem the vital revelation that it once did. 

Mrs. Beach's quintet is in the form of a theme and vari- 
ations. The theme itself is of decided value and its tech- 
nical handling is the work of a thorough musician; the 
slow variations are particularly attractive, rich in harmonic 
treatment. Mr, Hecht had an opportunity to display his 
prowess on the flute of which he took full advantage, and 
the string players gave of their best. It was a work of 
much interest and beauty, well worth another hearing here. 
To end with there came the Dohnanyi quartet, a flowing, 
melodious work, with which the players seemed thoroughly 
in sympathy and which brought out all the best char- 
acteristics of their work. The warm, rich tone of all the 
players, the nicety of dynamic and rhythmic nuance, the 
unusual homogeneity of ensemble which had pleased the 
Pittsfield audience, were all again in evidence. There was 
a large audience which welcomed the Far West organiza- 
tion to New York with heartiest enthusiasm. 

The critics approved almost unanimously of the organi- 
zation. Max Smith (American) said it “took a place easily 
in the opinion of connoisseurs as an organization of the first 
rank;” H. E. Krehbiel (Tribune) said that “it was wel- 
come as an earnest of the growth of musical culture on 
the Pacific Coast;” W. K. Henderson (Herald) wrote: 
“in rhythm, balance and phrasing the organization showed 
commendable merits;” Deems Taylor’s (World) opinion 
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was that “their playing was notable for good tone and 
balance, well-conceived interpretations and excellent en- 
semble.” 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Francis Moore, who has won many admirers as an 
accompanist, gave his second annual recital as a solo pianist 
at Aeolian Hall, October 10, establishing even more firmiy 
his place as a solo artist. Mr. Moore's’ program showed 
thought in its good selection and arrangement, and it was 
admirably performed. He reveals in everything he plays 
sincerity and sound musicianship. He is perhaps at his best 
in such things as the Mozart sonata, which he rendered 
with rare taste and excellent phrasing. Delightful delicacy 
and finesse are characteristics which were also displayed, 
especially in the Debussy “Arabesque,” of which the 
audience demanded a repetition. The fioritura passages 
were rippled off with brilliancy and elegance of style in 
the Chopin-Liszt “Maiden’s Wish.” 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Moore is only a 
pianist of grace. The Bach chromatic fantasy and fugue 
was given with clarity and finish, The symphonic etudes 
of Schumann were interpreted with sympathetic under- 
standing, color, and a warm singing tone. In these, too, 
his technical equipment proved adequate. Above all, Mr. 
Moore is modest in his performances. The hall was well 
filled, and his many friends insistently demanded encores 
at the close, which included David Guion’s arrangement of 
“Turkey in the Straw” and two Chopin etudes, one of 
which had to be repeated—the so-called “Butterfly” etude. 

Following this recital Mr. Moore received flattering 
press comments from all the critics. H. E. Krehbiel of the 
Tribune wrote: “He seemed a versatile pianist, with ample 
agility combined with smoothness and an agreeable light 
touch well adapted to the Mozart sonata and Debussy 
‘Arabesque,’ while he was able to command varied ex- 
pression and sufficient force in the weightier Schumann 
number.” That he pleased as a soloist equally as well as 
he had as an accompanist was concluded by Frank H. 
Warren, of the Evening World, who said: “Had we a 
desire to caress the piano we should be satisfied with Mr. 
Moore’s gift.... Were we a singer, Mr. Moore would 
be our accompanist. In other words, we could be happy 
with either.” 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Il 


ERMINIA LIGOTTI 


A singer of pretty presence and brilliant voice is Erminia 
Ligotti, whose song recital at Town Hall October 11 was 
attended by an audience of good size, including many Italo- 
Americans. Good classic style was shown in two Scarlatti 
excerpts, very fair German articulation in 
(Strauss) and “Mainacht” (Brahms), with a fine high B 
flat. Continued applause brought a “Shepherd Song” as 
encore, a bright little ditty by Sapio, much liked by all, 
especially the closing high G and F. Truly expressive tones 
came in “Last Year’s Roses” (Grey) and the best song- 
singing was heard in “Granadinas,” a Spanish song by 
Barrera, which brought the fair singer another encore, also 
Spanish, and a tremendous lot of flowers as well. The 
“Butterfly” and “Traviata” arias were also of her showy 
numbers, to all of which Maestro Sapio gave his well known 
authoritative pianistic support, unobtrusively decisive and 
sympathetic, playing from memory. Pianist Mario Janaro 
showed a certain facility, coupled with brilliancy, but “slob- 
bered,” and played many wrong chords, especially in the 
“Rigoletto” fantasia. Without leaving the platform he 
hastened to add an encore (Rachmaninoft’s G minor pre- 
lude), and yet another, an interesting impromptu by Rizzi 
in the same key. The young man should, however, learn 
he had no business thus to hold up the program. Wonder- 
fully clear and pure tone in a Tartini sonata characterized 
the violin playing of Michael Anselmo, who has fine ability, 
coupled with poise and style; Julius Shendel shared honors 
as pianist in this ensemble work. Max Smith, in The 
American said: “She possesses a sympathetic voice and well 
developed sense of the dramatic ; voice of remarkable volume 
and richness 


ISADORA DUNCAN 

Isadora Duncan made her second appearance at Carnegie 
Hall Wednesday evening, October 11, when a large audience 
was on hand seemingly ready to applaud the distinguished 
artist in whatever she did. It was a mixed audience and 
one that included many pupils and students of the terpsicho- 
rean art as well as staunch admirers, music lovers in 
general, and the critics, and it was evident throughout the 
evening that each and everyone was thoroughly delighted, 
for after each number and at the close there was most 
enthusiastic applause. 

Miss Duncan’s part of the program included “The Ride 
of the Valkyries,” from Die Walkiiere”; the “Liebestodt,” 
from Tristan and Isolde’; Siegfried’s Death March, from 
“Gétterdammerung,” and the overture and Bacchanale, 
from “Tannhauser.” In all of these Miss Duncan was very 
effective, her facial expressions and every movement of her 
body carrying out a specific meaning. It was truly as the 
Herald stated: “Terpsichorean drama rather than lyric 
dancing.” There was little dancing and yet she told a story 
in each of her numbers. At the close the enthusiastic audi- 
ence insisted upon an encore and she added a Brahms valse 
to the delight of all. 

Nahan Franko, without a score, obtained some fine work 
from his orchestra. Miss Duncan was so enthused by 
his offerings that she made him join her on the stage, and 
in a little speech said she had never heard Wagner’s 
“Siegfried” music played so well since she danced for the 
late Arthur Nikisch. The orchestral numbers were the 
prelude from “Lohengrin,” “The Entrance of the Gods Into 
Valhalla” from “Das Rheingold,” and the prelude to 
“Tristan.” 

Regarding the recital the Tribune said in part: “Miss 
Duncan’s art assumed a more personal note” and “she was 
most effective in the Liebestodt.” The World added that 
“she leaped, and danced and posed her interpretations of 
the moods of the music to the applause of an enthusiastic 
audience.” The Globe commented: “In all these the spirit 
of the music and action of the opera were symbolized i 
gesture and body movement with graphic realism.” 


“Zueignung” 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13 


LUCY GATES 


Lucy Gates gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on the evening 

of October 13 before a very large audience which manifested 
its approval of her offerings by hearty applause, and de- 
manded numerous encores which the artist most graciously 
gave. 
Miss Gates’ program was of a catholic nature, embracing 
songs from various schools, ancient and modern, sung in 
faultless English and no less fautless German and French. 
There were several American songs, the composers thus 
honored being Deems Taylor, Richard Hageman, A. Walter 
Kramer and Kurt Schindler, albeit several of these were 
represented only by an arrangement of some foreign folk 
songs, 

Miss Gates was her usual charming self, her splendid 
vocal equipment and beauty of tone quality never failing 
her even in moments of greatest stress and emotion. Her 
clear enunciation, musicianly phrasing and interpretation, 
and complete naturalness of manner are very appealing and 
instantly won her audience. 

Of Miss Gates the following day The Herald said: “She 
possesses a voice of unusually good natural quality, a high, 
clear, silver soprano, flexible and agile.” The American 
stated: “Intelligence was gratefully in evidence at 
Lucy Gates’ recital . . . . Her diction throughout was 
excellent.” 

Walter Golde played the accompaniments with his accus- 
tomed sympathetic virtuosity. 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


Isadora Duncan gave another dance recital at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of October 13, the program presented 
being a repetition of works already given. She again un- 
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Certook the gigantic task of interpreting the Tschaikowsky 
*Pathetique” symphony and once more amazed her audience 
by her ability to hold its rapt attention for fully forty 
re by her extremely tragic portrayal in motion of the 

l'schaikowsky music. Miss Duncan certainly understands 
the spirit of Russia and unmistakably transmits it to her 
audience through her power of portraying emotion. The 
keynote of her program on Friday evening seemed to be 
tragedy, for she also was seen in the “Death of Isolde” from 
“Tristan and Isolde.” Even in the “Venusberg Bacchanal” 
from “Tannhauser” and in a light Brahms waltz there was 
frequently an undercurrent of the same spirit of tragedy 
apparent. However, at the conclusion of the program there 
was such enthusiasm as is seldom shown except at Kreisler 
and Heifetz recitals. Hundreds of people gathered around 
the stage and after giving a telling interpretation of 
“Dreams,” Miss Duncan made a short speech in which she 
asked for donations for her school at Moscow, after which 
much to the delight of the audience, Miss Duncan introduced 
her husband, who recited in a thrilling manner one of his 
own poems. After each number on the program the dancer 
insisted upon equally sharing the applause with Nahan 
Franko and his orchestra of eighty pieces, which also was 
heard in the Tschaikowsky “1812” overture and the “Tann- 
hauser” overture of Wagner’s. 

The program on Saturday afternoon was a repetition of 
W agner works pre viously presented and included the pre lude 
from ‘ ‘Lohengrin, ” orchestra; “Ride of the Valkyries” from 
“Walkiire,” Miss Duncan; ‘ ‘Entrance of the Gods into Val- 
halla” from “Rheingold,” orchestra; funeral march from 
“Gotterdammerung” and prelude and “Death of Isolde” from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” Miss Duncan; overture from “Tann- 
hauser,” orchestra, and Venusberg “Bacchanal” from “Tann- 
hauser,”” Miss Duncan. As usual, following the close of the 
recital, hundreds of admirers gathered about the stage, and 
it was a late hour before they would permit the dancer to 
bow her final acknowledgments. 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER I4 
KATHERINE BACON 


Katherine Bacon, pianist, who has been heard before 
on several occasions in New York, again demonstrated her 
right to be classed as an artist of high attainments at her 
recital in Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, Ocober 14 
She is an artist who reaches the hearts of her listeners. 
Her playing re veals thorough musicianship, and is absolute 
ly free from mannerisms of any kind. Hers is an art 
which cannot fail to win recognition, 

Aside from the French group—consisting of Debussy’s 
“Pagodes,” “La Soiree dans Grenade” and “Jardins 
la pluie,” as well as Saint-Saens’ “Etude en forme de 
Valse”’—Miss Bacon played works by Bach-Liszt, Chopin 
and Schubert-Liszt. In her opening number, fantasia and 
fugue in G minor, Bach-Liszt, which she played in a musi 
cianly manner, she at once gained a firm hold upon her 
audience, and as the program progressed, revealed an 
authority rarely encountered in a pianist of her years. The 
twenty-four preludes, op. 28, by Chopin, which followed, 
were rendered poetically, expressively and in strict Chopin 
esque tradition. This proved a refreshing relief from the 
distorting manner in which these preludes are usually pre 


sous 


sented. In the three Schubert-Liszt numbers—‘Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen,” “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and “The 
Erl-King’”—not only her clean technic, but likewise her 
deep insight into the meaning of these enchanting selec 
tions were outstanding features of her performance. Next 
came the Debussy group, and as a closing number Saint 
Saéns’ etude. To this she added three insistent encores, 
The recital from beginning to end was made interesting 
by the excellence and extraordinary musicianship of the 
concert giver. 

Miss Bacon scored a decided success. She should be 


heard in the metropolis more often. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15 


JOHN McCORMACK 


The old Hippodrome resounded with applause as it never 
has before, all of which was for John McCormack’s home 
coming on Sunday night last. As was to be expected, the 
house was crowded and the stage was packed, too, and when 
the tenor made his appearance he was met with a volley of 
applause that must have gladdened his heart. Then, when 
suddenly a man in the gallery shouted: “Welcome home, 
John!” the audience broke loose again. Such a royal wel 
come! If the singer ever had any doubts as to his being 
forgotten by his faithful admirers, they were dispelled then 
and there. 

Vocally, McCormack is in better shape than before. His 
famous voice has been unimpaired by his illness of last 
spring, and again his golden tones and always memorable 
top notes delighted his enraptured audience. For his open 
ing numbers McCormack gave a superb rendition of “O 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” and “Enjoy the Sweet 
Elysian Groves,” Handel, at once proving that his voice is 
as fine as of old. Then came several encores, each one of 
which was enthusiastically applauded 

A particularly interesting group contained “When You Are 
Old and Gray,” Frank Bridge; “Desolation,” Granville Ban 
tock; “To the Children,” Rachmaninoff, and “Panis An 
gelicus,”’ Cesar Franck. 

And of course there was the always popular group of 
Irish folk songs, which this time was made up of four gems 
arranged hy Hughes, the most favored being Sr gr wer 
O’More” and “If I Had a-Knew.” After both of thes 
groups there were a number of encores, which added to he 
delight of his hearers. No one can sing Irish ballads or 
folk songs as McCormack can, and they are always awaited 
with pleasure during a concert. For his final group he 
elected to sing Rogers’ “The Star,” “The Last Hour” by 
A. Walter Kramer, “Oh, That It Were So” by Frank Bridge, 
and “Thine Eyes Still Shined,” an effective song by his 
accompanist, Edwin Schneider, who was in his old place at 
the piano and again gave artistic support to the singer. At 
the end the audience demanded additional numbers, which 
he graciously gave. Cadman’s “At Dawning” and “The Last 
Rose of Summer” were among them. After the lights had 
been turned out, the audience refused to go and they had 
to be turned on again and another song given. Among those 
who heard him were many professional friends and members 
of the clergy. 

Rudolph Bochco played a number of violin solos, winning 
his share of the audience’s favor. He has a good tone and 
ample technic and made a favorable impression. He was 
obliged to add several encores. 


JOHN CHARLES 


Charles 


THOMAS 


Thomas, American baritone, made his 
plunge from the gayety of light opera into the precarious 
shoals of recital on Sunday afternoon, October 15, at 
Aeolian Hall, and came up smiling There was a capacity 
audience and a capacity noise both before, = ing and after 
this memorable debut, as it must be called, i it being the first 
appearance in New York of this singer in his new role 
He was greeted by an embarrassing, albeit flattering, length 
of applause when he appeared upon the platform, and 
the end of each song the same spontaneous manifestation 
of approval was shown. 

The program as printed was to begin with a group of 
Italian classics, but Mr. Thomas turned it around and 
began with a German group—Brahms and Strauss. This 
was followed by two songs, without accompaniment, in 
English. Then came French, Russian. Italian and more 
(Continued on page 33) 
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VOICE CONTROL 
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above everything else, to have a perfectly clear sound, one 


must possess a strong and healthy constitution. 


Now, 
fuse the re ader, who is bound to think: 


do with actual singing?” 


It is true that one may sing after a few lessons, but to 
vocal chords and to 


know the real art of the use of the 





8. LIPMAN. 


patience and practice are required. 
Prima donnas have never risen over night. It has taken 
many years before they have reached the heights of su- 
premacy. This is not said in a pessimistic vein, but only 
after realizing years of despair, years of almost actual 
torture, years of disappointments, until I am now on the 
threshold of realizing my goal, my ambition. 

While I am writing this article, a certain thought has 
just come to my mind which may truly sound remarkable ; 
it is this; Even from those vocal instructors who are but 
ordinary teachers, one may learn certain qualities of the 
voice essential to the rounding out of a career. Well do | 
remember quite a few years ago, when it seemed to me that 
a whole year had been lost because of inferior instruction, 
but which I now realize was actually the one element neces- 
sary, if one wishes to acquire a high position in the musical 
world, In fact, it is the importance of this very element 
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that I am striving to impress upon my pupils and which | 
call “breath control.” This is a method of teaching the pupil 
to breathe right. The usual idea of correct intaking of air 
is to inhale, fill the lungs as much as possible, and keep the 
air there by raising the diaphragm. What more harmful 
way could be thought of? It reminds me of two engines 
drawing a car in opposite directions, or of two persons 
blowing into a receptacle from opposite ends and naturally 
working against each other. This practice is ruinous to the 
constitution, and if indulged in to a great extent, may even 
lower the health. My method is to breathe in naturally and 
easily and so control the breath that the tone is even and 
smooth throughout the entire passage. With a knowledge 
of correct breath control, one is well on the road to success 


Facts About Cavaliere Seismit-Doda 


Cavaliere Albano Seismit-Doda is having an exceedingly 
interesting musical career. He was the assistant conductor 
at the first presentation of Verdi’s “Otello” in Rome, Italy, 
with such artists as Tamagno and Maurel. In 1890 he 
became a member of the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia in 
Rome, and the following year his opera, in two acts, 
“Jole,” was successfully produced in Venice. Five years 
later Maestro Seismit-Doda was made Cavaliere of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy by the late King Humbert. 
'n 1895-1896 he was a member of the taculty of the vocal 
department of the New York German Conservatory of 
Music. The following year Anton Seidl, the famous con- 
ductor, presented some of the Seismit-Doda orchestral 
works at the public concerts held at the Madison Square 
Garden Theater, In 1901-1902 Maestro Seismit-Doda was 
a member of the faculty of the vocal and coaching depart- 
ment of the National Conservatory of Music of America. 
in 1903 he composed a funeral march and dedicated it to 
the memory of President William McKinley, after which 
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CAVALIERE ALBANO SEISMIT-DODA. 


he received from Mrs. McKinley a letter of thanks and a 
arg os of the assassinated President. 

In 1912 a unique honor was paid Maestro Seismit-Doda 
by the Secretary of the Navy, who accepted with an official 
letter the composer’s patriotic march song, “Boys of the 
U. S. N.,” dedicated to the American Navy. Vocal and 
instrumental compositions by Maestro Seismit-Doda were 
awarded first prizes (gold medals, diplomas, etc.) in 
public international competitions in 1889, 1914 and 1918. 
From 1898 to 1922 his vocal and instrumental compositions 
have been published by leading houses abroad and in this 
country. Many of the Seismit-Doda songs have been dedi- 
cated to and are being sung by great artists. Enrico 
Caruso sang his “Dream,” and presented the maestro with 
an autographed portrait. Titta Ruffo sang his “Querida” 
(“My Darling”) at a Hippodrome concert, and also has 
made a record of it for the Victor Talking Machine. 

Maestro Seismit-Doda is recognized for his ability as a 
voice culturist, and is a very successful exponent of the 
real litalian method. He has numerous pupils occupying 
positions in grand opera, concert and musical comedy. 
That Maestro Seismit-Doda enjoys the friendship and 
admiration of eminent artists and musicians is proven by 
the many autographed photographs and testimonials from 
them which line his attractive New York studios. He also 
has many diplomas and interesting letters from great 
artists on exhibition, 

Maestro Seismit-Doda is the son of Federico, patriot, 
eminent statesman and Minister of Finance in Ttaly, to 
whom a life sized bronze monument was erected in Rome 
by public subscription in 1920. 
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Alfred Cortot—Intellectual 


Perhaps the most fortunate way to interview a personage 
is to do so through a medium of one who thoroughly under- 
stands that personage’s work, and intensely admires his 
accomplishment. Mlle. Berthe Bert, who is in America 
primarily to prepare the students who will attend Alfred 
Cortot’s Class in Interpretation at the David Mannes Music 
School, and who will be heard in recital later in the season, 
spoke more freely of M. Cortot’s world wide importance 
and uncompromising ideals, than the eminent pianist would 
have done. Alfred Cortot is an exceptionally modest man 
and would not have revealed the fact, as did Mlle. Bert, that 
he is an artist in more arts than one, for he has often con- 
tributed excellently written articles on music to French and 
other European periodicals. She spoke, too, of his work 
abroad as a conductor—a role in which he is not yet known 
to Americans. He conducted an orchestra in Paris for a 
time, and also, prior to the war, directed rehearsals at 
Bayreuth of the Wagnerian operas. 

“When you want to do a big thing like music, you must 
make yourself very modest,” said Mlle. Bert in her charming 
way, expressing in that phrase both M. Cortot’s admonition 
to his pupils, and his own manner. 

“M. Cortot does not like pure virtuosity—he who plays 
fastest is the finest pianist—that idea, you know,” she con- 
tinued smilingly. “He wishes the pianists of today to be 
like those of the eighteenth century; like Bach and his col- 
leagues who were men of great intellect and culture, phi- 
losophers, students of art and literature—men devoted to the 
finest in music, Of course it is harder today to be first a 
musician and then a pianist, because the instrument is so 
perfect, and one can develop so marvelous a technic, pro- 
duce such brilliant effects, that the essential beauty—the 
expression of majestic and lovely things—is sometimes 
forgotten. 

“It is not that M. Cortot does not require technical finesse 
of his pupils—that is traditional with French artists. But 
he will not permit virtuoso playing for the sake of the 
display. I do not know anyone whose ideals are so noble.” 
And here Mlle. Bert paid a high compliment to the Mannes 
School in saying: “That is why he teaches at the Mannes 
School, although he is so busy that he cannot take any pri- 
vate pupils. He feels that he is aiding in a good work and 
that he is associated with a school which upholds his ideals.” 

Mlle. Bert outlined M. Cortot’s manner of conducting his 
famous Classes in Interpretation, initiated a few years ago 
at the Paris Ecole Normale of Music and heid now in New 
York at the Mannes School. This year he will devote the 
classes to Bach, Beethoven (two lessons), Schumann, Cho- 
pin (two lessons), Brahms, Franck and the moderns. At 
each lesson, before he hears the pupils play the works they 
have pre pared for him and which have been programmed 
in advance, he gives a talk which embraces the history of 
the composer's life and of the time in which he lived, his 
important works, ideals, personality, etc. Each student is 
required to give a brief account of the period in the com- 
poser’s life during which was composed the composition he 
is to play. In this way, comprehensively, the history of 
piano literature is recounted and the important works dis- 
cussed. These classes, which begin in November, are only 
a part of M. Cortot’s work in America, for he is to appear 
again with the important orchestras and in recitals. 

Mlle. Bert’s work in connection with the Class in Interpre- 
tation is to prepare students who wish to qualify for active 
participation in the class. Only those who can pass the 
examination required by the directors, David and Clara 
Mannes, are permitted to play for the noted Frenchman. 
Others attend as listeners. 

Mile. Bert has been, for the last six years, concertizing 
and teaching in England where she is an acknowledged in- 
terpreter of modern, as well as older, music. Her earliest 
studies were with Marmontel of the Paris Conservatoire, 
then with Raoul Pugno and later with M. Cortot, whose 
assistant she has been for several years. Part of her student 
days were spent in Germany where she studied composition 
with Fritz Steinbach and made her pianistic debut, under 


. that well known conductor-composer, in the Brahms A 


minor concerto. Among her recent activities has been her 
work with Jean-Aubry, noted French litterateur and writer 
on music, whose lectures she illustrated at the piano. She 
expressed herself as well pleased with the quickness and 
talent of the American student and said that she is looking 
forward to a season of unusually interesting work. This is 
her first visit to America. 5. K 


Howard Green Wins Becker Prize Contest 


The prize contest for piano students, consisting of $100.00 
in cash prizes donated by Adolf Becker, took place at Aeo- 








HOWARD GREEN. 


lian Hall, October 9, the judges consisting of Dr. Cornelius 
Rybner, "> Castellanos, Henry Schroeder and Messrs. 


Hein and The work performed was Marta 


raemcke. 
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Nieh‘s “Impromptu,” a charming four-page piece in modern 
style, ingratiatingly pretty and graceful. Following the 
playing of this piece, which was heard by the composer, the 
contestants, and a few interested people, the prizes were 
awarded, the first, $25.00 in cash, going to Howard Green, 
who for over a year past has been a pupil of Prof. Riesberg 
at the New York School of Music and Arts (Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, president). Other winners, who divided in vari- 
ous proportions the remaining $75.00, were Edward Ficker- 
son, Richmond Hill; Lucy Cohen, pupil of the composer, 
Jersey City; Herman Hoffman, Brooklyn; Elizabeth Mc- 
Donald, Brooklyn; Florence Carroll, New York; Eunice 
Rees, Sharon, Pa.; Victoria Regalbuto, Bronx, and Mary 
Regalbuto, Bronx. 


Tsianina Receives High Honor 


The American Indian mezzo soprano, Princess Tsianina, 
joint artist with Charles Wakefield Cadman, American com- 
poser-pianist, just recently completed an unusually success- 
ful engagement at the fes- 
tival at Sante Fe, New 
Mexico, this making her 
fourth appearance in Santa 
Fe. The Chamber of Com- 
merce and the directors of 
the School of American Re- 
search, in order to show their 
“admiration and appreciation 
for her beautiful voice, un- 
affected and instrumental in 
bringing her to the very 
foremost ranks of American 
artists,” unanimously passed 
a resolution engaging Tsia 
nina as soloist at the annual 
festival for the rest of her 
life. At a joint recital with 
Cadman at Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, Norman, Okla., an- 
other glowing tribute was re- 
cently given her when Prof. Wall said: “Not since hearing 
Julia Culp have I heard Tsianina’s rendition approached 





PRINCESS TSIANINA. 


by any other singer. The physical grace, depth of emotion, 
and the wealth and variety of tone displayed by Tsianina 
combine to make her as near perfection in vocal art as 
could be imagined.” May Frank, a student at Oklahoma 
University, after hearing Tsianina wrote the following 
poem to her: 


You threw the door of living beauty wide. 
I entered gravely. I had waited long 
Till then my earth-bound self had been denied; 
You gave me right of entrance with your song 
Forgotten were the years of bondage when 
With thrilling tone you sang my spirit free. 
My exultant soul, aware of beauty then, 
Floated and ran in silver melody 
Once have joyed in beauty's full delight; 
One shining hour I was, of her, a part 
That hour is gone as sunshine goes at night, 
A haunting sense of loss is in my heart 
But still I hear your echoing harmonies sing, 
And to my soul dream wisps of beauty cling 


Raymond Burt in Debut 

Raymond Burt, -an American pianist who has_ both 
studied and played abroad, will make his first New York 
appearance in Town Hall on Monday evening, October 23. 
Mr. Burt hails from Paterson, N. J., where his musical 
career started at the age of nine as a member of a vested 
choir. At twelve he commenced his study of the piano 
with his choirmaster, C. F. Thomson of that city Latet 
he studied with Sigismund Stojowski in this city 

In September of 1920 he went to Berlin and within ten 
days after his arrival there had won a scholarship at the 
Hochschule and was accepted in the artist class of Professor 
Baryh, where he remained until June of this year, when hi 
returned to this country. During his stay in Europe, he 
played in Berlin, Cologne, Dresden, Hannover, and also 
gave two recitals in Paris, 


Isa Kremer’s Debut Changed 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau announces a complete 
chi ange in the plans for the American debut of Isa Kremer, 
who is unavoidably detained in Europe. She will be pre 
sented for the first time in Carnegie Hall on Sunday after 
noon, October 29. Miss Kremer sailed from Cherbourg 
on the steamer Majestic. 
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and Jakabowski’s “Good Night,” also singing Dvorak’s 
“Blessed Jesu” for the first number after the intermission. 
The ensemble work was as much to be admired in these 
numbers as during the previous concerts. 


Marie Novetto AND Kora LEvVIENNE. 


For the Wednesday matinee Mr. Chapman presented the 
charming Welsh pianist, Marie Novello, and Kola Levienne, 
cellist, in a program of unusual distinction, Including her 
appearance in New York, this was only the second time 
Miss Novello has been heard in public in this country. She 
played the Grieg A minor concerto, with orchestra, in a 
brilliant manner, being rather vigorous in her treatment of 
the composition. At times she is rather spectacular in her 
playing, but never sacrifices her art to ostentatious playing. 
In Debussy’s “La Cathedral Engloutie”’ she infused the 
quietly dignified writing with a charm and significance quite 
necessary to a correct interpretation of Debussy. In the 
Leschetizky “toccata’ Miss Novello ably demonstrated that 
her supple and flexible fingers are well under her control. 
Her fortissimo passages were clear and ringing, and in the 
softer phrases her tones were delicate and melodious. 

Kola Levienne, who is now established in New York, is 
to tour with Chaliapin. His group of three solos at the 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
MRS. WILLIAM ROGERS CHAPMAN 
to whose charm and tact is due much credit for the success 
of the festival. 


festival matinee included the popular Chopin nocturne in E 
flat, and also Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me.” 
He impressed the audience with his intensity of feeling. 

The orchestra was heard in four numbers: “Impressions 
of Italy, No. 5, Charpentier; “Serenade,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“La Bella Valenciana,” Kaempfert, and “The Ride of the 
Valkyries.” Chorus numbers were “Love Like the Dawn 
Came Stealing,” Cadman; Elgar’s “Light of the World,” 
a repetition of Novello’s “Bless You,” and Mr. Chapman’s 
“Melody in Maine.” 

“CARMEN” IN CosTUME AND ACTION. 


Never was there a more triumphant close to the Maine 
Music Festival than that of Wednesday evening, when the 
opera “Carmen,” in costume and action, was presented. It 
far surpassed any expectations aroused at the announce- 
ment, for it was a stupendous undertaking to produce such 
an opera under the circumstances. Considering the lack of 
facilities for giving such an opera, the ease with which Mr. 
Chapman assembled the large number of participants, and 
the finesse of the production was quite remarkable. 

Marguerita Sylva as Carmen quite won the hearts of her 
audience. She seemed the Carmen that one has always 
imagined as the ideal character, mischievous, flirtatious, 
saucy and alluring. Her acting was superb and her singing 
admirable. In the “Habanera” and the “Seguidilla” she was 
quite tantalizing, provoking and altogether delightful. 

Dmitry Dobkin, as Don Jose, made a remarkable hit. His 
acting was an excellent bit of work, and as an opera star 
he was heard to far better advantage than at his appearance 
at the concert Monday evening. His dramatic talent was 
well brought out, and his delightful tenor voice made him 
especially suitable for the role of Don Jose. 

Fernando Guarneri, as Escamillo, was an intelligent in- 
terpreter of the part, singing the famous “Toreador Song” 
in a dramatic and brilliant manner. He also assumed the 
role of Morales. Justin Lawrie’s portrayal of El Dan- 
cairo was good, and, while bringing out the more humorous 
side of the character he was careful not to undervalue the 
significance of his vocal work. 

Helen Yorke, in her portrayal of Micaela, added more, if 
it could be possible, to her remarkable triumph of Tuesday 
evening. This young singer, whom Maine claims as her 
own, had recovered sufficiently from her illness to allow 
her to appear in the opera. One could not but admire her 
pluck and gameness, however, in going through with her 
part. Giovanni Martino was the Zuniga. 

The roles of Frasquita and Mercedes, friends of Carmen, 
were assumed by Kitty McLaughlin and Marion Harper 
Kuschke, The gypsy girls, attractively costumed, were most 
graceful in their dances. They are pupils of the Emerson- 
Mason School of Dancing, of this city, and were coached by 
Janet Emerson. Dorothy Mason, the solo dancer, gave a 
splendid exhibition of her art, and was recalled several 
times. She has been studying in New York during the sum- 
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mer months, and shows a remarkable understanding of the 
requirements, as well as possessing a distinctive grace that 
is necessary to interpret this form of art. Members of the 
boys’ choir of the Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Portland, 
appeared as the street boys. 

At the close of the opera cheers were given for Director 
and Mrs. Chapman, and the audience which crowded the 
hall slowly dispersed, while the chorus and principals joined 
in hearty applause and cheers for Mr. Chapman. 


NoTEs. 


Accompanists who did splendid work during the festival 
in Portland included Susan Coffin of this city, who accom- 
panied the chorus; Lois Mills, also of Portland, who played 
for Mr, Dobkin at his appearance Monday evening and 
also accompanied at other times; Ruth Cummings, of Nor- 
way, Maine, accompanist for Helen Yorke, and Karine 
Wolferson, Mme. Sylva’s accompanist, who played for Kola 
Levienne. 

_ This same series of concerts with the opera was given 
in Bangor on October 5, 6 and 7, with chorus and accom- 
panists from that vicinity, A. M. W. 


Hubay’s Endorsement of Erna Rubinstein’s 
Playing 


In a letter from Hubay in Budapest, which Daniel Mayer, 
the manager of Erna Rubinstein has just received, the 
famous Hungarian composer and violin teacher speaks 
rhapsodically about this sixteen-year-old violinist’s per- 
formance of Vieuxtemps’ D minor concerto, which she 
recently played with the Concertgebouw Orchestra in 
Amsterdam. 

“Surely,” writes Hubay, “Vieuxtemps’ blessing would be 
upon Erna Rubinstein if he could have heard her play his 
concerto. He would have wept for joy! He was my 
teacher, and he was never satisfied with the performance 
of this concerto. He always complained that nobody, in 
his time. ever played it as it ought to be played. But I 
feel that he would be absolutely satisfied with the way 
frna is playing it now, and I congratulate her on her con- 
ception of it.” 

Miss Rubinstein returns to America the first of Novem- 
ber to fulfill American concert engagements, and Mr. Mayer 
has written her, requesting that she include Vieuxtemps’ 
masterpiece on her programs. 


Considerable Interest in Ethel Jones’ 
New York Recital 


There is considerable interest in the forthcoming recital 
to be given by Ethel Jones in Aeolian Hall on October 30. 
Although her entire family are Connecticut people and 
graduates of Eastern colleges, her maternal grandmother 
once a popular oratorio singer in the East and Ethel Jones 
herself returning for college proms and opera and concert 
seasons in New York, this is to be her first professional 
appearance in the East. So it follows that there are a 
number of social affairs already arranged for her in addi- 
tion to some professional engagements. Miss Jones will 
then be heard in Washington and will be the guest at a 
house party there. 

While for several years she has resided in Chicago, she 
a ena divide her time between Chicago and New 

ork, 


Reception to Honor Gigli 


On Friday, October 13, the Italian-American Arts Associa- 
tion held a reception in honor of Beniamino Gigli, the Met- 
ropolitan tenor, who is a member of the Italian-American 
Arts Association, on account of his patronage and financial 
assistance given at the preliminary exhibition of the Italian- 
American artists, now being held at the Civic Club, where 
he purchased several thousand dollars’ worth of pictures. 

Gigli assisted in the program, consisting of modern Italian 
music never heard before in America, a program compiled 
by Maestro Eduardo Anghinelli of the Royal Conservatory 
of Milan. 


Onegin Debut October 31 
Sigrid Onegin, the Metropolitan Opera Company's new 
contralto, will sail from Cherbourg on October 18 on the 
steamship Majestic and will arrive here about October 24. 
Her American debut will be as soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on October 31. 


Paul Reimers Returns in November 
Paul Reimers, singer of lieder, who spent the sum- 
mer in Europe, and gave two recitals in London, the Mu- 
SICAL Courter at the time reprinting press criticisms of a 


flattering nature, will return to his New York field next 
month. 
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MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL CHORUS, 


with about thirty members of the orchestra in foreground. In center of orchestra are seated, from left to right: Mrs. William R. Chapman, Giovanni Martino, and Lois Mills, of 
Portland, accompanist. Standing, left to right: Justin Lawrie, Fernando Guarneri, Lucrezia Bori, William R. Chapman (directer), Marie Novello, and Dmitry Dobkin 


















Julian R. Williams Awarded “Premier Prix” Sunday Herald of September 2: “Both singers are artists of marked ability, and the audience was most appreciative 
Julian R. Williams, organist of Trinity Episcopal Church, for the Chicago Civic Opera Association, while the other, and enthusiastic after each selection. Miss Browne, who 


New Castle, Pa., and member of the faculty of Westminster Katherine Brown, is a young coloratura soprano with a is in her early twenties, gives promise of being an unus 
lovely high clear voice and charming personality, who gave ually gifted singer. In the ‘Manon’ arias she was pat 

































College of Music, New Wilmington, Pa., has returned home : - “ . : : : 

after a three months’ stay in France and England. He spent 4 number of recitals throughout | the New England States ticularly good in both medium and high registers, while the 

over two months in France at the School of Music at Fon- this summer always meeting with success ; she also ap- ‘Depuis le Jour’ from ‘Louise’ was rend red with apparent 

tainebleau, where he studied piano under Philipp and organ peared in several joint recitals with the well known tenor, ease and control. Her ‘La Bohéme’ aria and ‘In My 

under Henri Libert and Charles Maire Widor. George Reimherr. ptt , Garden,’ both encores, were appealing to her audience, and 
The following is quoted from a criticism in the Boston other songs so well sung were ‘Rain,’ by Curran, ‘Unmind 


Mr. Williams entered the organ competition at the end 
of the two months’ session and was awarded “Premier Prix” 
by a jury of noted Parisian organists, in which were in- 


Sunday Herald of September 2: ‘Both singers are artists ful of the Roses’ by Lohr, and ‘Mooning” by Speaks.” 
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cluded, among others, Widor and Marcel Dupre. This honor 
is equal to a “Premier Prix” of the Paris Conservatoire. 
Among those competing were several holding the Fellow- 
ship Degrees in the American Guild of Organists, and the 
Royal College of Organists of England. 

Mr. Williams is a Canadian by birth, and previous to eit — : : ; — 
this summer had studied organ with Dr. Francis Hemington 
and Dr. Peter Christian Lutken of Chicago and Harvey B. 
Gaul of Pittsburgh. He has been organist at Trinity Epis- 
copal Chure h and professor of piano and organ at West- 


ee DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Charlotte Sommermeyer Dead 

Charlotte Virginia Sommermeyer, a musician of unusual 
talent, died at her home in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, September 3 ‘ A 
28. Miss Sommermeyer manifested musical ability as a 7 f ry) ‘ . T 
pianist when only a young girl. After nearly ten years of 7 cacher 0 International Artists, NC luding 
instruction in America she went to Leipsic, Germany, where 
she entered the Royal Conservatorium. There she studied ° ° Me *. a 
with such eminent masters as Dr. Leo Grill, Carl Reinecke, Alice Nielsen, Georges Baklanoff, Lydia Lypkovska 
Prof. Theodore Coccius and Jadassohn, for nearly seven 
years. She graduated with high honors as a concert pianist « e ° 
and was an important figure in musical circles in Eau ANNHOUNCES the opening of his NEW vocal stud tos 


Claire, being held in high esteem there. 























Werrenrath at Carnegie Hall October 22 at 


Reinald Werrenrath, who will give his first New York 
recital of the year in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, ies 
October 22, is including in his program the “Vision Fugitive” 

—_ Massenet’s “Herodiade.” A group of four new Dan+ 132 West 74th Street, New York City 

ish songs will be the novelty of the occasion, while a group 

of four of his most popular numbers such as “In the Telephone, Columbus 0180 

Foggy ne “The Wreck of the Julie Plante,” “Duna” 

and “On the Road to Mandalay,” will also have a place or ° Y 
i For terms and appointments apply to George E. Patten, Secretary 


the program of seventeen selections. 


Another Saenger Student in Recital 
Two young artists from Oscar Saenger’s studio with 
the same name but different spelling have “made good.” 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Summer Music. 
‘I have been referred to you by the Macmillan Publishing 
( uny for information on Summer Music. I have to_ pre 
d a club program on the subject and would like a 
t worthwhile vocal and instrumental numbers and some 
nformation in regard to material for discussion along said line.” 
It can be sa st onee that summer music hardly differs in any 
winter music, to judge by what has been done during 
few summers Each year the public appears to want to 
est, as is shown by the enormous attendance at all the 
F u x the hot weather, concerts given both outdoors and 
It ue that after a particularly “heavy” number, there may 


r { lighter mus played, but that is rather a rule of 

At the New Yerk Stadium concerts this past summer, 

‘ evening of the week was devoted to an entire 

f Wagt nu r did these concerts attract a smaller 

ant e of scellaneous character Some of the 

k ' were devoted to symphonies, new compositions were 
and it real ippears as if all you had to do is to select 


ly xy vocalists, arias from the well 
equall well known orchestral music, One of 
iy 
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a week, which you may find of interest. From those who attended 
other summer concerts, the same opinion was received—that all the 
music was of the highest order, with an occasional number in lighter 
vein, but always of a standard quality. 


OriGin oF QUARTET. 


“If you can give me some information as to string quartets 
and when they originated, also something about the music com- 
posed for them in the past, it would assist me to prepare a 
paper to read before our club during the winter. Am asking 
this favor so early in the season so the answer will come to 
me in time to use it to the best advantage. Thanks.” 

Quartets came into existence along with four part harmony, al- 
though it was some time after the earlier composers began experi- 
ments in the four parts before a composition was deliberately writ- 
ten for four string instruments. Bach did not seem to care for this 
combination but wrote many trios. Haydn was really the father 
of the string quartet, as he was of the symphony. Mozart enriched 
and enobled the form. Since his day gractically every great com- 
poser has included at least one string quartet in his work. The 
string quartet-——that is, the players—as an organization came into 
being with the music written for them, They were at first not 
separate organizations but merely the four first string players from 
one of the orchestras maintained by some nobleman. Por instance, 
the quartet that played the works of Haydn was undoubtedly the 
picked first desk dayers from the Esterhazy House Orchestra. This 
is a subject too large to cover comprehensively in this column, 
There is considerable information in the article “Quartet,” in 
Grove’s Dictionary, if you have access to that book. 


Warren Ballad Concerts Discontinued for 
This Season 
Frederic Warren, the New York singing teacher, who has 
for the past three years presented at Aeolian Hall, the Long- 
acre and Selwyn theaters a series of ballad concerts, the 
programs of which comprised the best song literature of the 
day sung in English and interpreted by more than seventy 








th the grand march from “Tannhauser,”’ 


“The Roman Carnival” overture, Berloiz, and Tschai artists, now makes the announcement that he does not con- 
kowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite, the two extra numbers being “Song sider that general music conditions in New York City are 
thout Wor I'schaikowsky, and Victor Herbert’s arrangement ° . > ; 
MacDowell’s “Wild. Rose.” About discussion, there has been favorable for such a series this year, which fact, together 
much said as to whether the people preferred light or heavy with the increased demands being made upon his teaching 
but m ¢ selections > » > past s . ‘ ae a . : . 
ut from the ections given during the past summer it  t'me and his other musical activities, will not permit him to 
ist be assumed that the heavy has the precedence The Musicat : . . 
( ne of July 20 gives the programs of the Stadium concerts for spare the time to direct them. 











W. WARREN SHAW. 


Expert Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists Now Before the Public 
AUTHOR OF 


“THE LOST VOCAL ART” 

| Endorsed by Titta Ruffo, Fremstad, Gadski, Bispham, Dr. George |. Ladd of Yale University, Dr. H. Holbrook 
Curtis and by Dr. P. M. Marafioti—throat specialist to Caruso and author of “Caruso’s Method of Voice Produc- 

tion’’—who wrote: 


My dear Mr. Shaw: 
My modest experience convinces me that you have discovered the correct and direct way concerning the 


final success and victory of the true Bel Canto. |! prophesy from the heart that you will soon have the satis- 
faction of seeing your principles adopted in all the schools of singing. 
NEW YORK STUDIOS, 819-25 CARNECIE HALL. Phone Circle 3467 PHILADELPHIA STUDIOS, 1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Auditions on Saturdays—All other appointments by mail 























Emma Roberts 


Mezzo -Contralto 
©0099900000000 











“Not only has she a voice of great 
beauty, warmth and richness, 
but she has mastered the 
art of song with a 
thoroughness given 
to few American 
singers.”—N.Y. 
Tribune. 


The Little Phrase 
of Forceful Meaning 








FOR TERMS AND DATES, ADDRESS 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, York 
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MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
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ONE MILLION—ONE DOLLAR 
CAMPAIGN 


Under the Auspices of the 
OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE FOUNDATION, INC. 
and the 


DAVID BISPHAM MEMORIAL FUND, INC. 
To Establish an American Opera House 

And further purposes of these organizations, which 
are: 

Opera 1n Our LAncuace FounpaTION. 

To further in every possible way opera in our lan- 
guage in the U. S. A., to organize, reorganize or as- 
sist companies, and if foreign works are given, to 
acquire adequate translations. (Foreign works and 
artists to be heard only in English.) 

Avip BisPHAM MemoriaL Funp. 

? To assist the American composer, notably of operas, 
and to keep alive the name of David Bispham and his 
art through a fitting memorial. 

Checks of $1 or more may be mailed to Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, treasurer-director, at National Campaign 
Headquarters, 300 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 

National Officers—Mrs. Archibald Freer, Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, Mrs. 
Louis E. Yager. . 


New subscriptions reported: 
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Ovide Musin Names Successor 

As the accompanying letter speaks for itself, no further 
comment 1s necessary: 

As I am retiring from the teaching profession I take great pleasure 
in announcing that have selected George Hagstrom as my suc- 
cessor in the position of director of the Belgian Conservatory of 
Music in the United States. 

He is a young man who has had a wide experience in teaching 
and executive work throughout the country. For several years he 
has been associated with me as a teacher in this institution, 

He is a brilliant solo violinist as well as a superior ensemble 
player and has had membership in some of the best ensemble or- 
qecientions of the world, including the New York Chamber Music 
Society. 

—! great pride in the Belgian School of violin playing and my 
equally great desire for its davalonment in the United States is, 
I believe, sufficient guarantee of Mr. Hagstrom’s ability, for it 
would be intolerable to me to have any one at the head of this in- 
stitution who was not a worthy representative of that school which 
has for many years been recognized as the leading school of violtn 
playing and has given the world so many distinguished players. 

(Signed) Ovine Musin. 


Paderewski to Sail From France End of 
October 


Paderewski will sail from France the latter part of this 
month after a summer spent at Riond Bosson, his home in 
Switzerland. The pianist will inaugurate his return to the 
concert stage with a recital in Worcester, Mass., November 
9. His first New York recital will be given in Carnegie 
Hall, November 22, and his only appearance with orchestra 
in New York will be with the New York Symphony, De- 
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FAMOUS HOLLAND TENOR 
CONDUCTING MASTERCLASS Kansas City Conservatory 








| | | h A Y MADAME BETSY CULP at the Piano 
. A. COWAN 


Mgr. Kansas City Conservatory 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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RECITALS 


For Dates Apply 


M. H. BURTIS 
Personai Representative 
609 West (14th St., New York City 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From October 19 to November 2 





Bourskaya, Ina: Matzenauer, Margaret: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., October 30. Los sanguin, Cal., Oct. 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield: San , SPER Cal., Oct. 22. 


Shippensburg, Pa., October 19. 

Wisdeaner. Va., October 20. Mills, Walter: 
Fredericksburg, Va., Oct. 23. Brooklyn, N. Y., October 20. 
Norfolk, Va. October 25. Plainfield, N. J., October 28, 
A cam Vow Degg 4 ~ Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 
Cumberland, Md., October 30. Boston, Mass., October 27-28, 


Neill, Amy: 


Belfast, Ireland, 
Patton, Fred: 


Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 
Grove City, Pa., November 2. 


Claussen, Julia: 
Welch, W. Va., November 2, 
Cortot, Alfred: 
Baltimore, Md., 
Danise, Giuseppe: 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 20. 
David, Annie Louise: St. Joseph, Mo., October 26. 
’ 23 Cleveland, Ohio, October 29. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 23. 
Berkeley, Cal., October 30. Rimini, Giacomo: 
St. Joseph, Mo., October 26. 


oit Symphony Orches- 
Detroit sites y Cleveland, Ohio, October 29. 
Ruffo, Titta: 

Boston, Mass., October 22. 
St. Denis, Ruth: 


October 27. 


Perfield, Effa Ellis: 


November 2. 


Iisa, Rosa: 


tra: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., October 30. 


Dux, Claire: 
Indianapolis, Ind., October 20. 
Birmingham, Ala., October 23. Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 19. 
Urbana, IIl., October 27. Kalamazoo, Mich., Oct. 20. 
St. Louis, Mo., October 28. Milwaukee, Wis., October 21 
Memphis, Tenn., October 30. Chicago, Ill., October 23-24. 


Elman, Mischa: Rockford, Ill., October 25. 
. $ 
Ann Arbor, Mich, October 24. 
Madison, Wis., November 1. 
Errolle, Ralph: 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 24, 27, 28. 


Elyria, Ohio, October 27. 
Sandusky, Ohio., 
Utica, N. Y., October 30. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Oct. 31. 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 1. 


Friedman, Ignaz: Buffalo, N. Y., November 2. 
Malmo, Sweden, October 20. Samaroff, Olga: 
Lund, Sweden, October 21. Detroit * tree 7 ee 19 
Stockholm, Sweden, Oct. 25. Buffalo. N. Y.. October 24 
Leipsic, Germany, October 31. Philadelphia Ba. —- a 


Dresden, Germany, Nov. 1. E : 
Schumann Heink, Mme: 


Foreman, Charlotte Silver- Washington, D. C., Oct. 20 
son: Shawn, Ted: 


Munich, Germany, October 31. Sagi 
: A _ a @ Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 19. 
Kens, Austria, Qctober 22. ‘Rafaraoo, Mich.” Get. 20 
vo snd Milwaukee, Wis., ew oly 21. 
Chicago, Ill., October 23-24. 


Garden, Mary: 
Lexington, Ky., 


Gerhardt, Elena: 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 
St. Paul, Minn., October 20. 
Chicago, Ill., October 22. 
Lake Forest, Ill., October 24. 


Gordon, Jeanne: 


Rockford, Ill., October 25. 


November 1. 

Elyria, Ohio, October 27. 
19 Sandusky, 
4 Utica, N, Y., October 30. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Oct. 31. 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 1. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 


Sousa’s Band: 


November 2. 


ae ire 
Houston, Tex., October 28. Peoria, Ill., October 20, 
Harvard, Sue: Sundeliuvs, Marie: 
Syracuse N. Y., October 18. Bradford, Pa., October 30-31. 


Sylva, Marguerita: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Tsianina, Princess: 
Shippensburg, Pa., 


Hempel, F ee : 


London, Eng., Oct. 16, 19, 22. 


Hess, Myra: 


October 19. 


The Hague, Holland, Oct, 22 n : 
Blackheath, E ngl: and, Oct. 24. W inchester, Va., October 20. 
Dundee, Ireland, Oct. 26. Fredericksburg, Va., Oct, 23. 
Glasgow, Scotland, Oct. 27. Norfolk, Va., October 25, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Oct. 28. Farmville, Va., October 26, 
Exeter, England, October 30. Princeton, W. Va. , October 28. 
‘ Be f D Cumberland, Md., October 30. 


Winchester, England, Nov. 2. 
Howell, Dicie: 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
Kindler, Hans: 
Newark, Del., 
Philadelphia, Pa,, Oct 
Kolar, Ella: 
Philadelphia, 


Leopold, Ralph: 


Wheeling, W. Va., Nov, 
Grove City, Pa., November 2. 


Van Emden, Harriet: 
Paris, France, 
Brussels, Belgium, October 21 

Van Gordon, Cyrena: 
Missoula, Mont., October 20. 
Norfolk, Neb., October 25. 
Weatherford, Okla., Oct. 27. 


October 25. 


October 21. 
27-28. 


Pa., October 26. 


Kansas City, Kans., Nev. 1. 


Toledo, Ohio” October 27. x M . v 
Levitzki, Mischa: ances SHY, M., Mov. 2. 
Aurora, N, Y., October 24, Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Hartford, Conn., October 31. Clinton, Mass., October 23. 
Attleboro, Mass., Oct. 26. 


Lucchese, Josephine: 
Houston, Tex., Oct. 25, 28. 
Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 2 


Macbeth, Florence: 
Stockton, Cal., October 19, 
San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 23. 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


Clarence: 
Pa., October 20 


Whitehill, 
Meadville, 

Wylie, William: 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 22. 


(Continued from page 27) 
serviceable concert numbers and 
Thomas’ voice and style. 
more exquisite voice and a more entirely satisfying 
style have not been heard in New York for many a long 
day. From the first shrads of the first Brahms song the 
success of the recital was assured, simply because people 
know a good thing when they hear it, and Mr. Thomas has 
a supremely good thing in the way of voice and a training 
and taste that leaves little or nothing to be desired. It is 
as perfect as may be. There is no flavor of Broadway or 
light opera. His manner is, in fact, rather surprisingly 
quiet considering the seasons he has spent in dramatic ex- 
pression. He has dignity, poise, an exceedingly pleasing 
and ingratiating manner, and carries with him “the smile 
that wins.” There is something very sympathetic about 
him that makes you like him before he begins. You like 
-him still better after he begins. For he has not let his 
personality or his personal popularity overshadow the 
necessity of learning his art, and results prove that he has 
put many a long hour into the accomplishment of his 
ambition. 

The entire press is unanimous in its praise of this young 
singer's art. The Times says that he “should be successor 
to Bispham” and speaks of his “sterling baritone voice 
and refined diction.” The Tribune says that “it was evi- 
dent he had done well in turning his back upon musical 
comedy and had come into his own,” and adds that he has 
“a rarely beautiful voice, sonorous in quality and admirably 
developed.” The Herald finds that “he won favor by the 
skillful use of his beautiful voice and the instincts of good 
style combined with musical feeling.” The World says that 
“many a singer of French could learn from Mr. Thomas’ 
diction,” and the American records that “from beginning 
to end: Mr: Thomas held the sympathetic attention of his 


English songs, all good. 
excellently well suited to Mr. 


19, 20, 


South Manchester, Conn., Oct. 


Elizabeth, N. J., November 2. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., October 26. 


October 28. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., October 26. 


Ohio., October 28. 


October 25, 


October 19, 24. 


Independence, Kans., Oct. 30, 
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listeners” and sang “in a manner that aroused much enthu- 
siasm, creating a demand for more than a few encores.” 
And there were many additional tributes to his success too 
long to quote. 

His program is of such interest that it is given in full: 


VCE TAOS oan on 55 $0000 cd cee eRuses cebardssewreeoesense Brahms 
Ce RAE: PERMNOIIN G05 0 UVa Oe oo cal FR CCEVees pCi eC ODA seeNe Brahms 
oe eB Si a's bb 0 i pa ew 6b eS SERED DEON: Chav ehh Strauss 
GE ah Sam Miu ins cadda s ctanvee 9 e¥es.sd bb eeee <4 vgeank (eel trauss 
Ships That Pass in the Night............00.-ee00- Herbert Bedford 
HEE I 5a 8 6. ees bane cin ceues degiceuss Frederic Austin 
(Without accompaniment) 

RE, fo CR LaNana acs kek ke At capes Reakeehentscéos cekaael Dupare 
De Ue Tce cekeeccté heen snes 0s bandecebcwae Moussorgsky 
NCS ee a edie pesviendeeaket de tao bwtnebe D’ Erlanger 
Me Suis mise en danse...... (Old French melody arranged by Bax) 
EE RAMI a's in.w's Siu 46 os $065.5 6 oRae boas hc eeneneres essard 
Care BONNE. cues ewes . iL indel 
MA. MINES sc Shine wre WAavawerct es cas cesntekecasdesecws Pe rgolesi 

- Scarlatti 





Spesso Vibra per suo Gioco.. 
Per la Gloria.... chin ie 
Melancholy 
Serenade ie 
CS eee ae 
I Must Down to the Seas. 


° "Bononcini 
Eugene Goossens 
.Armas Jarnefelt 

ee elecaiahe .Eugene Bonner 
..John H. Densmore 


furnished by William 


Tasteful were 


Jananshek. 


accompaniments 


Cornish School Starts Off Busily 


The fall term of the Cornish School, Seattle, opened with 
the promise of the busiest season the school has ever had: 
A concert bureau in connection with the school has just 
been opened, in charge of Marjory Cowan, for many years 
with Ellis & White. 

Faculty members are busy in the concert field. John Hop- 
per, pianist, and Iris Canfield, cellist, gave a concert in Mt. 
Vernon with splendid success on September 29. Gertrude 
Nord, who won a scholarship at the Cornish School last 
season with Jacques Jou-Jerville, head of the vocal depart- 
ment, has filled several important engagements in the sur- 
rounding country this month. Franklin Crawford, Jorg 
Fasting and Georgia Jessop, from the artist class of Mary 
Ann Wells, are now in Chicago in rehearsal for the ballet 
of the Chicago Opera. 

On September 11 Jacques Jou-Jerville gave one of the 
most successful song recitals ever offered in Seattle. Mr. 
Jou-Jerville’s pupils are noted for their splendid diction 


33 


and artistry. Edward Potjes, director of the piano depart- 
ment, gave his second concert in the Cornish School Theater 
on September 18 to a capacity house. 

Seattle’s leading paper, the Post Intelligencer, devoted a 
whole page in the issue of Sunday, August 20, to telling 
what the school has done and is doing for art life in Seattle 


Mischa Elman Engaged to Be Married 


The engagement is announced of Mildred Stone of New 
York, daughter of A. F. Stone, president of a chain of 


five and ten cent stores, and Mischa Elman, violinist. Miss 
Stone is twenty-two years of age. She met Mr. Elman 
at Lake Placid last summer. It is stated that the engage 


ment will make no change in Mr. Elman’s concert plans 
The marriage is expected to take place next summer 











Suggestion for Armistice Day 
(NOVEMBER 11) 


America to France 


Dedicated to Marshal Foch 
Words by Louise Ayres Jarnett 


Music by HENRY HADLEY 


Because Foch accepted the Armistice, America did 
not have to send a draft of 10,000 men over seas. 
Published by 
American Sales through 
Carl Fischer, 48 Cooper Sq. 
New York City 
Marshal Foch 


Salabert, Paris 
Title page bears autographed picture of 

















EPHEN TOWNSEND 


TEACHER OF SINCINC 


NEW YORK: 125 East 37th Street, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
STON: 6 Newbury Street, 
Mondays, Fridays and Saturdays. 








Zumnoe 


TENOR 


DISKAY 


At Present on Tour with Keith Circuit 





Address Care Musical Courier 
437 Fitth Ave., New York city 
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ARTUR SCHNABEL 


Distinguished Viennese Pianist 


RETURNING TO AMERICA 
SEASON 1922-1923 


KNABE PIANO USED 
WILLIAM KNABE & COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
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Edwin Hughes 


THE EMINENT AMERICAN PIANIS 
316 West 102nd Street Steinway Piano 


MARTINELLI 


‘ROXAS, “= 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Coach Phone Schuyler 6598 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 
65th Street and Central Park West, New York City 


Allen McQUHAE. 


Teno 
Management MUSIC teAGuE OF AMERICA 
8 East 34th Street, New York 





New York City 





Coach and Accompanist to 











MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programe of MacDowell Music 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Address: PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STEINWAY PIANO 


John BI.AND TENOR 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


GEORGE E. 


SHEA 
S. LIPMAN inaasancn 


Avaliable tor Concert and Opera 
118 West 73rd Street, New York City Telephone 9500 Columbus 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1922-1923 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway 














Teacher of Vocal Art 
and Operatic Acting 


545 W. 111th St. New York 
*Phone Cathedral 6149 














New York 
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E c. H. FALK I 
Ss 6 Fifth Ave., Room 20, New York Ss 
or Wolfeohn Bureau, New York T 





Annie Louise 


DAVID 


Phone: 1212 Bryant + tet 


Harpist 


Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
1452 Broadway, N. Y. 








ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—-PIANO ony a STUDIO 


For Recitals or Instruction Address, Berea, 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio, 


MACBETH 


Chicago Grand Opera 
Management: National Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D, F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
$11 Fifth Ave, (Postal Life Bidg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 
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De VERE iy @suri ne 


rom Coen Garden, London, New 
ag aR eS 
: VOCAL TUITION — 


Address: 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phone Schuyler 8399 
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(Continued from page 19) 


UKRAINIAN NationaL Cuorus Makes SPLenpip 
IMPRESSION, 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, under the leadership 
of Alexander Koshetz and assisted by Oda Slobodskaja, 
soprano, gave a memorable concert here Friday evening, 
October 13, in Symphony Hall. An interesting program 
comprised religious music, sere nading songs of Christmas 
and New Year's Eve, and folk pieces sung by the chorus, 
and operatic arias and other numbers from Russian com- 
posers sung by Mme. Slobodskaja. 

The extraordinary advance notices which heralded the 
coming of this superb organization did not seem extra- 
vagan after the large audience had been given a demon- 
tration of the impressively beautiful singing of which the 
chorus was capable. Individually, the voices appeared to 
he untrained—which detracted in no way from the spon- 
taneity or musical quality of their singing. The ensemble 
work, however, of this group approaches perfection, for 
to the customary virtues of a good chorus such as precision 
of attack and pure intonation the Ukrainians add instinctive 
rhythmic feeling, variety of tone coloring, command of 
nuances and sincere emotional fervor which has not been 
surpassed here. The organlike tones of the booming basses 

so typically Russian—and the instrumental quality of ‘he 
voices generally, when accompanying or serving as back- 
ground for a solo voice, enables Prof. Koshetz to produce 
orchestral effects which are almost uncanny. Needless to 
add, the audience was deeply impressed and very enthu- 
siastic, It is to be hoped that Mr. Rabinoff will favor us 
with another visit of his excellent chorus ere the season 
is much older. 

Harriot Eupora Barrows ReEsuMEs 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher of singing, has re- 
opened her studios at Trinity Court, Boston, and the 
Conrad Building, Providence, and reports a heavier enroll- 
ment than ever before. A number of Miss Barrows’ 
advanced pupils who have already made a distinctly favor- 
able impression in various New England cities will give 
their first Boston recital this season. 

San Francisco CHuamper Music Society. 

The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, fresh 
from its triumph at the Berkshire Festival, played for the 
first time in Boston, Saturday afternoon, October 7, in 
Jordan Hall. The program included the quartet in F major, 
op. 59, No. 1, Beethoven; theme and variations, op. 80, 
for flute and string quartet, Mrs. Beach, and string quartet 
in F, Ravel. 

It was gratifying to observe the large audience that had 
gathered to hear the visitors from the Pacific Coast. This 
admirable Chamber Music Society gave an altogether 
excellent account of itself. Mrs. Beach’s well written, if 
overlong, composition had been heard here two seasons 
ago at a concert of the local Flute Players Club. Mr. 
Hecht’s splendid playing of the flute part contributed to 
a finished performance. As for the beautiful and thor- 
oughly stimulating quartet of Ravel, its form and musical 
content have seldom if ever been so enjoyably revealed in 
this city. The musicians were cordially welcomed, 
NEDELKA SIMEONOVA IN Boston AND New YorK RECITALS. 


Nedelka Simeonova, the talented young Bulgarian vio- 
linist, bids fair to establish herself this season as a figure 
to be reckoned with in American musical life. Miss 
Simeonova, who has been studying with Leopold Auer for 
several years, will give a recital Monday evening, October 
23, in New York, and follow it up with a recital Saturday 
afternoon, October 28, in Boston. She will be accompanied 
by Mary Shaw Swain, the Boston pianist. 

PropLes SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO RESUME CONCERTS. 

The *People’s Symphony Orchestra, which has won a 
large following in this city, will give twenty concerts dur- 
ing the current season, beginning October 22, at the St. 
James Theatre. The first program will include an overture, 
symphony, ballet suite and a Strauss waltz. 

Concerts BY BurGin QuaARTET. 

The Richard Burgin Quartet, which enjoyed splendid 
success last year, will give two subscription concerts in 
Jordan Hall this year, one in December and the other in 
February. They are booked for a number of concerts 
throughout New England for this season. The quartet 
consists of Richard Burgin, concertmaster ; Georges Fourel, 
solo viola; Jean Bedetti, solo cellist, and Fernand Thillois, 
leader of the second violin section—all of them members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Francesca Cuce HEarp IN RECITAL. 

Francesca Cuce, soprano, assisted by Susan Williams, 
accompanist, gave a recital Thursday evening, October 12, 
in Jordan Hall. Miss Cuce demonstrated her abilities in 
the following program: “All for You,” E. Martin; “Bon- 
jour Suzon,” Delibes; “Nebbie,’ O. Respighi; “La Pro- 
cession,” Cesar Franck; “Robin, Robin,” Gilbert Spross ; 
“Pleurez, mes yeux,” from “Le Cid,” Massenet; “Rendil 
sereno al ciglio,” Handel; “I Love Thee,” Beethoven; 
“Sebben, crudele,” Antonio Caldara; “Se Florindo e fedele,” 
A. Scarlatti; “In quelle trine,” from “Manon Lescaut,” and 
“Butterfly’s Farewell,” from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini. 

PeopLe’s CHorat UNION. 

The People’s Choral Union will open its twenty-sixth 
season on October 15, with registration and first rehearsal 
at Jordan Hall. The union this fall moves back to Jordan 
Hall for its rehearsals, after spending the past few seasons 
at the old Tech building on Boylston street, as the result of 
successful negotiation by President Henry L. Mason of 
the union to engage the hall for Sunday afternoons. Re- 
hearsals will be held every Sunday, beginning October 15, 
from 4 to 6 o'clock. Registration will start at 2:30 on 
the first Sunday, and an invitation is extended by the organi- 
zation to all who like to sing and who enjoy good music, 
to come and join. George Sawyer Dunham, professor of 
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music at La Salle Seminary, and who trained and directed 
the great chorus at the recent Pilgrim Tercentenary, con- 
tinues as musical director. J. C. 


John Charles Thomas to Give Encore Recital 


John Charles Thomas met with the same enormous suc- 
cess at his recital at Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon 
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BYRON HUDSON. 


A new singer coming under the management of Walter 
Anderson is Byron Hudson, tenor, whose career in brief is 
as follows: Born in Rhode Island thirty years ago; enjoyed 
three years service abroad; succeeded Arthur Hackett at the 
South Church, Worcester; appeared in concerts at Boston, 
Springfield, Worcester, Providence, etc., is engaged to appear 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra (Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor), Columbia University Choral Society, 
Lindsborg Festival, Fredonia Music Club, etc. At the recent 
International Convention of the Kiwanis Club (of which 
he is a member), held at Toronto last June, Mr. Hudson 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm by his singing of the aria 
“Celeste Aida” before an audience of 5,000 people assembled 
from all parts of the States and Canada. For a newcomer 
in the concert field, Mr. Hudson has established himself as a 
successful New York artist, whose career holds out much 
promise. 





that he had at his two Albert Hall recitals in London a 
few weeks ago, when he sang for a total audience of nearly 
20,000 people. Due to his great success he will, by popu- 
lar demand, give a second recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, November 9. 


Engagements Booking for Arvida Valdane 

Engagements for the 1922-23 season are being booked 
for Arvida Valdane, soprano, in concert, recital, oratorio 
and festival. 


< ath oii t of 
Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA Succssstul exponent of the 
54 West 39th Street, New York Phone 40465 Fitz Roy 


(Composer, member of the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome, 
Italy; formerly of the faculty of the vocal and coaching department 
of National Conservatory of Music of New York, and of New York 
German Conservatory of Music, Chevalier of the Crown of Italy.) 


LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 292 West 92nd St., New York Telephone Riverside 9486 














Estelle LIEBLING 


Soprano 
Management: Daniel Mayer Aeolian Hall, New York 


Studio: 145 West 55 St., New York 
IN JOINT RECITAL WITH 


George Stewart McManus 


Pianist 
Management: Daniel Mayer Aeolian Hall, New York 


Studio: 145 West 55 St., New York 








HARRISON 


POTTER 


“A pianist for the discriminating.”—Boston Transcript. 


Management: AARON RICHMOND, 404 Pierce Bldg., 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Binghamton, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page. 


Emporia, Kans.—The musical activities of the Col- 
lege of Emporia are in full sway again. The musical series 
for the year will be opened by a recital by Margery Max- 
well of the Chicago Opera. Other numbers on the course 
are a joint recital by Bogumil Sykora, cellist, and Rata 
Present, pianist; the Criterion Quartet; an organ recital by 
Dean Daniel A. Hirschler on the four-manual college 
organ. The ninth annual May Music Festival will be held 
as usual in May and the feature will be several concerts by 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra with Carolina Lazzari 
as soloist. The glee clubs have been organized again and 
are engaged in preparing their programs. 

Another large organ for Emporia is being installed in 
the First Congregational Church, It is a three- manual in- 
strument of thirty-seven speaking stops, modern in every 
way. The inaugural recital will be given in October by 
Dean D. A. Hirschler, organist of the church. On Sep- 
tember 21 Dean Hirschler gave the inaugural recital on a 
new organ installed in the Federated Church of Columbus, 
Neb. 

The vesper services at the college chapel, which have 
been so popular in past years, are being resumed. 

D. A. HH. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Ithaca, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Under the auspices of the Wood- 
ward Avenue School a benefit recital for John De Voogdt 
was held in the auditorium of the new Lincoln School, 
October 4. John De Voogdt is a young violin student who 
shows marked talent. He plays with temperament and with 
a technical skill quite out of the ordinary for a lad of on!y 
fourteen years and he produces a truly beautiful quality of 
tone. His solos were “Andantino” by Martini-Kreisler, 
and “Romance” by Butler. Both friendly interest in the 
young musician and genuine enjoyment of his playing were 
evidenced in the hearty applause which followed both num- 
bers. The proceeds from the concert are to be used for 
continuing his musical education. Several of the city’s best 
known artists contributed their services on the occasion of 
this recital. Mrs. C. V. Buttelman, Margaret Cobb and 
I. Lenore Lacey, pianists; Lloyd Loar, violinist; Leslie D. 
Hanson, baritone, and Leoti Combs, soprano, took part in 
the program. The accompanists were Mrs. Hanson, Mrs. 
Buttelman and Miss Lacey. | ee F 

Manhasset, L. I.—At the Manhasset public school 
auditorium, Se nes 22, an interesting program was given 
by Gladys V. Gilbert, pianist; Leo rarepenm baritone, and 
Miss Stewart, accompanist. Miss Gilbert gave the first 
performance of her own concert study, op. 15. Her other 
numbers were a Beethoven sonata, a group of Chopin and 
selections from Debussy and Rachmaninoff. Mr. Hier- 


apolis was heard in an aria from “Benvenuto” (Diaz), 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive’ and 
“Brindisi” from “Amletto” (Thomas). B. G. 


Meadville, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 


Memphis, Tenn.—A(fter a leave of absence of four 
teen months, the many friends of Susie Laverne DeShazo 
welcome her return to her home city, where she will again 
be affiliated with the Bolling-Musser School of Music as 
artist teacher. She will have charge of the interpretation 
classes in the school and after January 1 will be availabl 
for a limited number of concert engagements. The success 
with which she met in Paris is but the culmination of a 
musical career carefully planned. After devoting much 
time to the study of French music and appearing as soloist 
in the interpretation classes of Alfred Cortot, Miss DeShazo 
made her debut before a Paris audience on June 21 at the 
Hotel Majestic. She received many flattering press com- 
ments from the French critics. 


Sergei Klibansky, eminent voice teacher of New York, 
arrived September 10 for a six weeks’ master class at the 
Theodor Bohlman School of Music. A delightful studio 
tea was given, honoring Mr. Klibansky, and also marking 
the opening of Mr. Bohlman’s new residential studios. Mr. 
Klibansky came here direct from Seattle, Wash., where 
he conducted an eight weeks’ master class. He is enthu 
siastic over the talent of Memphis singers and the large 
class here. Mrs. Jason Walker is the executive director 
of the Bohlman School of Music. 


The first regular meeting of the Beethoven Club was held 
September 13, Mrs. J. F. Hill presiding. Reports of 
officers and committees showed that even through the sum 
mer many were working for the interest of the club. The 
treasurer, Mrs. Achille Stubbe, reported that the financial 
condition of the club was excellent. The work of the 
junior and juvenile branches is to be in the hands of Mrs 
H. E. Cutler, a new member from Nebraska, who succeeds 
Mrs. W. J. Hon (who did such splendid work with the 
juniors last season), and Ella Atkins. One of the treats 
in store for the juveniles will be the recital by the Norfleet 
Trio, November 25, at the Goodwyn Institute. Mrs. A. B. 
Williams, chairman of the membership committee, reported 
that results are coming in from the Musical Staff Cam- 
paign. The regular artist course includes Claire Dux, 
soprano; Louis Graveure, baritone, and Thibaud and Casals, 
violinist and cellist, with Gendone, accompanist. The club 
will present Jean Johnson, one of Memphis’ talented singers, 
here this season with Frank La Forge, composer and pianist, 
as an extra attraction. It is considering sponsoring a series 
of piano recitals to be given on Saturday afternoons. Mrs. 
Jason Walker, former local manager for this series, is not 
in the field, her duties as executive director of the Bohlman 
School of Music demanding her entire attention. Organists 
from the club’s members will be furnished for the Saturday 
morning picture shows given at the Majestic Theater under 
the direction of the junior recreation department of the 
Nineteenth Century Club. Another of the interesting 
features is the education of children in music and art, which 
will come under the head of settlement work, and will be 
encouraged by the club in a co-operative way. ‘with the city 
recreation commission. Many members are giving “Memo- 
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rial Memberships,” presenting them to music lovers who are 
unable to pay for memberships. 

Music Week will be held here this year, and plans are 
being formulated now to make the celebration one of the 
memorable musical events of the season. Several prominent 
lecturers and artists will appear on the programs. 

Dr. A. B. Williams, chairman of the Chamber of Com 
merce music committee, has asked for $10,000 for the sup- 
port of the Municipal Orchestra and Choral Society. When 
the amount is subscribed a director will be secured to fill 
the vacancy made by the resignation of Arthur Nevin and 
rehearsals will begin immediately. One prominent business 
man has already subscribed $500. 

Angelo and Joseph Cortése, local impresarios, have re- 
turned to the city after spending the summer in Canada. 
Both will resume their classes in harp and violin. An at- 
tractive all star series is announced, including Louise Homer, 
contralto, November 6; Edward Johnson, tenor, February 
13, and Jascha Heifetz, violinist, March 9 

Mrs. S. J. Latta presented the Martinelli Opera Com- 
pany, assisted by a Metropolitan Opera soprano and Fucito, 
accompanist, October 18, and will follow with Giuseppe 
De Luca, baritone, and Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, October 
31, and the Irish Regiment Band, December 30. 

Dr. Minor C. Baldwin, organist of New York, has been 
engaged for a series of recitals to be given in November 
at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. Local artists will assist. 

Laurent Chaveux, organist and instructor in voice, has 
returned after several months’ vacation in the East. 

Marie Greenwood-Worden has returned after spending 
her vacation in California, and resumed her class in voice 
September 18. J. V. D. 

Miami, Fla.—Under the direction of the Miami 
Kindergarten Association, a series of programs are rendered 
Saturday mornings which have proved immensely popu- 
lar among the children. Special pictures are shown at the 
Fairfax Theater and many of the children are featured in 
song and dance numbers just before the picture. 

Pupils of Jennie Hume Washburn recently gave a re 
cital at her studio. Those taking part were Betty Kellum, 
Franc Wildman, Louise Clotworthy, Campbell Wildman, 
Dorothy Majewski, Mary Singleton and Mary Ruth Clot- 
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worthy. Margaret Cruise was guest artist and gave sev- 
eral lovely selections. Mary Hume entertained with musical 
monologues, accompanied by Mrs. Washburn. 

At the cozy studio rooms of Lillian Runnell Powers 
the following pupils appeared in a piano and dramatic 
recital which reflected much credit upon their teacher 
Catherine Flanders, Frances Flanders, Margaret Jones, 
Velma Ruth Powers, Reba Swift and Elzada Feaster. 

In addition to a splendid woman's chorus organized in 
connection with the Miami Music Club, Mrs. S. Le Roy 
Smith has announced the student section, which will be 
composed of young musicians who are not yet eligible to 
active membership. The committee for this new depart 
ment embraces Mrs. S. Le Roy Smith (chairman), Mrs 
Walter Rollert, Mrs. James Bissett and Mrs. Charles 
Crandon, 

Recent radio programs at the Metropolis station included 
soprano solos by Helen Keeler and earls: Pepper; con 
tralto solos by Mrs. F. M. Hudson and Mrs. James Bis 
sett, piano solos by Anton Koerner, Bertha Foster, Edna 
Burnside, Florentine Holmes and Corinne Faudel; tenor 
solos by Alfred Betts; baritone solos by Charles Sharman 

S. Ernest Philpitt, local manager for musical artists, 
has announced his engagements for the coming season as 
follows: Rachmaninoff, January 11; Schumann Heink, 
January 29; Geraldine Farrar, February 23; Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, March 6 S 

Montgomery, Ala——The Junior Chamber of Com 
merce recently gave a week's festival at the Municipal 
Auditorium. Albert Taylor was director of the affair which 
consisted of a number of short plays, fan cc roagg. (a 
Cohan musical comedy), and dancing by Louise Tatum 
The feature of the ballad section was the singing of Haden 
Barry, tenor. 

In the automobile wreck recently at Durham, N. C., when 
three prominent Montgomerians—Colonel James Marks 
Williams, his wife and sister, Annie Williams—were killed, 
this city lost three of its useful citizens and patrons of 
music. 

Frank Woodruff, violinist and director of the Empire 
Orchestra, has opened his studio for the season. 

Mrs. Joseph Kaufman has re-opened her studio for th 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS _ 
“A contralto of fine volume and golden qual- 
ity.”.—New York Times. 
“Sang with glorious freedom of expression, 
much delicacy, exqu’site tone color and great 
refinement.”—Toronitc Daily Star. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION > 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
| Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 
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EVALUATING HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Necessity for a Careful Survey of the Work Which Has Been Done During the School Year and a Comparison of 
Values Covering Each Particular Branch 


High school music is such an important part of educa- ing of music? Or did we spend too much time on tech- 
nal development that each year finds school systems de nical drill and overlook the cultural elements? 

voting more time and energy to a successful accomplish- It would be interesting for high school teachers to study 
ment of this subject. High schools are no longer classed _ briefly a report submitted by Edward J. A. Zeiner, chairman 
1 general group, but are being specialized either as of the music department in Commercial High School, 
academic schools, commercial schools, technical schools, Brooklyn. This is a school which has a population of 
ocational schools, textile schools, etc. A general plan gf about 4,000 boys. For the first two years music is a re- 
1s was followed a few years ago, is now not quired subject, one period a week for each school term. The 


‘ 


under 
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ipplicable, and a successful music course must be worked — general plan is as follows: 
ut im terms of each individual school . OUTLINE OF MUSIC WORK. 
For the general acade mi high s« hool, music should be \. Class Work, 
a required subject for at least two years, and the third and 
; ‘ ’ ‘ : ial hiet | 1 ts (a) Vocal Drill, 
fourth years clective The commercta hug 1 school 1 (b) Unison Singing—material used. 
different, insofar as the commerciai branches must (c) Part Songs—material used. 


tressed to the elimination of some of the academic sub (d) Appreciation—material used. 





jects, but not so far as the cultural subjects are concerned 2, Orchestra, ; : 
, . Membership is competitive. 
It not necessary for the business man to have a complete 
, - - 3. Junior Orchestra. 
demic education such as is required of the professional Memb:>rship is competitive. 
man, but it is quite important that he be as schooled in an 4. Glee Club 
apprecittion of the arts as he is trained for successtul 5 Band Membership is competitive. 
methods of business : , ; Membership is not competitive, 
\ ic Study in voc; me - ile r te i rn sc § . 
Mu c udy it vs “ nal, textile or one high s row 6. deiaietementlh tile 
one 1b large 7 ow Upon appreciation OF music, rainer For students wishing to study woodwind and stringed 
than the actual study per se. In these schools musical instruments. 
ichievement, more than technical drill, should be the dom 7. Assemblies. 
‘ tive Regular assemblies 
BEE EN Special musical assemblies. 
INVESTIGATING Your Own Work, 8 Credits for Music Work. 


9. Special Work. 





lo evaluate the subject properly it is necessary for each TI : : hich j er , 
teacher to sit down at the end of the year and make a report he general course in music which 1s required 1s treatec = = se 
to himself on his own achievement. What we set out t as follows: : BIRDS OF A FEATHER. , 
accomplish, What has been accomplished., etc. Were we “All students in the first two years of the school course A. Buzzi-Peccia (left), the well known vocal maestro, is 
are assigned to one period of music per week. Individuals telling Tito Schipa (right) something which Schipa seems 


ible to do what we planned? Did we devote too much time 
Did in the four upper grades of the school course frequently to enjoy very much. They recently returned from Hurope 


to the orchestra to the prejudice of general singing? : d ; L ‘ 
we exaggerate general singing to the prejudice of the read- continue to take music when a vacant period occurs in their on the steamship “France. 

programs. They receive credit for this extra work. F 
‘The general course in music includes vocal culture, uni- 


son singing, part singing, appreciation and diction: Typical “Songs used in class work for unison singing include 
lesson : hymns, patriotic and folk songs, art songs, school and col- 
\ Vest tet lege songs. Over one hundred of these songs were used 
during the year, many being sung in assembly. Some of 


2. Review of songs already learned. 


























Lamperti’s Method of Voice Production 4 pow, songs short. ark cous the part songs used during the past year were: 
5. Appreciation, using the phonograph, Voice Parts, Title. Composer. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios : eg a ie oe : 

Careful attention is given to diction, correct vowel pro- S.A.T.B. When the Mists Have Rolled Away. noe-+ 1, Roupeene 
1125 BROADWAY, N. Y. Tel. 1274 Bryant = nunciation as well as expression, rhythm and dynamics. ry a ry ’. Bee my Hae eee oreo ping ‘ aeeed betas i ow 
S.A.T.B. Tranquil and Peaceful.......cccccccscceecs Flemming 
= 4 4. Ke ee Fhe VeRee Bic oni de Wie oie o's ivicves Rectaneny 
oh Fe SE Ges 6 kccdoe cies aealensdesvanébhsnvageed non 
ma Be Bee Be BONES Meese te Che Ale iii cic cceves teres Root” 


ra 
It will be seen from the meager outline given above that 
careful attention must be paid to lyric diction, expression, 
eed rhythm, dynamics, etc. 
A large part of the singing must of necessity be unison 
wal work, but considerable time is spent on part songs which 


are sung each month at the general music assembly. The 











tomer Samuels Pianirt Management part work follows the general lines of soprano, alfo, tenor 
and bass. It is worthy of mention here that a great many 

Manuel Berenguer Flatist Guvans®,. falter teachers in high school pay little or no attention to the 
527 Fifth fve., New York. , 


boy soprano. We find from general observation that be- 
cause children enter high school at an earlier age now than 

they did ten or fifteen years ago the boy soprano lasts in 
many cases through the second year of high school. 


T ee E 0 _ E N 0 k The unison singing by the schoo! includes patriotic songs, 
. folk songs, miscellaneous songs, devotional songs and col- 
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the regular course. Each student has an opportunity to 

Rose of Stamboul sing alone at least five times during the term. The pupil 
is marked on his knowledge of the musical content the 

Century Theater song, his ability to sing accurately with regard to good 


diction, expression and tone quality. Sight reading indi- 
vidually is frequently tried with unfamiliar songs. 


“Musical appreciation is presented by means of the 
phonogtaph in the class room. The class room work is 
supplemented by performances of selected compositions by 
the orchestra at the assembly. In many cases, such as 
movements from symphonies or suites, the students are pre- 


pared for the orchestral rendition by means of phonograph 
demonstrations in the class room,’ 


Re-opened October Tenth The material used in appreciation work in the class room, 
which is done largely through the phonograph, includes 
operatic and symphonic music of the Nineteenth and Twen- 


Send for Catalogue 17 East Eleventh Street, New York City tieth centuries. For the second year the history of music 


is retraced to the beginnings of opera and Eighteenth Cen- 
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“Yes It's a weeny 


[SN’ T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have givento your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
[am Ipaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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tury music, the idea being to interest pupils with present 
day music ‘which, after all, is what they hear. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SENIOR ORCHESTRA. 

It will be noticed from the following that the high school 
orchestra is gradually becoming a vocational activity. 

“The school orchestra meets for practice three times 
each week and averages six periods of work per week. 

“The orchestra plays at each assembly. In addition to 
playing the accompaniments for the songs and the marches 
for the entrance and exit of the student body, it renders 
one or two selections. 

“Many of the orchestra members play for social affairs 
during the winter, and also at summer resorts during the 
long vacation. The money earned by members of the or- 
chestra in this manner amounted to $6,574.00. 

“The personnel of the orchestra during the past year was: 


STRINGS. WOODWIND. 


18 first violins, 1 flute. 
16 second violins, 4 clarinets. 


7 violas, 1 tenor saxophone, 
3 double basses. 
2 cellos, 
BRASS. BATTERY, 
3 trumpets. tympani. 
3 horns (mellophones). complete set of drums and 


2 slide trombones. traps, 

The piano is us:d with the quheuen in some selections.” 
The compositions studied are of the very highest, the 
symphonies including Haydn’s G major, Schubert's “Un- 
finished,” Mozart's E flat, and Beethoven’s fifth. The 
suites range from the early Bach numbers to the present 
day - compositions of Hadley, White and others. The 


marches from Beethoven's “Ruin of Athens” to Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance.” The overtures include “Ray- 
mond,” “Magic Flute,” “Merry Wives of Windsor,” etc. 


The miscellaneous include waltzes, intermezzos, etc. Spe- 
cial numbers are frequently given by the string choir. 

This senior orchestra is supplemented and fed by a 
junior orchestra which is organized along similar lines. 
There are two glee clubs, one composed of 182 students 
divided as follows: Fifty sopranos, thirty altos, fifty-two 
tenors, fifty basses. There is also a special glee club 
for the students of the third and fourth years. This 
organization sings the simpler college songs and creates 
a real love for the work which the colleges and universities 
are doing in choral music. There is also a band composed 
of thirty-five members conducted by one of the assistant 
teachers, which plays at school assemblies and “at all out- 
of-doors affairs of the school. 

Tue INSTRUMENTAL CLASSES. 

“The instrumental class offers an opportunity to the tal- 
ented student who desires to develop skill on some stringed 
or woodwind instrument. This class meets every school 
day during the fourth period, and the students of this class 
are assigned to lunch at that time. Talented students are 
started on an instrument and assisted when necessary, all 
their practice being supervised. During the past year the 
following instrumentalists have been developed: 

Qualified 
for Orchestra. 


Instrument. Entrants. 








WE be gases wvebeelt coeveates ne 4 4 
Se 3 1 
Double bass 2 2 
WE ideres cs sds culv dasa shee cewe 3 1 
Saxophone ......ccccsscssccvcoes 4 1 
Pt “ithe caukeopebhecdesees 1 1 
Sore (mellophone) ......ceeceeee 3 3 
PEON 0 Gie's 6s 46 vidas Wane t ened 2 2 
SUL. s ch.d. che nshe beds david vbesene 3 2 
— 1 for glee club 
25 ae 
18 


Tae Musica AsseMB iy. 

“An assembly of the school is held every Tuesday at nine 
o'clock. The orchestra is seated on the stage and plays 
a standard march for the entrance and exit of the student 
body. All singing is done with orchestra accompaniment, 
some sixty different songs, including hymns, patriotic, col- 
lege, and miscellaneous, were used during the past year. 

“Complimentary to the course in appreciation offered in 
the class room, the orchestra plays one or two selections at 
each assembly. These selections are analyzed before ren- 
dition, and an atmosphere is created for their proper hearing. 
It has been found that this practice is of great interest not 
only to the student body, but also to the faculty.” 
ASSEMBLY. 


TYPICAL PROGRAM OF AN 





(January 13, 1922.) 

Entrance March—‘“Marcia Reale”’.........:.seeeesceeeeer’ Gabetti 

Salute——“‘Star Spangled Banner.” 

Devmibnf see: OE Cie DRUROTE . occ cccevsetecccessvenese’ Warren 

Orchestral Selections . 

i ei tas heege bpidhbceed lence vetane Shawewhne 
March from ‘*Tannhauser” Wanner 

Address by Leo B. Lewis of Tufts College. 

Songs by the School— : 
Pe ncaa rs 00 Ghee pe vemeee es 4 Zeiner 
EE A ences cos beccaehecaeecegeharceesees . Scotch 

ee on cs cee akevonccones épececeeneuse Czermak 


It will be seen from the above that a careful survey of 
school work such as was given in a report submitted by 
Mr. Zeiner is the easiest way of evaluating the efficiency 
of music teaching in high school. It is all very well to 
talk about what should be done, but a practical working out 
of the problem is the only way high school authorities can 
determine the full educational and cultural values of music 
as a school subject. 


Sue Harvard Starts Another Busy Season 


Only just back from England and a series of fine suc- 
cesses, Sue Harvard, the soprano, is busy with another con- 
cert season. This week, October 18, she sang in Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the Morning Musical Club; last week she ap- 
peared at two concerts in Washington before the Kiwanis 
Clubs of the Capital District, opened the musical season 
for the Lambskin Club of Pittsburgh, and sang in Mans- 
field, Ohio, as the first artist of the season. On November 
2 Miss Harvard gives her New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall. 


Ney Appears in Buffalo 


Elly Ney’s first recital of the season took place at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on October 10. The program included Brahms’ 
first sonata, Beethoven’s sonata (op. 111), six variations in 
F and chromatic fantasy and fugue, and a group of short 
pieces by Schubert, Debussy and Chopin. Thursday, October 
12, Mme. Ney played at Chatham, Ontario. 


CONCERT RECORD OF 
WORKS BY SOME OF OUR BEST 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Emma L. Ashford 
ag OS ee eee Sadie Raphael, 
ey CANE BOR... os cues vuuy cdascae sensed Frank Watters, 
Floy Little Bartlett 


Historical Song Miniatures for Children. 
(Handel- Bach- Haydn- Mozart-Beethoven- Mendelssohn) 
Harriet Story Macfarlane, Lagrange, Ill.; Manistee, Mich 
Detroit, Mich, 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Hartford 
Dubuque 


Bh. Love, But a Day...scccescesseids Nadine Cox, Lawrence, Kans. 
Ba by RbrecescebeechseeVeawsen Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 
Robert Braine 
That Day We Met...... Howard J. Gee, Jefferson Highlands, N. H 
(Radio) 


Gena Branscombe 


I Bring You Heartsease....George Reimherr, East Gloucester, Mass 
At the Postern Gate... ....ccceceescss Earle Tuckerman, New York 
Autumn Wind so Wistful......... Charlotte Lund, Patchogue, L. | 
G. W. Chadwick 
O Let Night Speak of Me.......... ..-Hulda Lashanska, Buffalo 
O Let Night Speak of Me............ .Edwin Swain, Indianapolis 
Were I a Prince Egyptian........ Edwin Swain, Jacksonville, Fla 
nae Cox 


The Bad of Daye... ccccvss George Reimherr, East Gloucester, 
To a Hilltop.... Florence Otis, Baltimore, Johnstown, Pa. ; Eriv, Pa 
RUT Soc wv vevntccevcesss ‘lien Rumsey, "New York 


Mabel W. Daniels 


Glory and Endless Years, 
Henry Jackson Warren, 
port, R. I 
The Call of Spring........... 
O'er Brake and Heather... 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and New 
Edwin Swain, Walpole, N. H 


Edwin Swain, Garden City, L. I 


Arthur Foote 


The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold, 
eva Emmet Wycoff, Ashland; Wis 
Merle Alcock, St. Louis and Charleston, W. Va 


Constancy... 
.Ethel Jones, Kenosha, Wis 


Tranquillity......... 


“Rudolph Ganz 


bean xed ..-Ellen Rumsey, New York 


The Sea Hath | Its Pearls. 
Ellen Rumsey, Petersburg, Va 


What Is Love? 


Alma Goatley 


A Garden Is a Lovesome Thing. Tuckerman, 
A Garden Is a Lovesome Thin 
Eva Emmet Wycoft. New York City and Ashland, Wis 
The Wood Anemone, 
Harriet Story Macfarlane, Lagrange, IIl.; Mich.; 
Detroit, Mich, 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


A Little Wheel a-Rollin’ in My Heart (Old Negro Song), 
*harles E. Lutton, LaCrosse, Wis.; Nashville, Tenn.; San 
ose, Cal.; Pullman, Wash.; Chicago. 
Down to the Crystal Streamlet (A la Claire fontaine), 


. Earle Elizabeth, N. J. 


Manistee, 


Harriet Story Macfarlane, Lagrange, Lil.; Manistee, Mich.; 
Detroit. 
Cuthbert Harris 
Land of My Dreams.........scccseeeeeees Anna Doherty, Boston 
Land of My Dreams........... 7 -Amy Rhoads, San Jose, Cal. 
Land of My Dreams.............-. Willard Bottoms, Dubuque, Ia. 
Bruno Huhn 
DBVIGIED. «0 vcsncceseesiceess Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 
DVM: cidiecinsthatcepescccerstevenrcesd Albert Erisman, Buffalo 
SUI NE cea dveticncéeetscece George H. Ryden, Hanover, N, H. 


Frances McCollin 


oO Robin, Little Robin, 


‘rieda Hempel, Akron, Youngstown, Marietta, Columbus, Ohio. 


O Robin, Little Robin.............+. uise Arbuthnot, Joplin, Mo. 

John W. Metcalf 
Absent...... ....George Reimherr, East Gloucester, Mass 
Love and Springtime. esd evorecccescesonsbeses Ebba Smith, Hartford 
ee ee SRN cbc nxeadbeeeten dined -Charles Bailey, San Jose 


Harold Vincent Milligan 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS, (A Collection of 


PIONEER Seven 
HAROLD 





Early American Songs edited and augmented by 
VINCENT MILLIGAN), 
Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 
Rael, My Ageth.vesdésccvivintece mee azel Shaw, Boston 


Francisco Di : Mini 
My Love Is a Muleteer....... Lucille Gibson Pleasants, 
My Love Is a Muleteer. ‘ ‘ Margaret Lyon, 
My Love Is a Muleteer.. Norma Cromwell, 


Los Angeles 
Fairfield, la 
New York 


pay Priscilla Risher 


Jewel of My Heart........... Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 
A Baby's Hair Is Built of Sun, Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 


From the Program of the National American Music Festival, 


Buffalo, N. Y. (October 2 to 7, 1922) 
SONGS 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Exaltation........ Carolina Lazzari 
‘Gena Branscombe 
Lawrence Water (Chanson d'une Voyageuse) 
G. W. Chadwick 
O Let Night Speak of Me.... 
Mabel W. Daniels 
Song of the Persian Captive..... 
Arthur Foote 
TFramqulllity.iccccccccccvsces 
Alas Goatley 
Ye Silver Flutes......... 


By St. Dicie Howell 


Hulda Lashanska 


Florence Hallberg 


eeeseresons Mabel Beddo 


PRS Oe Edna Zahm 


Pipe Out, 


Fee Wei césy cidiccceccécs cupakeammaetweicess Carolina Lazzari 
Bruno Huhn 
EE re Peers ee en Richard Miller 
Edward MacDowell 
mee came Tes. ss 544e dan gakeesé eevee scetes Hulda Lashanska 
i ge eer ...-Richard Miller 
nL PPP PT Te er errr eee Anna Case 
PIANO 
Edward MacDowell 
Om. 17, We. 2. WReRew DemeR ss odcs cccvccdscccccses Francis Moore 
Ge. 19, Re 3B ReveiGrccevcscceveces .Francis Moore 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
A. Walter Kramer 
Ne nats asp es cbadinee co daeeevebeeesaasea A. Walter Kramer 
PG OLacravetciocuedctevecetbressts “ -Helen Jeffrey 


(Advertisement) 
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on Singing, Singers, Teachers and Critics 


By J. H. DUVAL 








In this scintillating volume Svengali declares he 
exists and shows how he would teach |: real Trilby 
without the aid of hypnotism or the flageolet. 


Mr. Duval grew up among the most famous sing- 
ers and musicians of our time and his knowledge of 
them and the ir methods of doing things as well as his 
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winter. She is one of the city’s popular pianists and 
teachers, 

Howard Ellington, a promising young violin student of 
Fanny Marks Seibels, was soloist at the South Side Baptist 
Church on September 3. 

Thomas Clanton Calloway spent his vacation at Asheville, 
N. C., and in New York City. He will bring out a number 
of his new compositions during the fall. 

One of the first persons to install a radiophone was 
young Lawrence Smyth, who was in charge of the Mont- 
gomery fair’s radiophone department. 

C, Guy Smith, tenor and director, has chosen the follow- 
ing singers for his choir at Court Street M. E. Church 
for the winter: Mrs. George Lynch, soprano; Mrs. C. Guy 
smith, contralto, and Hugh Wadsworth, bass. Worth 
Nickolas is the organist. 

John Milton Panetti, Sr., gave a number of piano solos 
before the members of the Fachoiab Club on August 17. 

Mrs. Fred Perry sang at the Junior Philathea service 
August 20, with Ethel Beane as accompanist. 

The Baracca Chorus of the First Baptist Church, with 
Mrs. F. B. Neeley, Mrs. George Lynch, Mrs. Christopher 
Wagner, Luther Jennings and Dr, Frank Till, gave a pro- 
gram of sacred music at prison No. 4 on the afternoon 
of August 25. 5: P.M. 


Omaha, Neb.—The musical season was opened here 
September 14 by Marie Mikova, who gave a piano recital 
at the Brandeis Theater. Beginning with Debussy's “Chil- 
dren's Corner” suite, Miss Mikova next gave a group of 
familiar classics and later played a succession of numbers 
selected, with two exceptions, from the literature of the 
present day. Her style reveals the necessary versatility for 
investing each work with its proper atmosphere. She 
has an unusually keen rhythmic sense and has progressed 
technically to a point where mechanical difficulties weigh 
but lightly in the balance. Her delivery of Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Serieuses” was thoroughly well thought out, 
effectively proportioned and contrasted, and full of tonal 
charm. very clever also was her version of Grainger’s 
“Country Gardens,” a “Cradle Song,” by Suk, and two 
short pieces by Goossens. Miss Mikova was warmly ap- 
plauded and recalled many times. 

Very elaborate in conception, rich, spectacular and 
resplendent in execution was the pageant “Coronado in 
Quivera,” presented by the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben Septem- 
ber 18 and 19. The book of the pageant was written by 
Hartley B. Alexander, of the University of Nebraska, and 
the music was composed by Henry Purmors Eames. The 
music added by Mr. Eames to illustrate and adorn the 
text fulfills its mission admirably. It is quite properly 
held largely in the Spanish idiom and is rhythmic and 
melodious and not too difficult for performance. A chorus 
of 200 voices sang the choral numbers of the pageant, 
which was preceded each evening by a prairie vesper, sung 
and acted by several hundred Omaha school children, The 
orchestra was directed by Ernest Nordin. Hundreds of 
performers were required for the two evenings, taking part 
as dancers, Indians, Spaniards, friars, swordsmen, spirits, 
demons, plainsmen, pioneers, cowboys and innumerable 
other characters. Full advantage was taken of the oppor- 
tunity for brilliant and striking costuming of the many 
parts. The various dances were done with exquisite grace; 
in particular the Pueblo maidens and the rainbow dancers 
delighted the eye with visions of radiant beauty. A repro- 
duction of the village of Pecos in the year 1541 formed 
an effective setting. Singing parts were taken by Myrtle 
Wyatt, C. R. Suber, and Maynard Schwartz. Adelaide 
Fogg appeared as solo dancer. Credit is due to Robert D 
Scott, director, his assistant, Hart Jenks, and to the 
pageant committee for the complete success of the 
undertaking. 3? 2 

Niagara Falls, N. ¥.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Studios are fast opening and reports 
tell of record classes. 

At Carnegie Tech, where there is to be found hopes for 
the embryo of a future Pittsburgh Orchestra, Vick O’Brein 
is outlining a schedule of classic orchestra and chamber 
music concerts, and hopes to be able this sedson to produce 
at least one of the lighter Mozart operas with some original 
works. 

An: interesting visitor at present is Minna Kaufmann, a 
former Pittsburgher, who has just returned from an inter- 
esting summer with Lilli and Marie Lehmann in Berlin and 

Salzburg. The writer had the pleasure of working with 
Solveig Ellewsen, the talented Norwegian pupil of Mme. 
Kaufmann, during the early summer, and recently played 
accompaniments for Mme. Kaufmann herself, whose voice 
is now brilliant and fresh and promises well for her Aeolian 
Hall recital in the early autumn. 

Mr. Stokowski has allotted us but three sets of Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concerts, and he will conduct but two sets 
personally. But there will be no dearth of musical events, 
judging from the programs offered by the several managers 
and clubs. The Art Society in celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary is offering not only music (including Elena Ger- 
hardt, Cortot, the Flonzaley Quartet and Telmanyi), but 
also Lada and the Stuart Walker players in the dramatic 
version of the Book of Job, and many exhibitions of paint- 
ings. The Russian Opera Company i is to return in October, 
adding “Carmen” and “La Juive” to its repertory of native 
productions. The San Carlo Opera is booked before the 
holidays, the Scotti forces promise us a visit, and if Mr. 
Dippel’s United States Opera Company finds enough finan- 
cial support we are to have two performances a month, 
and, to wind up the season, at least four performances by 
the Chicago forces. The recitals are too numerous to men- 
tion; we seem certain of Chaliapin and Jeritza, Heifetz and 
Gerardy, Paderewski and Bauer, and a program by Ruth 
St. Denis, Ted Shawn and their exquisite company. J. F. L. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on The Pacific Slope.”) 

Providence, R. I—The first musical event of the 
season took place at the Shubert Majestic Theater Septem- 
ber 24, when John een Sousa and his band drew an 
audience which completely filled the theater. The assisting 
soloists were Marjorie Moody , soprano; Caroline Thomas, 
violinist; John Dean, pomeres and George Carey, xylo- 
phonist, all of whom were heartily applauded and gave 
extra numbers. The band played with its usual fine precision 
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and balance, and the program contained three numbers of 
the director’s own compositions—“Leaves from My Note- 
book,” “A Bouquet of Beloved Inspirations” and a new 
march, “The Gallant Seventh.” The local manager of 
the concert was Albert M. Steinert. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, A. Koshetz conductor, 
with Nina Koshetz as soloist, was scheduled to appear here 
in Infantry Hall on October 14. B, G. 

Roanoke, Va.—The opening recital of the Thursday 
Morning Music Club was held September 7 at the Thur- 
man & Boone Music Salon, followed by an interesting busi- 
ness meeting. Those taking part on the program were 
Maude Wilson, soprano; Anne Robertson, violinist; Helen 
Hiatt, pianist; Harry Nash, tenor; Mrs. Herman Larson, 
contralto, and Herman Larson, baritone. The accompanists 
were Nellie Stuart, Mrs. C. L. Guerrant and Mrs. jy 4 
Blankenship. Plans are now being made by the club for a 
music festival next spring, which will include a series of 
musical functions, during music week. It is also the ex- 
pectation to organize, if possible, and drill a large chorus 
during the winter months, so as to include an oratorio or 
operatic performance in the music week program. An out- 
standing feature of the proposed festival will be a recital 
by Amelita Galli-Curci. A meeting is soon to be held, under 
the auspices of the Thursday Morning Music Club, of those 
most interested in this movement. It is hoped that great 
interest may be aroused in the proposed plan for Music 
Week and a festival, and that sufficient enthusiasm will be 
manifested to insure a successful carrying out of the pro 
gram. 

The choir of Christ Episcopal Church was delightfully 
entertained on Tuesday evening, September 5, in the Parish 
House,. Mrs. William Gordon Robertson being hostess of 
the occasion. A musical program was rendered by Elizabeth 
Hill, a graduate of Peabody Conservatory, and Anne Rob- 
ertson, violinist, daughter of the hostess, who is a pupil of 
Louis Svecenski, of New York. Mrs. Robert Curtis was 
the accompanist. 

On Monday evening, September 11, Mrs. R. R. Fairfax 
entertained at a musicale in her home on South Jefferson 
street, about seventy-five guests being present. The pro- 
gram included numbers by Mrs. Armand de } Montagny (be- 
fore her marriage Bula Ray Shull of the San Carlo Opera 
Company); Mrs. John Trout, soprano; Ellen Findley, of 
Martinsville, Va., violinist; Frederick Hoefer, tenor, and 
Gordon H. Baker, tenor. The accompanists were Mrs 
Thomas W. Spindle, Bessie Rust and Harry J. Zehm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Armand de Montagny are rae the lat 
ter’s parents at her home, “The Hickories.” _H. B. 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another sae) 
_Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on The Pacific 
Slope.” ) 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—The Musical Arts Society of 
Salt Lake announced its opening concert for October 8. 
The series includes six programs during the year, at one 
of which the Mendelssohn Club, a local men’s chorus, will 
appear in conjunction with a visiting artist. 

September 15, in the reception room at Ferry Hall, West 
minster College, Doris Buriff and Zoe Arnett, of the musical 
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faculty of the school, were heard in recital before an 
appreciative audience. The program consisted of five groups 
three vocal by Miss Buriff, whose work in previous recitals 
has won much praise, and two piano, by Miss Arnett, who 
appeared for the first time in Salt Lake. The program 
as a whole was well balanced and artistic in effect. 

The L. D. S. School of Music held its first faculty meet- 
ing of the year, September 12, and discussed many matters 
pertaining to the progress and plans of the institution. One 
of the important decisions reached was that of organizing 
a full symphony orchestra from the membership of the 
school. 

Amedee Tremblay, organist and choir director at the 

Cathedral of the Madeleine, continues his series of recital 
programs at 7:30 on Sunday evening. Invitation is extended 
to the public. 

The Ogden municipal male chorus of one hundred selected 
voices was recently organized by the city commissioners of 
Ogden, with Joseph Ballantyne as director, C. Angus Wright 
as president and manager, Darrell Greenwell as secretary 
and treasurer, and a directorate composed of a member from 
each of the following civic clubs of the city: Weber, Com- 
mercial, Rotary, Kiwanis, Progressive and Lions. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to promote the musical, ethical 
and material interests of Ogden and the state. Periodical 
lecture musicales will be given throughout the season, includ- 
ing two cantatas or oratorios, and in the spring a ari 
festival of music will be given in the open. E. 


San Antonio, . Tex. Mrs. Theodore Satterfield, teacher 
of piano at the San Antonio College of Music (and daugh- 
ter of John M. Steinfeldt, founder and ye of the 
college), gave an interesting program recently at the spacious 
Sullivan foie The numbers were by Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, 
and three by John M, Steinfeldt. Mrs, Satterfield’s tone is 
hig and clear, and her technic fine. 

The Citizens’ Military Training Camp at Camp Travis, 
which closed August 26, enjoyed many splendid programs 
through the efforts of Gertrude Saynisch, assistant hostess, 
who not only arranged them, but ‘also appeared on many, as 
she is a very talented impersonator and humorist. Others 
to whom the men are indebted are Mary Howard, Eddie 
Levey, Hilda Lemberg, Margaret Voight, Abbie Duggan, 
Norma Lee Sharpe, E. Moody and E. J. H. Meier, so- 
pranos; Mrs. Leonard McCullen Brown and Pearl Coin, 
violinists; Hazel Taylor, contralto; Marjorie Will, Doro- 
thea Cooper, Bernice Duggan, Elizabeth Rollins, Dorthe H. 
Melugin and Mary Margaret Brown, readers; Lucile How- 
ard, Mildred Duggan, Nellie Ashby and Lucy Banks, pian- 
ists; W. A. Hopkins, Harold Gill, A. A. Simpson and Val 
T. Allbritten, male quartet ; E. Moody, tenor; Earnest Hen- 
ning, xylophonist, and J. F. B. Beckwith, reader. The 
capable accompanists were Louis Saynisch, Ann Schles- 
singer, Norma Henning and Mrs. Jack Lockwood. 

Among the musicians who have given numbers recently 
for the radiophone are Mabelle New Williams, violinist, 
and Marion Mercer Chase, mezzo soprano, with Mrs, Ed- 
ward Sachs, accompanist; Eric A. Harker, tenor, with 
Oscar J. Fox, accompanist; Ethel Brown, soprano, and 
Arra Ashbey, pianist, who also accompanied Miss Brown. 

The large motion picture theaters are following the ex- 
ample of the eastern theaters, and are giving their patrons 
excellent mus'c before the features. Julien Paul Blitz, 
cellist and conductor of the San Antonio Symphony Orches- 
tra, has been appearing, and recently conducted an orches- 
tra which was greatly enjoyed. 

The Mozart Society has resumed rehearsals for the season 
under the direction of David L. Ormesher, in preparation for 
its first concert in October, when Rosa Ponselle will be 
presented, having been re-engaged from last season, so great 
was her reception at that time. 

The Chaminade Choral Society, Julien Paul Blitz director, 
will soon resume rehearsals. The society and Mr. Blitz, as 
cellist, will present eight historical concerts, illustrating the 
development of cello and choral literature. Mr. Blitz will 
play during the series seven cello concertos and two sym 
phonie variations. S. W. 


San Diego, Cal.—(See 
Slope.”’) 


Seattle, Wash.-—(See Pacific Slope.” 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Prof. Frederick W. Wodell, th 
of the voice department of Converse College and director of 
the music festival to be held next spring, arrived in Spartan- 
burg September 9 with Mrs. Wodell. They have taken an 
apartment at the Hertzog. This is Prof. Wodell’s first 
visit South. He comes here from Boston, where for eleven 
years he has conducted a choral society of 875 voices. Prof. 
Wodell was born in London, but came to America when a 
lad, as a boy soprano in concerts. His chief instructors in 
voice were Frederick W. Root of Chicago and William 
Shakespeare of London. He is a professional church, con- 
cert and oratorio singer, and has professional pupils singing 
and teaching in many parts of the country. He is a member 
of the Harvard Musical Association, the Boston Men's 
Vocal Teachers’ Association and the Boston Art Club. 

D.-&. &. 


Springfield, Mo.—Musical activities in Springfield 
have been resumed. The State Teachers’ College closed its 
summer term with many recitals given by students of the 
musical department. The fall term opened on Thursday, 
September 18. President Hill is bringing a splendid course 
of concerts this winter. It includes Martinelli, tenor; Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists; Thurlow Lieurance and 
company; Percy Hemus, baritone, and Gladys Craven 
Hemus, accompanist. Mr. and Mrs, Hemus appeared in 
concert in Springfield in July. 

The program committee of the Musical 
tensive preparations under way for an interesting and 
instructive year of study. The officers are Mrs. Cowan, 
president; Nelle E. Ross, vice-president; Mabel Hope Jus- 
tis. secretary ; Clayton P. Kinsey, treasurer. 

The Shrine Mosque, now being erected in this city, will 
supply the long felt need for an appropriate downtown 
auditorium in which to present visiting artists. Plans are 
being considered for the installation of a large pipe organ 
in this building. N. E. R. 


“Music on The Pacific 


“Music on The 


Club has ex- 


Swarthmore, Pa.—September 11 was Assembly Day 
at the Swarthmore School of Music. An interesting pro- 
gram is promised for this year. William Kincaid, recently 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra and now first flutist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, will teach the flute. Abbie 
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Richardson Keely, teacher of singing, has a long established 
reputation as a teacher and soloist of Philadelphia. Ruth 
Glover Hill uses the Theodore Spiering method of mental 
direction in teaching the violin. Mr. Spiering himself will 
give a concert some time during November. Margaret 
Livingston Hill is director of the school and will also give 
lessons in piano. Courses in history and appreciation, har- 
mony and counterpoint, orchestra and a music kindergarten 
will be among the features. The annual faculty concert 
will take place in March. F. 
Toledo, Ohio.—M. Elfert Florio, tenor and teacher, 
who has decided to remain in Toledo for another year, 
opened his studio on September 18. Mr. Florio has been 
in Toledo for some time and has established himself as a 
singer and teacher of go He made his debut at La 
Scala in Milan, in 1897, later appearing at Bayreuth and 
in Berlin; he went to New York in 1903. He has enjoyed 
wide experience as a recital artist, and among those with 
whom he appeared was Adelina Patti. He was a pupil of 
Felix Pozzo, F. 


Tulsa, Okla—At the last meeting of the Associated 
Music Teachers the following officers were elected: Mrs 
E. E. Clulow, president; Ida Gardner, vice-president ; 
Eulalie Parks, secretary, and Irene Roop, treasurer. A suc- 
cessful appreciation concert was given for the retiring 
president, Josephine Storey-White, in the auditorium of 
the Central High School. The program was presented by 
the Mozart Trio—Mrs. Walter L. Cain (piano), Harry 
Salter (violin), and Frederick Warner (cello), Patti Adams 
Shriner and Eunice Margaret Ringgold (pianists), Ethel 
Roop (violinist). Miss Roop won the honors in the Young 
Artists’ Contest last spring. Lucille Thomason, soprano, 
a charming and gifted young singer, one of Mrs. Storey- 
White’s most promising pupils; the Mendelssohn Club, Lilah 
Wade Harrell, director; the High School Orchestra, H. H 
Ryan, director, and the pageant, “Historical Women of 
America,” by members of the D. A. R., under the direction 
of Mrs. Murray D. Russell. Mesdames E. E. Clulow, C. G 
Spindler and [rene Roop were piano accompanists; Sybil 
M. Wilson, Edith Lockwood, Adolph Kramer and Edward 
Wilson, string accompanists. 

Mr. Carson announces an unusually interesting array of 
artists to appear on the Carson Concert Course for 1922-23. 
The course will open October 20, with Mario Chamlee, 
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tenor, of the Metropolitan. November 10, Louise Homer, 
contralto, will appear, and the Mozart opera—‘Cosi 
fan tutti,” will be given on Tuesday, November 21. The 


American singers and the opera 
will be sung in English. A matinee will be arranged at 
popular prices for students. On January 11 Louis Graveure 
will make his first bow to a Tulsa audience. Frieda Hempe! 
and assisting artists will appear in a Jenny Lind concert 
February 21. Miss Hempel has been heard here in “La 
Traviata,” with the Chicago Opera Association as well as 
in recital, and has a large following. Galli-Curci, assisted 
by Erika Morini, violinist, and Salvi, harpist, will be 
heard March 26. Perhaps the engagement of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra for March 30, with Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor and piano soloist, is causing more discussion 


cast is comprised of all 


among musicians than any other musical event of the year 
This will close the Carson Course. Mr. Carson will also 
bring Irene Castle and her company of Moscow dancefs 
to Convention Hall November 28. The Castle company 


carries an orchestra of forty pieces. Mr. Carson is arranging 
to bring the Ukrainian Chorus with Mme. Marie Davidova 
and Mme. Ada Sloboskaya, of the Petrograd Opera, as 


soloists. 


The Hyechka, oldest music club in town, and pioneer 
in blazing the way for Tulsa’s pre-eminence in musical 
circles of the state, is bringing Titta Ruffo to Convention 
Hall for a recital November 9. This distinguished baritone 
quite captivated his audience when he sang here last winter 
He will be assisted by Yvonne D’Arle, soprano. 

Ida Gardner, exponent of the Dunning system, has been 
in Paris all summer studying at the Paris Conservatory 

Mrs. H. J. Mugge returned from Colorado to open het 
studio September 25. Mrs. Mugge resigned her position a 
head of the vocal “department at the University of Tulsa at 
the close of the school year. Albert Luken is the new head 
of the music department. Mr. Luken from the 
Dunbar School of Opera, in Chicago. He has accepted the 
position of director of the Tulsa Opera Club and will have 
charge of the music in the First Preshyterian Church. Flor 
ence Moehlinbrock of Chicago, is also a new member of the 
fine arts department. She will teach public music 
and will be an assistant in the vocal department. 

Harry Salter has been doing intensive work with Leopold 
Auer in Chicago this summer, and is now playing several 
successful engagements. 


comes 


school 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





York) 
“REFLECTION” 


New 
and 


(Harold Flammer, Inc., 
ELISE,” “WISTFUL” 
(for Piano) 

Three piano pieces of easy nature, about grade three, by 
(Charles) Rudolf Frim!l, who came to America in associa 
tion with Kubelik, following his musical education under 
Dvorak and others in his native land, Bohemia. Emma 
Trentini, in “The Firefly,” and subsequently “Katinka” and 
“High Jinks,” showed that Friml’s true field was as com- 
poser, for these musical plays made a big hit and had long 
rans. He constantly issues charming piano pieces nowa- 
days, of extremely graceful and winning character, some- 
what in the style of Victor Herbert, and further exempli- 
fied by that charming composer, Charles Huerter, of Syra- 
cuse. They combine French grace and esprit with a certain 
elegance; truly aristocratic music! If the “Elise,” after 
whom the first piece noted is dedicated, is half as sweet and 
as this music, then indeed she must be a charming 
It is graceful, expressive, sweetly pretty, with 
a second theme, a cello-like melody of character. 

“Wistful” is rightly named, having beautiful harmony, 
with chromatics so occurring that the feeling of longing, of 
hopeful sequence, is created. 

“Reflection” is a songful andante in C major, with un- 
usual harmonies, modulations, an agitated middle section, 
rising to quite dramatic height; then follow chords which 
will sound strange to the young pianist, consisting of a 
cries of augmented tone combinations, and the finish is 
like the beginning.-. The three little pieces show what fine 
effects may be attained with simple means, for students of 
two or three years’ study can easily play them, and they will 
serve to stimulate the taste for the best, raise the standard, 
and so work for better music in America. 


“VALSE 


pretty 
young lady 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 
MASS IN PF, NO. 2 (for Soprano and Alto, Tenor and Bass, 
ad lib) 
As noted, this mass is for two female voices, but with 
added tenor and bass, which may be sung ad libitum, being 
edited and arranged to conform with the motu proprio of 


Pope Pius X. To make Catholic music interesting, varied 
and at the same time remain within the stern tenets of the 
Pope's command is “some edt yet this has been nicely 
accomplished by composer Guglielmo Lardelli, The best 
recommendation of its worthwhileness is that Eduardo 
Marzo, veteran Catholic organist and choirmaster, edited 
and arranged it. The “Kyrie” has much “imitation,” with 


interesting harmonies throughout. The “Gloria” is full of 
vigor with considerable unison of voices. Anon there occurs 
a little solo, or duet, antiphonaliy with chorus. The “Credo” 
has varied keys, a duet, and lively finish, with bass counter- 
point at the close. “Sanctus” is slow, sustained up to the 
“Hosanna,” which ends it majestically. The “Benedictus” 
and “Hosanna” following, contain much in the two short 
pages, opening with a four-measure soprano solo. “Agnus 
Dei” begins with a particularly graceful solo phrase 
(soprano), ending with the usual soft harmonies, seriously 
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INTERESTING SNAP- 
SHOTS OF JULES 
FALK, 





dignified. 


The writer all another mass ws the same 
composer, Lardelli, but in G major, also melodious, yet 
dignified, unoperatic. The last adjective is purposely used, 


Roman Catholic church music is semi- 
the same is 


for much modern 
operatic, in the style of the Millard songs; 
true of the Jewish ritual of the present day. In the latter 
case, however, tradition makes it so, whereas with the 
Catholics it became an abuse, until stopped by the present 
Pope. 
(White-Smith Music Pub. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago) 

“WHERE WILD JUDEA STRETCHES FAR” (for Organ) 

R. S. Stoughton delights in the foreign, flavorous, exotic, 
Hebraic, Arabian, indeed in any combination of sounds 
unusual to our Occidental ears. Piece after piece issued by 
his publishers are of this nature, as witness the titles of a 
few: “Phoenician Procession,” “Rose Garden of Samar- 
kand,” “Circe’s Palace,” “Pool of Pirene,” “Arcadian 
Sketch,” all of them being organ pieces. To describe one 
is to describe all, for they are based on Oriental intervals, 
chromatics, running thirds, the melody played on a nasal 
oboe, or on the se ntimental flute. The three-page “Wild 
Judea” has a truly Hebraic melody, temperamental, of much 
variety, ending as it began, with murmuring string tones, 
played very softly, and a surprising 6-5 chord at the very 
last. Original, unusual harmonies and melodies, and prac- 
tical organ pieces are all these. 

(Joseph Williams, Ltd., London, Eng.) 
SONATAS FOR THE PIANO, by Mozart 


The best analytical edition known of these standard 
classics, each sonata printed separately, in large folio paper 
(the music page measures 14 by 10 inches, American edi- 
tions being tisually 12 by 9), edited, fingered and phrased 


The Maverick, near Woodstock, N. 
of a colony of musicians, and it was there during the past summer 
that Jules Falk, violinist, and Alfred Megerlin, for four years the 
concert master of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra and now 
the newly appointed concert master of the Minneapolis Orchestra, 
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Y., is the ideal summer abode 


crossed bows in friendly ensemble. Megerlin 
and Falk were both students during the 
halycon days at Godinne, Belgium, just prior 
to the war, where great violinists came from 
the four corners of the universe to study 
with Ysaye. One of the smaller snapshots 
shows Megerlin and Falk at “The Maverick.” 
The photograph of Falk with Mr. and Mrs. 
Megerlin and their daughter Betty was taken 
just as the Megerlins were leaving New 
York in their car for Minneapolis. The 
snapshot of Falk was taken at Atlantic 
he again played two concerts 
this past summer. 


City, where 





ne aie Bertens and Stewart Macpherson, who certainly 


know their Mozart. Two pages are used in analysis, giving 
themes, subjects, expositions, developments, etc., with easily 
understood explanations and references. | This particular 
sonata, in C major (number seven), with its well known 
jolly rondo finale (composed in 1778, when Mozart was 
twenty-two years old), is one of the finest examples of the 
Mozartean period, which preceded and led up to the Bee- 
thoven-Brahms-Schumann decades. With a substantial, 
thick, gray-brown paper cover, printed in black, all shows 
excellent British workmanship, not highly artistic, but 
supremely solid and enduring, the Boston Music Company 
being United States agents. 


(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
“PORTRAIT” (for Piano) 

Of Chicago’s musicians none is better known that Walter 
Spry, who, educated in Berlin (Hochschule fiir Musik) and 
Vienna (Leschetizky), won honors as solo pianist, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association 1912-13, 
etc. As composer he has a name yet to make, but certainly 
gets a good start with “Portrait,” a two- page piece in 
Schumannesque vein. Syncopations, imitation, phrasing, 
with now and then a true Schumann-like turn, all show 
gift of high, pure degree, unconventional and musicianly. 
“Moonlight Dreams” is bracketed with “Portraits ;” but not 
at hand. Let us have more such music, for the good of 
America and its musical future! 


“INTERMEZZO,” from “Pregiwa’s Marriage” (for Piano) 
Bainbridge Crist, well known composer of “April Rain,” 
“Yesteryear,” “The Parting,” “Tell Me,” etc., lives in Bos- 

ton, but his works are fast encircling the globe, for he has 

something unusual to say, and says it interestingly. Who 
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or what “Pregiwa” was the writer knoweth not, but judging 
by this music, she must have been a North American Indian. 
The music has that character, the lyric melody singing in 
E flat, with harp-like left- hand accompaniment; then it is 
repeated in thirds, reaching a climax, with finely conceived 
coda proceeding in upward chromatics. It is also to be 
had as violin solo. 


“VILLAGE DANCE?” (for Violin) 

Dimitresco, the Rumanian, was the composer of this 
piece, called “Villegeoise,” and Raoul Vidas 0 made this 
concert transcription from it. It is in Hungarian style, with 
big contrasts, syncopation and spontaneity ; folk dance style, 
jovial and merry, not easy, with appropriate piano part. 
An effective concert number. F. W. R. 


sis NEW MUSIC 


J. Fischer & Brother, New York 


“EARLY SPANISH-CALIFORNIAN FOLK SONGS" 
for the voice and piano, by Gertrude Ross. In the issue 


of July 6, 1922, of the Musicat Courter, this set of songs 


. Arthur Kraft. 


ae, Hi D 


was reviewed as selections arranged for violin and piano. 
There are five songs in the set, published together and at- 
tractively illustrated. All are folk melodies which had 
been collected by Eleanor Hague and harmonized in their 
present form by Miss Ross. The one entitled “Un Pajarito” 
is unusually fine. There is a choice of English or Spanish 
text. The concert artists will consider this volume inter- 
esting, and most of them will find for it a prominent place 
on many of the important programs of the coming season. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
(FOR THE ORGAN.) 

“EN MER” (On the Sea), by Augusta Holmes and 
transcribed for the organ by Edwin Arthur Kraft. The 
familiar melody could not be more satisfactorily harmonized 
for general use. 

“ENTR’ACT,” from “The Atonement of Pan,” by 
Henry Hadley ‘and transcribed for the organ by Edwin 
A composition for the organ recital or 
general use. Mr. Kraft understands thoroughly his instru- 
ment and has contributed many fine selections for the 


“SHE D BOY.” by Grieg, and trancribed for the 
organ ky Orvil ¥ Lindquist. Another composition similar 
to the above, in that a musician of understanding has ar- 
ranged in good fashion a favorite piano selection for the 


organ. 
(FOR THE PIANO.) 

“VALSE JOYEUSE,” a third grade teaching number 
by ——. G. Heyer. The waltz melody will create inter- 
est in this 

“THREE DESCRIPTIVE PIECES IN TRIPLE 
TIME,” for second grade work, by Allene K. Bixby. Ver 
good teaching material with ample variety to make eac 
one peony £ Published separately. 

“CAPRICE,” a Norwegian dance, by Ole Olsen, and 
edited and fingered by Carl Deis. A third grade teaching 
piece that will make a good number to work on and play 
at the studio recitals. 

“SPRINGTIME,” a third grade number, by Minnie T. 
Wright. Brilliant and well written for this type of piano 


study. 

“SERENADE,” from the “Hungarian Suite” of Dezso 
d’Antalffy. Arranged for two hands and four hands, also 
for the organ. The solo for piano lends itself nicely for 
a student’s recital number. 

“PEDAL STUDIES,” for the piano by Agatha Pfeif- 
fer. This volume contains various exercises for the damper 
and soft pedal, from the very beginning of understanding 
to the fine effects of the combination with the sostenuto 
pedal. A concise explanation that should be used with 
all methods of teaching and sure to obtain results. M. J. 


Daniel Sullivan in New Studio 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan, the voice teacher, who has been 
established in New York for three or four seasons, has 
met with such gratifying success that he has been com- 
pelled to secure a larger studio, and has taken the entire 
house at 132 West Seventy-fourth street, having moved 
there the first of this month. 

Dr. Sullivan has been especially fortunate in numbering 
among his pupils some of the best known artists in the 
operatic and concert fields, singers of international repu- 
porn among them Alice Nielsen, American prima donna; 

Lydia Lipkovska, Russian coloratura of the Petrograd 
Grand Opera Company and star of the “Merry Widow” 
company ; Georges Baklanoff, baritone, of the Chicago Opera 
Company; Mrs, Alvan T. Fuller (Viola Davenport, of the 
Boston Grand Opera Company), wife of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts; te Noe, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera. Among his pupils now active in the field 
of light opera are Mary Ford, prima donna of the “Listen 
Lester” Company and of ‘ ‘Mary Rose,” now studying for 
concert and grand opera ; Rella Winne, with Carl Carl- 
ton’s new musical comedy, “Paradise Alley”; Willa Renard, 
with “Mitzi” Company ; Marjorie McClintock, recently 
understudying Irene Bordoni, now in_vaudeville in her own 
act; Vera Pierce, prima donna of “Chu Chin Chow,” Syd- 
ney, Australia; ‘Jurien Thayer, leading man with Elsie 
Janis, now concertizing in London and Paris; Herbert Goff, 
tenor with the “Music Box Revue”; Giles Budd, headliner 
in vaudeville, and Raymond Green, leading tenor of “Spice 
of Life” (road company). 

Rev. William Quinn, general director of the Catholic 
Indian Mission, the well known lecturer and singer, is 
another who has worked with Dr. Sullivan, and among 
other students professionally active are: Eleanor Elder- 
kin, Elizabeth Evans, Maria Rossi, Regira Senz, Simeon 
Zackimoft and George E. Patten. 


“The Trumpet Shall Sound” Well Liked 


One of John Prindle Scott’s recent sacred songs, “The 
Trumpet Shall Sound,” ‘is proving a m to church 
singers of the more dramatic type. George Anderson, tenor, 
of Washington, D. C., sang it in MacDonough, N. Y,, and 
also in Laurel, Md. Oliver Brison, tenor, featured it in 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; also Ray Harmon, tenor, in Pasadena, 
Cal., and Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, in New York and 
in Richmond, Va. The song is published by Harold 
Flammer, Inc., New York. 
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DELIA M. VALERI, 
rWoO VERY SUCCESSFUL MILWAUKEE MANAGERS, MARION ANDREWS AND MARGARET RICE who returned recently from a trip to Europe and is now 
busy teaching at her vocal studios in New York. 


W. SPENCHR JONWS, 
of Haensel & Jones, has returned from an 
all-summer vacation spent at Atlantic City 
and later at his home in Toronto, Canada, 
and is now once more at his desk in Aeolian 
Hall. Mr. Jones is shown above picking 
peaches in the garden of his Canadian home, 
. EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP, a job that one might consider him preémi- 
RALPH LEOPOLD founder of the School of Musical Self-Eapression, and her Summer Normal Class, nently fitted for after long years of “pick- 
Moose Rivers in the Adirondack 1922, in London, Ontario. The three boys in the upper row, and the young girl ing” good-looking prima donnas for the 
Mountains sitting sideways, front row, are her children; all of them play some instrument. Haensel & Jones concert direction, 


LESTER DONAHURB, 

the pianist, has for the first time in many years been spend- 

ing several months in his native city, Los Angeles, and has 

made the same decided impression as to his abilities in ap- 

ann . 4 “me “ pearances on the Pacific Coast as formerly in the East. 
rHE Mt BIC AL COURIER ABROAD. In July he appeared in a@ joint recital with Mme, Schumann 
Cesar Saerchinger (left), General EBuropean Heink at the famous Hotel Coronado; he later played at 
representative of the MusicaL Courter, and La Jolla, and on August 12 gave the Liset B flut concerto 
tlbert Noelte, Munich correspondent. Mr. at the Hollywood Bow! with the orchestra under the direction 
Voclte is a well known musician; two of his of Alfred Hertz. Mr. Donahue will come East again before 
operas have been produced with success in long. His winter plans include a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
Germany and he és the music critic of the New York, and an appearance with the St. Louis Symphony 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN, HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER, 
LYDIBE, 


Muenchen-Augsburger Abendzeitung Orchestra under Rudolf Ganz. photographed this past summer at Baden-Baden. 
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ak ia ae ELLY NEY, 
: VPN EN SLEANO SVEREST FREER, poy ; 
SARA STEIN, : f E RE BES Bes the pianist, and her little daughter, Eleanore, on their arrival 
soprano, who will give a recital at Witherspoon Hall, Noted American composer, whose one-act grand opera,“ Legend — ;,, New York recently. (Photo by International Newsreel.) 


of the Piper,” has just been issued by C. C. Birchard & Co.., 
Boston. Of this opera, Lucien Muratore says it is delightful 
and calls particular attention to the tenor solo, pages 63-68. 
Mrs. Freer is widely known as a composer of interesting 
and original music, and no less well known because of her 
efforts in behalf of American music and American musicians. 
Her numerous friends and admirers will wish her new opera 
an early performance and the success it surely deserves. 


Philadelphia, on November 8. She also is booked for a recital 

at the Town Hall, New York. Miss Stein is an artist pupil 

of Giuseppe Boghetti, vocal teacher of New York and Phila- 
delphia. (Kubey-Rembrandt Photo.) 
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= CECIL ARDEN AT LAGO MAGGIORE 
“Snapped” in an Italian garden this summer when she was 
in Italy for rest and for the purpose of making up and pre 
paring her concert programs for the present season 
nee re AN AMERICAN COMPOSER IN SWITZERLAND. 
GLADYS AXMAN Templeton Strong, sixty-odd years young, with his pets in 





as Santuzza, whose splendid singing and acting, October 6, Lenk in the Bernese Alps. 


with the San Carlo Opera, reflected her seven years’ training 
under Joseph Regneas. (White photo.) 
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THE ARIMONDIS AND DADDI VACATIONING. 









In the accompanying snapshots are seen (left) Arimondi and ee - 


















= Francesco Daddi, well known vocal instructors and opera artists ERNESTO BERUMEN, 
' of Chicago, and (right) these two friends with Mme. Aurelia the well known pianist and teacher, “snapped” recently 
= KOA EATON Arimondi, also a leading Chicago vocal teacher. Both pictures were at Asbury Park. During the first part of the season Mr. 
: finishing the last of her summer vacation at her home taken at Highland Park (Jll.), where the Arimondis spent the Bertimen will appear in more than twelve concerts in 
at Grand View on the Hudson. greater part of the summer, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
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CHICAGO ADDS “THE LITTLE SYMPHONY” 
TO ITS LIST OF LOCAL ORCHESTRAS 


George Dasch to Conduct New Organization—Sousa’s Triumph—Gienn Dillard Gunn and Alexander Akimoff Give 
Recitals—Chicago Symphony Orchestra Heard in First Program—College and Studio News—Notes 


Chicago, October 14.—“‘The King” came to town again 
last Sunday and seemed as popular with his subjects here 
as everywhere else in the musical world. “The King,” of 
course, 1s Sousa, who was crowned the “March King” many 


years ago and who has lived up to his supreme reputation 
ever since. Two practically sold-out houses listened with 
uncommon attention and pleasure to his admirable band and 
equally efficient soloists. As ever, Sousa was most generous 
with his encores, which were as numerous as the printed 


selections. 


Guenn Dittarp Gunn’s REcITAL. 


At the Playhouse, Glenn Dillard Gunn was heard in 
his annual piano recital, under the direction of F. Wighit 
Neumann on Sunday afternoon, October 8. Mr, Gunn may 
be called a “jack of many trades and a master of all of 


them.” A pedagogue, critic, conductor, pianist, and now 


president of a school that bears his name, he has, through 
sheer work made big yearly strides in his art as was reflected 
by his piano playing at this recital. There are pianists that 
are born and there are others who are made. Mr. Gunn 
probably belongs to that latter category. With thé tenacity 


and the perseverance of a true American he has made. him- 
self the first class arist that he is, and though some of his 
readings still reflect the pedagogue more than the artist, in 
such numbers as Ravel's “Play of the Waters” and De- 
bussy's “Bells Across the Trees” and “Gardens in the Rain,” 
the artist takes precedence over the pedagogue. Throughout 
the course of the afternoon, in such numbers as the Bach 
Busoni “Two Choral Preludes,” Brahms’ “Two Rhapsodies,” 
the Paganini-Liszt Variations in A minor, Bela_Bartok’s 
“Bear Dance,” Chopin's ballade in G minor and Liszt’s B 
minor bailade, as well as in his many encores, he revealed 
concise readings, beauty of tone and an impeccable technical 
equipment that h’ghly pleased his large audience, which 
showed its appreciation all through the course of the pro- 
well 





gram by rewarding the pianist with vigorous and 
deserved plaudits. Mr. Gunn has created for himself a big 
place in the hall of fame among American artists. 
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leading to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees in 
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Aximorr AT OrcHESTRA HALL. 

On the same afternoon, Alexander Akimoff, Russian bass, 
formerly of the Petrograd Opera House, was heard at 
Orchestra Hall, under the management of K. C. Raclin. 
Mr. Akimoff made his first bow to a Chicago audience last 
spring at Cohan’s Grand and since then he has known how 
to create a box-office value, judging by the large audience 
that confronted a forty-mile gale to hear his second recital. 
The Russian bass has much to recommend him to the public, 
as many of his shortcomings have now disappeared. True, 
his voice is limited in the low as well as in the high registers, 
but he is intelligent enough to program only numbers which 
generally are well within his range. He was heard for the 
purpose of this review in his two first groups. Handel’s 
“Shall I in Fertile Plain,” which opened the program, was 
nobly rendered. Mozart's “Qui sdegno non s’accende,” from 
“Il Flauto Magico,” was beautifully sung; likewise “Nature’s 


‘Adoration,” Beethoven, in which selection the recitalist was 


at his very best. Schubert’s “Der Tod und das Madchen” 
was presented with much emotionalism and made most 
effective by the bass. In two songs by his compatriots, 
Tschaikowsky and Moussorgsky, he was far less convincing. 
“Couplets of Tomsky,” from “Pique Dame,” and “The 
Flea” from “Blocha,” need a little gayety in their renditions, 
but Mr. Akimoff is often inclined toward melancholy, which 
is reflected not only in his singing, but also in his own 
personality. This is about the most severe reproach to be 
addressed to this conscientious artist, who likely will change 
somewhat in his make-up and remedy that shortcoming 
with as much alacrity as he has done with all the others. 
Imbued with a beautiful voice, powerful and of sterling 
quality, he does some remarkable things with his organ. 
He pleased his audience so much that he was obliged to add 
many encores in response to the applause. The recitalist 
had the good fortune to be assisted at the piano by that 
wizard of accompanists, Isaac Van Grove. Daphne Ed- 
wards, the assistant artist, played pleasantly Schumann's 
sonata, op. 11, and in the second part of the program selec- 
tions by Leschetizky, Brahms and Liszt. 


Tue Littte SyMPuHony. 


Twenty-five men of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
including Conductor George Dasch, have formed an orches- 
tra, which has been christened “The “Little Symphony” and 
which gave a gala concert also on Sunday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 8, at Kimball Hall, under the direction of Joseph A. 
Schwickerath. Before speaking about the performance of 
this newly formed organization, a word does not seem amiss 
regarding Kimball Hall, which was inaugurated for the 
season under a new manager. Truly, the hall no longer 
looks ‘like an undertaker’s establishment, Its chapel-like look 
has disappeared and in fairness to its manager, it must ~be 
said that a big improvement was noticed—an improvement 
that must have been very inexpensive, but which showed 
good taste. Thus, Kimball Hall now is recommended as a 
very fine concert hall. 

As to the Little Symphony, it is an organization that has 
its place in this community and which will hold its own 
if it will refrain from playing big symphonies -and_ content 
itself ‘with living up to its name. The twenty-four players 
who form the Little Symphony are among the leading then 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, but though their lead- 
er’s name is Dasch, the principal fault of the new organiza- 
tion is its lack of dash. The orchestra®seems to be com- 
posed'of teachers instead of artists. Its technic is excellent, 
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but its readings will not accelerate one’s pulse; Mr. Dasch 
is a correct conductor, of fine musicianship, but of little 
enthusiasm. The orchestra was assisted by Selma Gogg, 
soprano, who has a very pleasing voice which she uses with 
marked intelligence, and if she had sung true to pitch in 
most of her selections, she would have given greater satis- 
faction; however, she sang sharp and flat so often as to 
sadly mar her beautiful interpretation. The young artist 
was well received by a generous, if not numerous, audience. 

An innovation was noticed at Kimball Hall when, at the 
close of the program, when going out of the hall, ushers 
handed programs for the following Sunday. A good idea, 
if not original at least worth mentioning for others to copy 
as are many ideas that emanate from the moving picture 
theatres. 

FREDERIKSEN AT Lyon & HEALY. 


The audiences that daily overflowed the Lyon & Healy 
Hall during the week beginning October 9 to 14 showed 
their keen appreciation for Frederik Frederiksen, violinist, 
and Clarence Eidam, pianist, who played Cesar Franck’s 
sonata in A major and Grieg’s sonata for piano and violin. 
Both artists were accorded warm plaudits by discriminating 
audiences. 

An EXPLANATION, 


Many subscribers of the MusicaL Courter have written 
this office to ask why the Chicago letter being signed 
“Jeannette Cox” the pronoun “he” is often~ used. At 
this, the beginning of the musical season, let it be said once 
and for all that besides the Chicago representative others 
review concerts and far from hiding behind the skirts ci 
a young lady, the General Representative of this paper takes 
absolute responsibility for anything that is published per- 
taining to this department. 

Miss Ktnsotvinc Leaves CHAMBER Opera ComPANy. 


Rachel Busey Kinsolving announces that she has resigned 
as manager of the Chicago Chamber Opera Company and is 
in no way connected with either of the two companies now 
being formed in place of the original one. 

H. Stewart Succeeps KINSOLVING. 
_General Director Gilbert Wilson, of the Chamber Opera 
Company, informed this office that H. Stewart has suc- 
ceeded Rachel Busey Kinsolving as manager of his organi- 
zation, which con‘emplates giving “Shanewis” with prin- 
cipals, chorus, a twenty piece orchestra and appropriate 
stage settings early in November, as originally annnounced. 
Martin, JOHNSON AND Gopowsky Here. 

Not wishing outsiders to believe that Chicago is a “jay 
town” and one where passengers change trains to go from 
one depot to another in their travels to the Far West, this 
office will refrain after this from mentioning the names of 
musicians who pass through the city. However; it is inter- 
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esting news to note, while on the subject, that Riccardo 
Martin, Edward Johnson and Leopold Godowsky were here 
during the week. Martin with Mr. and Mrs. Levy saw a 
performance of “The Goldfish” at the Studebaker ; Edward 
Johnson and his brother walked in Peacock Alley with 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Moore, and Mr. Godowsky was 
escorted to the depot by his friends, Maurice Aronson and 
Heniot Levy. 
Kansas University ENGAGES FREDERIKSEN PUPIL. 

Luis Fortenbach, pupil of Frederik Frederiksen, has been 
engaged as head of the violin department of the Ottowe 
(Kans.) University School of Music. 

Civic Opera EnGaces Grace Ho st. 

The latest addition to the personnel of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company for the coming season is the young Danish 
soprano, Grace Holst, who is to be brought to America for 
the first time in November. She. will make her American 
debut as Sieglinde in Wagner’s “The Valkyrie.” Giorgio 
Polacco, musical director of the opera, received sugges- 
tions of scores of artists for this season’s roster while on 
his recent sojourn in Europe, and Miss Holst was one of 
the few whom he considered. After hearing her in Paris 
he immediately cabled to the Chicago Opera directorate and 
consummated her engagement. Miss Holst has been suc- 
cessful in leading opera houses of Copenhagen, Stockholm 
and on the continent, not only in Wagnerian roles, but also 
in the Italian and French lists, singing in four laguages. 

SHerRwoop ScHoot REMODELED. 

A representative of this office, unknown to the young 
ladies in the office of the Sherwood Music School on the 
third floor of the Fine Arts Building, asked for permission 
to visit the school unattended, on Thursday, October 12. 
It had been said that this school had been completely re- 
modeled and this was the real object of our visit. Looking 
from the public hall up the marble steps into the vestibule 
of the school, the visitor noticed a gold bronze bust of 
William H. Sherwood, the founder of the school, set high 
on a black marble pedestal, having for the background an 
Italian red damask. The bust is a replica of that done by 
Lorado Taft and now standing in the Hall of Fame at the 
Chicago Historical Society—-commemorating the only musi- 
cian thus recognized by the society. The floor of the 
ves ibule is covered with a colorful Oriental rug. Cross- 
ing the vestibule we found ourselves in an unusually large 
reception room. This room has been arranged in the 
seventeenth century style. It seems as though you were 
in the reception room of a private mansion rather than 
in a downtown music school, Thus the artistic atmosphere 
is well blended with the home-likeness that makes for com- 
fort and enjoyment. A master hand must have selected 
the furnishings, for though nothing ostentatious disturbs 
your eye, you remark that each seat, each table, each paint- 
ing or decoration should be there. The color scheme is in 
harmony with the room; likewise the lighting effects match 
in coloring the assemblage as though a painter or decora- 
tor had enjoyed in working in unison. The reception 
room is connected at one end with the recital hall. At the 
opening are massive Spanish doors painted in green and 
gold and glazed down to make them appear old. These 
doors are of the sixteenth century style. The ‘study hall, 
the library and the recital hall have been completely rear- 
ranged; likewise the studios, hallways and even the mural 
backgrounds. 

The Sherwood School renovation does not lie solely in 
beautiful carpets, chairs and paintings, mural decorations 
and adequate desks, ‘but also in the teachers that have been 
engaged at the school and especially in its management. 
If the atmosphere is artistic and home-like due to its new 
decorative aspect as well as to its teachers, it has also 
a business air, and the three young ladies at the informa- 
tion desk are polite and efficient and the visitor left the 
school with the desire of coming again to be escorted 
another time through the studios by the manager or his 
clever and astute assistant. 


Cuicaco Musicat CoLtece News. 


Following are activities of several pupils of the dramatic 
art department of the Chicago Musical College: Helen 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Lochrie has opened a dramatic art studio in Des Moines, 
a.; Marie Daigre has been engaged for the leading role 
of the road company of “Her Temporary Husband.” 
Miriam Vosburg, studying last season at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, has been engaged in the leading role of a big 
time vaudeville sketch. Geraldine Brown and Julia Flox 
are among the graduates of the college who have gone to 
New York to accept theatrical. engagements. 

A concert by students of the piano, vocal and violin de- 
partments was given by the Chicago Musical College in 
the recital hall of Steinway Hall last Saturday evening. 

Felix Borowski lectured on the music of the ancient 
Egyptians and Assyrians last Saturday morning. 

H. Bishop Douglas, vocal student of the college, sang at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Sunday. George Gunn and 
Mark Love, also studying at the college, sang at the Jewish 
holiday services respectively at K. M. and Medinah 
Temple. Mr, Gunn has been engaged as solo artist for the 
opening of the new McVicker’s Theater, 

“hat music runs in families may be gathered from the 
fact that near relatives of distinguished composers are 
at present studying at the Chicago Musical College. One 
of those—Helene Pohlenz—is a cousin of the late Gustave 
Mahler; the other— Adelaide Dvorak—-is a grand niece of 
the illustrious creator of the “New World” symphony. 

Lucille Howard and Bertha Kribben gave a program at 
the Windermere Hotel Sunday. 


Warp Baker IN RECITAL. 

Ward Baker, American violinist and vocalist, at 
Orchestra Hall, October 10, delivered, as advertised, ‘ 
popular but distinctive program” to a large, decidedly 
“come again” audience, which he swayed and held in the 
palm of his hand. 

WiuuiAM Puiurs’ REcirat, 

After hearing William Phillips in his song recital on 
October 12, one wonders why a hall such as Lyon & Heal 
with its capacity of only ninety-eight seats, was not filled. 
bee is at fault—the public, the singer or his manager ? 

Phillips has a beautiful voice, well used, even in all 
ts ged ssa his interpretations are fine though monotonous, 
and he enunciates equally well the French and German 
texts. His Italian and American groups were not heard 
by this reviewer. 

Curcaco SyMPHONY OrcHESTRA CONCERT. 

The review of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra concert 
would have been given the lead were it not that this office 
has decided to try to run the musical happenings here in 
the rotation in which they take place. The first program of 
the thirty-second season took place on the afternoon of 
October 13 and the evening of October 14. Those who are 
inclined to be superstitious will say that the poor per- 
formance given the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” symphony 
was due to the fact that it was given on Friday the thir- 
teenth, but others will say that many new men have 
replaced old ones and that many changes have been made 
in various sections not only by securing younger men, but 
by moving certain second violins to the viola sections and 
vice versa. Perhaps due to these changes, perhaps also 
because of having heard the “Pathetic” so often performed 
by dancers and by movie orchestras, the rendition of the 
work was so commonplace as to open the season most 
inauspiciously. Watch your step, Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, as that exalted position that you have occupied 
for several years as one of the leading orchestras in the 
musical world, would count for naught if other concerts 
are not on a higher plane than this first one! It has been 
a long time since the Mustcat Courter has had to reproach 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for lack of discipline, 
yet men were seen talking to one another and having the 
time of their lives while playing immortal passages from 
y schaikowsky ; then, the horns as well as the violins com- 
mitted sins against true pitch; deviation from the key is 
not often to be reported when reviewing the work of this 
orchestra, but not to mention it on this occasion would be 
either showing favoritism to the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra or to admit deafness. The Chicago public knows 
its orchestra and, like the writer, loves it, yet on this 
occasion it showed exclusively its disappointment by luke- 
warm plaudits at the end of each movement. The adagio 
allegro and the allegro con grazia were badly played, with- 
out feeling, void of all enthusiasm, and uneven. The third 
movement was the best and was the most enjoyed by the 
audience, as the last one was again commonplace. The 
friends of the Chicago Symphony do not need to be 
alarmed, for the orchestra will not deteriorate; on the 
contrary, with new blood it will gain materially in enthu- 
siasm, but these young men must be trained, and they have 
at their head one of the best men of which an orchestra 
can boast, who will soon be able to get them together and 
bring out the best that is in them. It might be well for a 
while if some of those men who play in moving picture 
theaters would be forbidden that occupation, for, though 
the costume does not make the man nor the player, playing 
ragtime and wearing the uniform of a circus band is not 
for the musical development of men who have for their 
mission to play the best music that has been produced in 
the past and present centuries. 

Mr. Stock has returned full of vim from his sojourn 
in European countries. The program opened with Wagner’s 
“March of Homage,” which was also coolly received by 
the audience. The balance of the program included 
Debussy’s “Iberia” and four movements from Glazounoff’s 
suite, “Ruses d’Amour.” The two last, coming after the 
intermission, were not heard by this reviewer, who will 
listen to that part of the program Saturday night, this 
review being written solely on the Friday performance. 


a 


A Busy Artuur Burton StTupent. 

Charles Young, tenor, a pupil of Arthur Burton, the 
prominent Chicago vocal teacher, is the official soloist of 
the National American Legion Band and will sing in New 
Orleans at the National Convention of the American 
Legion, beginning October 16. 

Busw OrcHestra 1N SERIES OF Concerts. 

An attractive announcement has just been received of a 
series of concerts to be given this season by the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Training School Orchestra in 
Orchestra Hall. Richard Czerwonky is the conductor of 
this promising organization, which in the last two seasons 
has made such remarkable strides in artistic achievement. 
The concerts last year were a pronounced success with 

(Continued on page 49) 
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SEATTLE RESUMES ITS 
MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
Seattle, Wash., October 2,—The Cornish School kept the 


music idea through the summer with its summer school, by 
presenting brilliant faculty and weekly recitals given by the 
visiting artists as well as students. 

Three artists courses with a list of fifteen or twenty of 
the leading artists are announced for the winter and at prices 
which should make it possible for anyone to enjoy the artist 
concerts. Several of the leading local artists have already 
announced concerts for themselves and their advanced stu- 
dents and the usual club activity is already in progress. 

[wo interesting summer concerts were the student recitals 
of Sergei Klibansky and Jacque Jou-jerville, given at the 
Cornish Schoo! at the close of the summer session. In both 
instances credit was reflected upon the teaching of these 
masters of voice. Much splendid talent was presented for 
the first time 

Kirk Townes opened the season with a concert by his stu- 
dents at the Metropolitan Theats rT, attracting a capacity 
house. The audience was at all times enthusiastic, Mr. 
Townes’ students displayed vocal training and musical in- 
ight that was a credit to his teaching. Several members of 
the American Opera Company, which has been playing light 
opera in the city for some weeks, have been studying with 
Mr. Townes during jhe time of the local engagement, and 
the performances of these experienced singers gave to the 
rec'tal 1 professional touch unusual in student affairs. 

Arnold Gantvoort, from the Cincinnati College of Music, 
has assumed the position of Dean of the Cornish School, 
made vacant by the withdrawal irom the institution of Boyd 
Wells, who has opened his own studios in Seattle. Mr. 
Gantvoort, who is a well known leader in musical affairs, 
will be warmly welcomed to the local professional list. 

Edmund J. Meyer conducted his usual summer class in 
Seattle. He is ably represented locally by Clifford Kantner, 
who keeps the Meyer idea flaming throughout the year, and 
the work of Theo Karle, who belongs to Seattle, where he 
was trained from the beginning by Mr. Meyer, connects the 
method with Seattle throughout the country. 

Edurd Potjes is the new head of the piano department at 
the Cornish School and Maurice LaPlat heads the violin 
department. Both artists have been heard in recent recitals 
and ‘raade triends with their new public. 

Frdncis J. Armstrong, who has for five years been head 
of the violin department of the Cornish School, has resigned 
and opened his own studios in the McKelvey. Both as artist 
and as teacher Mr. Armstrong has a very large following 
in the Northwest and has returned from his recent eastern 
trip to a full schedule for the coming season. He will re- 


sume direction of the orchestra which he formed while at 
the Cornish School and it will remain, as usual, open to all 
students of the city who are of sufficient advancement to 
hold a chair in the organization. 

Paul Pierre McNeely spent the summer in California and 
visiting his old home in the East. He has recently opened 
his studios for the season and has a large class. 

Several advanced students of Louise C. Beck were heard 
in a delightful recital recently in her studio. The affair was 
arranged for the cfficers and iriends of the Seattle Federated 
Women’s Clubs. 

Arnold Krauss, former concertmeister of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, has opened a studio in Seattle and is 
arranging a series of chamber music concerts to be given 
during the season. 

Harry Krinke has resumed his Sunday musicales in his 
studio, 

Lenore Thompson, a leading singer and teacher of Winni- 
peg, who was at one time a member of the local professional 
staff, spent the summer in Seattle and was heard in several 
private musical affairs. 

Marion Coryell, who has been in Seattle for the past three 
years as a member of the Cornish School faculty, has re- 
turned to New York, where she will spend a year in wr:ting 
and filling engagements to play her own compositions, This 
artist will be much missed in Seattle, as she has been very 
active in the musical activities of the entire Northwest and 
is ranked among those of exceptional gifts. 

Katherine Rice, who has done considerable local manage- 
ment for artists the past few seasons, has widened her 
activities in this work and opened an office in Seattle, from 
which she will book artists throughout the Northwest. Her 
first series of artist recitals will include Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Elman, May Peterson, Florence Macbeth, Levitzki 
and Rosa Ponselle. 

The Men’s Club of Plymouth Church will present an 
artist series this season which will include Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Evelyn Scotney, Maurice Dambois, Paul Althouse 
and Alberto Salvi. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club will offer Farrar, Rachmaninoff, 
Cortot, Thibaud and Edward Johnson in the regular artist 
course conducted by the club, and will give its usual monthly 
concerts by the club members. 

Eugene Fiset, who was for some years a student under 
Boyd Wells in New York, has opened a studio in Seattle, 
and in addition to his own studio activities, will act as 
assistant to Mr. Wells in peewee students for the more 
advanced work of Mr. Wells. 

The Spargur String Quartet has been engaged by the 
Seattle Musical Art Society for a series of four chamber 
music concerts to be given on Wednesday mornings at the 


Fine Arts Hall. Under Mr. Spargur this organization has 
taken rank with! the best quartets in the country and its 
concerts are always supported by an enthusiastic following. 
Mr. Spargur, who has been the conductor of Seattle’s sym- 
phony orchestra most of the time of its various existences, 
has had much experience in chamber music organizations 
and has been a member of several of the leading quartets 
of America. 

Louise Van Ogle will give her annual series of lectures 
at the Cornish Theater beginning October 16. Her subjects 
this season will include Korngold’s “Dead City,” the music 
of Spain, and three one-act Spanish plays, dances ancient 
and modern, and Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder.” R. 


SAN DIEGO NOTES 


San Diego, Cal., October 11.—The first Amphion concert 
of the year presented Geraldine Farrar and her assisting 
artists—Henry Weldon, baritone ; Joseph Malkin, cellist, and 
Claude Gotthelf, accompanist—to a large and enthusiastic 
audience that crowded the auditorium and stage of the 
Spreckels Theater. Miss Farrar was at her best in the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen,” sung as her final encore after 
many recalls. Mr. Malkin had a notable success with the 
audience. 

The Greek Theater at the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Theosophical Society, on Point Loma, was the scene 
recently of a fine presentation of a classical Greek tragedy, 
the “Eumenides of Sophocles.” It was played by students 
of the Theosophical University under the personal direction 
of Katherine Tingley. a ag music was written for 
the production by Prof. W. A. Raboch, who is at the head 
of the Isis Conservatory of Music at Point Loma. An 
ensemble of strings and woodwinds, hidden from sight in 
the canyon below the amphitheater, accompanied some of 
the chants and the dances in effective and appropriate 
settings. 

Among the interesting summer visitors in San Diego was 
Carrie Emerich, the Chicago pianist. Mrs. Emerich was 
entertained by the musicians of the city and her splendid 
piano playing was much enjoyed. 

At a dinner given recently by the newly organized Three 
Arts Club, Nathalie Boshko and John Doane were the guests 
of honor. Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart was toastmaster and 
gave a sketch of the purpose of the new organization, name- 
ly, to foster local art and music effort. About one hundred 
and fifty guests were present. 

The San Diego branch of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its first meeting of the season at Thearle’s Music 
Room. A short program was given by Mrs. Hansen, so- 
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Organist Dupré Begins Tour 


Marcel Dupré, noted organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, 
Paris, whose tour in America last year was privately ar- 
ranged through the Wanamaker firm (Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell), arrived a fortnight ago from Cherbourg, France, fol- 
lowing a smooth voyage. Weather makes no difference to 
him, anyway, for he is an “upper deck promenader.” 

In a brief interview at his hotel he was asked many ques- 
tions, replying in excellent English and with a hearty and 
winning smile. “No, I am not married; no prospects of 
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organist at St. Vivian Church, Rouen, France. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


won the first prize for organ playing, again a Bach prelude 
and fugue. 

“How about your improvisations?” 

“T always tried to play the organ in contrapuntal style, 
utilizing canons, fugues, etc., and so in course of time it 
became easy.’ (All organists have marveled at Dupré’s 
amazing improvisations on themes given him at recitals.) 

“Your hand reminds me of that of Rubinstein,” said the 
writer. 

“I met him when a young boy,” 
came to Rouen to conduct his opera ‘Nero.’ 


said Dupré, “when he 
My parents 


Waitt 
When: 


MARCEL DUPRE, 


distinguished French organist, at the fine new Wanamaker organ, New 
Note the calm, contemplative expression; no wonder he plays all of the 


York. (Insert) The lad Marcel, age 12, when 


Bach works from memory! 


it; too busy in my profession.” Seventy-two engagements 
for him have already been booked for his six months in the 
United States and Canada, for he has to be back in Paris 
by Easter Sunday, 1923. 

Starting at Montreal on October 5, he is booked in Can- 
ada and WwW estern America until Christmas, returning East 
Deceniber 26 to play with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski. His Eastern dates are being grouped 
in three tours—one through New Englasd in January, one 
through the South in February, and the final tour through 
the Middle West in March. New York and Philadelphia 
recitals will be scheduled during the first week of January, 
February and March. Besides appearances with the Boston 
Symphony and Philadelphia orchestras, Dupré will play 
recitals in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Springfield, Memphis, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Scranton, Boston, Oberlin, Yale 
University, Princeton University, Smith College, Vassar 
College, Wilson College, Canton, Utica, Syracuse, Albany, 
Providence, Andover Academy, Newton, Montreal, Quebec, 
Halifax, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, bab seg Seattle, Everett, Portland, 

Salem, San Jose, Palo Alto, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Tucson, El oad Albuquerque, Columbus, Springfield, 
Omaha, Des Moines, and other cities. 

One notes that he plays four times in Boston, six times 
in New York, and four times in Philadelphia. In January, 
his New England tour follows, with the Middle West and 
South in February, and a return to Ohio and New York 
State for March. 

“How came you to make a specialty of Bach?” he was 
asked. 

“Since childhood I have loved Bach, and when eight 
years old I was able to play the prelude and fugue in 
E minor. It always awakened my greatest interest, since 
my father, conductor of the Choral Society in Rouen, pre- 
sented Bach works; when I was about eighteen I was able 
to play the accompaniments to the Bach choral works at 
rehearsal from memory.” (Exclamations by A. R. and the 
writer!!) In Paris, when ten years of age, the lad Dupré 


called on him, and he took me on his lap and said, ‘What 
is to be his life work?’ to which my father replied, ‘I 
hope he will be a great organist.’ ‘The poor boy!’ was the 
only comment made by the great Rubinstein. 

“No, I am not particular as to what shoes I wear when 
playing ; all I want is that they be my own shoes.” 

With much humor Mr. Dupré tells of what he expected 
to find in America when he first arrived: Six hours for 
custom house examination; an express automobile to an 
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immense hotel, shooting up to the fortieth floor, again by 
express; thrust out of the elevator into a corridor 600 feet 
long, escorted by an Indian to room 20,215; a view from 
the window so high above all surrounding buildings that 
he fell back in a faint—this he expected would be his intro- 
duction to New York. Instead, he found everything fine, 
most enjoyable. “Indeed, the most enjoyable city in the 
world,” said this lively and appreciative Frenchman 
Some of his time aboard ship was spent in reading 
orchestral scores, with special attention to Stravinsky. 
Extraordinary tributes have been paid him by al! critics 
and fellow organists. “The finest organist of his time,” 
said Louis Vierne. Well known American critics wrote of 
him, after his first appearance of last year, as follows: 


A musical miracle - was achieved last night, when, in the 
presence of nearly all the organists in the city and many other 
prominent musicians, Marcel Based made his first American ap 
pearance, . . In the second part of the program, Dupré did some 
thing never equalled, by improvising a whole symphony in four 
movements on themes supplied by six prominent organists, It was 
a great feat . . . the improvised symphony lasted half an hour 

- it was one of the most enjoyable half hours I have spent in 
forty years of critical experience.—(Signed) Henry T. Finck, New 


York Evening Post. 





Marcel Dupré yesterday afternoon gave the first of a series of 
gous recitals to inaugurate the huge new Wanamaker organ 

t was a program of remarkably high artistic merit a noble 
processional based on an old chorale was played with breadth and 
a touching simplicity. The Bach prelude and fugue in D major 
gave Dupré an opportunity to display his brilliant passage technic, 





last of all the organist-composer improvised. ‘ An amazingly 
well knit harmonic and contrapuntal development of the theme end 
ing in a quiet coda of genuine beauty a noteworthy feat of 
creative technic.—(Signed) Deems Taylor 
A miraculous feat of creative musicianship was that of Marcel 
Dupré, the Notre Dame organist, at the Wanamaker organ in the 
Grand Court last evening before 8,000 persons His improvised 
symphony was based upon themes submitted He made the four 
movements into a Christmas Symphony, a “tour de force’ that 
astounded professional musicians. The prodigious feat produced not 
merely the higher mathematics but real music here was logical 
contrapuntal development, even at racing speed, but there was the 
divine fire of inspiration too. Here is a magician of the keyboard 
- such playing is one of the phenomena for which there is no 
accounting, (Signed) Fullerton L. Waldo, Philadelphia Public 


Ledger. 





Karle Rehearsing 
_ Theo Karle is busy rehearsing his new program for his 
fall season, which will begin in November, with Thomas 
George, who will be his accompanist again this year, M1 








Karle will present French and Russian novelties on his 
programs, as well as the ever popular “Karle Favorites.” 
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reason of her talent and musical intelligence to teach her 
art with the wthcoenntated success.’"—-THEODORE LESCHETIZKY 


GAY MACLAREN 


“AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE DRAMATIC ARTIST” 


“In my opinion she has no equal.”—C. E. Jones, Beatrice, Nebraska 


Season 1922-23 Now Booking 


Management: Caroline Evans 
153 West 44th St., 
care of Anna Bird Stewart 


New York. 














Normal Classes as follows:— 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash., November 1 
and January 3. 

ALLIE E, BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo.; November 1 
and monthly throughout the season. 

MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore., 
March. 

DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Sotery, 345 
Clinton Ave., Brook! yn, N. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. ienmaie 

Bellefontaine, Ohio; Wichita, 
Kansas, November; Miami, Fla., 
Feb.; Columbus, O., June. 

BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Erion Crescent, 


Memphis, 


Tulsa, Okla. 


sion 


sas City 


St., Cincinnati, 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE CUKNIKG, Originater, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. Los Angeles, Jan. 20, 1923 
JEANETTE CURREY FULLER, 50 


TRAVIS SEDBERRY 

Tenn.; 
dress, Clifton, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Dallas, 
GRIMLAND, Texas, November, January and June. 
for booklets ad- MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 


CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, “Mis- 
Hills School 
West Washington, San Diego, Calif. 11, 192: 
MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas 
Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 
MAUD ELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kan- 
Concarvenery of Music, 
+ hg Linwood Bivd., a 


CLARA B. LOCHRIDGE, 1116 oaree 
Ohio, Feb. 7, 1 

CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 

Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; classes held 
monthly through the year. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


of nuiienah Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 825 


5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 

LAURA JONES RAWLINSON, Dun- 
ning School, 61 North 16th Street, 
Portiand, Ore. Classes held in San 

of Music,’ 131 Francisco, October 24 and December 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 828 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, December. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 
St., Houston, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 198 East 11th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ANNA W. WHITLOCK, 1100 Hurley 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 


nsas City, 


Helena 


608 Fine 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





For the week of October 9 quite a variety of attractions 
were presented at the local theaters, “R, U. R.” was offered 
hy the Theater Guild on Monday, October 9, from the 
pen of one Karel Capek, a Czecho-Slovakian dramatist 
whose work is new here. This opening marked the fifth 
season of the Theater Guild. The criticisms are varied. 
The play is a melodrama, though its atmosphere is fantastic 
and unreal, while the story was unfolded in rather a heavy 
fashion 

On October 10, the third edition of the “Chauve-Souris’ 
was ushered in at the Century Roof Theater. Nikita Baileff 
and his company of Russians again presented a unique and 
fascinating program; also without exception the critics have 
agreed that this third show is by far the most picturesque, 
musical and altogether the best of the series. A detailed 
account will appear later, 

On the same Tuesday night at the Broadhurst, Monck- 
ton Hoffe’s Jatest play, “The Faithful Heart,” had its 
premiere. This was first presented in London where it has 
had considerable success, The play was received with 
enthusiasm, and many declare it to be one of the best acted 
and produced of the season 

On Wednesday night, “The Ever Green Lady” came to 
the Punch and Judy. Beryl Mercer is the central figure 
and some disappointment has been expressed regarding her 
interpretation. The play does not seem to be worthy of 
her talents 

“Queen o’ Hearts.” 

It makes very little difference what the production is when 
Nora Bayes is the star. She is unique and occupies a place 
in vaudeville and musical comedy which cannot be as 
capably handled by any other female star. On October 10, 
“Queen o' Hearts,” a so-called musical comedy, was offered 
at the Cohan Theater. The music is by Louis Gensler 
and Dudley Wilkinson, and the book is by Frank Mandel 


and Oscar Hammerstein 2d. The book contains very little 
that is worth while, a hodge-podge of song and dances 
thrown together, always featuring Miss Bayes. The sup- 


porting cast is quite satisfactory and the chorus dances very 
well, and is rather good to look at. Nothing matters much 
so long as Miss Bayes sings, and the score contains at least 
four songs that have the possibility of becoming a vogue, 
particularly “Dreaming Alone” and “You Need Someone.” 
The comedy was in the hands of Franker Woods and Flor- 
ence Morrison, Almost the entire action, however, centers 
around Miss Bayes. “Queen o’ Hearts” will prove popular 
and Miss Bayes’ drawing power alone will keep it going 
FRICASSEE.” 

he “Fantastic Fricassee,” at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, was undoubtedly inspired by the success of the 
It is a potpourri of all sorts, part of it 
good vaudeville, part of it rather better and other parts 
decidedly worse. The criticisms it received on the occasion 
of its premier were pretty harsh, but the show has now been 
trimmed, altered and cut to shape so that at least two-thirds 
of it is worth seeing. Jimmie Watts is there—and where 
James is there is mirth and laughter. His two sketches, 
an impersonation of the prima donna and a burlesque of a 
pas de deux, make one laugh until the sides literally ache. 
rhe most artistic thing in the program is a Brittany Pastoral, 


“FANTASTIC 


“Chauve Souris.” 


with some delightful eld French bergerettes charmingly 
sung. Lloyd D’Aubigne, the Paris singing teacher, would 
be very pleased if he could hear how well his former 


pupil, Gretchen Hood, sings in this number. 

rhere are several youngsters dancing in the cast who give 
great promise, One of them is Jocelyn Burke, whose 
mother, the pianist, is one of the numerous Leschetizky 
group; and another, Mona Bracken, daughter of the well 
known sculptress, and half sister of Eric Huneker, son of 
James Gibbons Huneker. Bobby Edwards, the village bard, 
is there as usual, a little bit too sure of how good he is 
to be as entertaining as he might. His number, “Tahiti,” 
written and sung by himself and*danced by Miss Burke, 
Miss Bracken and Cecile Rivilin, is a good tune and makes 
a lively finish for the first part. Then there is Dolores 
Farris, a dancer of decidedly more than the usual per- 
sonality. Credit is distinctly due Roy Shields and _ his 
orchestra for the arrangement and playing of the music, also 
Edwin Strawbridge who has arranged a lot of excellent 
dancing and also dances well himself, All in all the show 
in its present shape is quite worth while. 

“Mercuant or Venice,” Dur Decemser 21. 

It has been definitely announced from the Belasco offices 
that “The Merchant of Venice,” with David Warfield as 
Shylock, will have its premiere at the Lyceum Theater, De- 
cember 21. Mary Servoss will play the part of Portia. 
Norman J. O'Neill is writing the incidental music for the 
play. The cast contains many names prominent in the 
theatrical world» 

Brookiyn’s Art THEATER, 

A certificate of incorporation has been applied for in the 
Supreme Court for the Brooklyn Art Theater. The Art 
Theater is to be outlined on the same plans as the Theater 
Guild of Manhattan, The idea is to encourage contemporary 
dramatists and to surround the theater with the modern 
spirit which will give unlimited possibilities’ for elaborate 
staging presentation, Among the most prominent persons 
who are taking part in this organization is Josiah Zuro, 
who for many years has been associated with the Rialto 
and Rivoli theaters, and who is also director general of the 
Zuro Opera Company, which recently gave a two-weeks’ 
season in Brooklyn. There are many others prominent in 
the fine arts who are among the organizers. 


Notes. 
On November 11, “Partners Again,” which has been play- 


ing for nearly a year at the Selwyn Theater here will go to 
Chicago. Barney Bernard and Alexander Carr have caused 


this production to be one of the most popular attractions in 
the Metropolis, 

On November 5, Charles Dillingham has arranged to have 
John Philip Sousa and his band give their annual concert 
at the Hippodrome. 

The eighth annual extravaganza, “Better Times,” continues 


to be one of the city’s feature amusements, Aside from 
most of the favorites for the past season, the program con- 
tains many new and varied acts which cause this production 
to be on the whole the most complete of any of the Hippo- 
drome spectacles. 

William Axt, associate conductor of the Capitol Orchestra, 
has had the degree of Doctor of Music conferred upon him 
by the American University of Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Mr. Axt began his musical studies at the National Conserva- 
tory of Music, New York City. He has been associated 
with the Capitol Theater for several seasons, and aside 
from being the associate conductor, he does practically ail 
of the coaching of the soloists and the ensemble, and all 
applicants for voice trials have to be passed upon by him 
before they are heard by Mr. Rothafel. Mr. Axt has 
written a considerable amount of original music in connec- 
tion with the Capitol Theater. 

One of the novelties promised for the coming month is 
the American presentation of “Johannes Kreisler.” This 
fantastic melodrama has been playing in Berlin for some 
time. The story is based on the life and writing of A. T. 
A. Hoffman. The interpretive music is by E. N. Van 
Resnicke and the cast contains more than one hundred 
persons; the production has nearly forty scenes. The Sel- 
wyns are introducing this new work, and Frank Reicher, 
formerly of the Theater Guild, will be the producing direc- 
tor. So unusual is this offering that considerable work 
will have to be done on the stage at the Selwyn Theater 
before the rehearsals begin. The date will be around, the 
end of November. Jacob Ben Ami will play the leading 
part. 

Joseph Plunkett, director of the Strand Theater, has en- 
gaged Michael Fokine to arrange the ballet for the theater. 
The first one to be presented is by the pupils of Mr. Fokine 
and will be called “Les Sylphides;” it opened this week. 
This is an important event for the Strand Theater because 
of the preéminence of Mr. Fokine. Louis Rozsa is the 
soloist for the week. 

Tue Rivott. 

We have noticed of late that almost all of the comedies 
on the programs at the large motion picture houses are 
animated cartoons. They are not particularly clever, so we 
cannot but wonder why they are used. This problem was 
solved on Friday night, here. There were two persons just 
back of us who positively had hysterics over “Felix, the 
cat.” Their evident enjoyment was so contagious that the 
entire section began to laugh too. 

For the overture the Ampico Reproducing Piano played 
a record by Mischa Levitzki, the Russian pianist. The 
number was the first movement of the Saint-Saéns concerto 
op. 22. The Rivoli Orchestra accompanied, Audiences never 
seem to tire of these records. The most interesting novelty 
was entitled “The Mirror,” which showed films of the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire, April, 1906. It is a mar- 
velous historical record of that event, and showed also the 
extraordinary improvement during the sixteen years of the 
motion picture. Another point was the reconstruction which 
has taken place in this city which from the films would 
appear almost an unbelievable achievement. 

The musical number before the feature was the old 
favorite, “In the Gloaming,” sung by Marian Lax and 
Adrian Da Silva. After the feature was Desha, charming 
dancer, who was seen upon so many occasions last season. 
She gave us again her artistic “Bubble Dance.” This 
number is so worth while that it should be placed before 
the feature because there was so much noise caused by the 
audience leaving, that from where we sat it was almost 
impossible to hear the lovely Brahms music to which she 
danced. 

The feature picture was “The Face in the Fog,” with 
Lionel Barrymore as the star. Seena Owen, Lowell Sherman 
and Louis Wolheim (of “Hairy Ape” fame) were featured. 
The picture is considered very good, but we have a sus- 
picion that the magic name, “Barrymore,” is responsible for 
the large crowds. Certainly, neither the story nor the 
acting was exceptional, though Mr. Barrymore and Wolheim 
had a marvelous fight. 

THE STRAND. 

The feature picture here was Richard Barthelmess in 
“The Bond Boy.” It came very near taking first place among 
the films shown last week. The cast supporting Mri 
Barthelmess was exceptionally competent, especially Mary 
Alden who played the part of his mother. Their scenes 
together were most impressive, particularly one which was 
as big a moment as was ever produced in a film of this 
kind. The photography also comes in for much favorable 
comment, notably the exteriors. As for Mr. Barthelmess 
himself, he nearly equals his portrayal in “Tol’able David.” 
His work is always poetic and he never stoops to common- 
place as do so many of our stars. 

The prologue to the picture was a former success created 
by Joseph Plunkett, entitled “A Little Town Near By.” 
This time Everett Clark, tenor, sang the ballad by Mrs. 
Maley and Amy Ashmore Clark, which is rapidly taking 
its place with the best songs of the season. 

Instead of the regular overture a “Fantasie Espanol,” 
opened the program. The number was given a colorful 
setting and began the two solos by Mme. Varella, soprano, 
followed by a trio of male voices which accompanied the 
singer in her second number. 
dancing of Maria Montero, who is very graceful and not 
only made a pretty picture but also danced with considerable 
skill. She won her audience immediately, and could easily 
have given a third selection. The number was received very 
cordially. 

Owing to the tremendous success of Walter Kuhn’s dance 
travesty, “Lilies of the Field,” it was held over for a second 
week. The idea is clever and certainly original. From the 
evident enjoyment of the audience last week these dancers 
could remain for some time, The Strand offered an excep- 
— good program, and the audiences were large all 
week, : 


Tue RIALTO. 


The fourth week of “Manslaughter,” with Thomas 
Meighan as the star, continued to attract at the Rialto 
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FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
HUGO RIESENFELD and 
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The feature was the artistic. 





where it was brought over from the Rivoli. Owing to the 
length of the picture the program is considerably curtailed. 
Mr. Riesenfeld’s original number, entitled “Classical Jazz,” 
continues to be the musical feature of these programs. The 
overture was the familiar music of Verdi’s “The Force 
of Destiny.” 

Tue Capirov. 

When one deliberately sits through a second showing of 
any feature film, he is at liberty to pass on his enthusiasm 
to others. The feature picture, “The Old Homestead,” won 
first honors for last week. The film was adapted from the 
famous old melodrama of Denman Thompson. Theodore 
Roberts was Uncle Joshua and gave one of the most vivid 
portrayals seen on the screen in many a day. The cast was 
well-nigh perfect and contained many names that are 
known on the screen, Harrison Ford took the part of 
Reuben. T. Roy Barnes was Happy Jack, and it appears 
that his future is assured on the silver sheet. Some re- 
markably good work was portrayed by Fritzi Ridgway as 
Anne, and Ethel Wales as Aunt Tilly was excellent. So 
much for the cast, though lots more could be written with 
perfect truthfulness. 

This brings us to the mechanical end of the picture. The 
storm is by far the finest piece of work that the writer has 
ever seen in any film, and this includes the picture entitled 
“The Storm” and the stirring scenes of Lillian Gish on 
the ice floes in “Way Down East.” This picture will make 
a fortune, because it has all the elements that make great 
pictures and its consistency is nothing short of marvelous. 

It was quite long, so the surrounding program contained 
only an overture and a prelude. In this prelude the entire 
ensemble of the Capitol took part. The costumes were of 
the time of the film and some fourteen or fifteen musical 
number were rendered. They sang everything from “Little 
Annie Rooney” to “My Sweetheart’s the Man in the Moon,” 
and it must be noted that they did not sing “Where Is My 
Wandering Boy Tonight.” This potpourri was built 
around a number, “The Old Homestead,” which was written 
by William Axt to words by Martha Wilchinski, both of 
the Capitol staff. 

The overture was Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” with Erno 
Rapee conducting. It was so well played the writer felt 
this music had never been heard to better advantage. As a 
conductor Mr. Rapee is taking his place in the first ranks 
with symphonic conductors, and as far as the orchestra is 
concerned, it has been stated in these columns two or three 
times before that there is not an orchestra in New York 
that plays with more beauty of tone or a greater apprecia- 
tion for effects. On Sunday night of last week it was 
very interesting to listen to Mr. Rapee’s interpretation. 

May Jounson. 
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Gadski Feted by American Ambassador 


Great composition presupposes great interpretation. Had 
Wagner not been able to win the enthusiastic admiration 
of supremely great artists his operas must have been 
forever lost to the world. The conception and transcription 
of these mighty dramas of man’s elemental passions would 
have been mere dry dust of the library shelf had it not 
been for artists of interpretative genius equal to Wagner's 
creative genius who made the dream-figures live and en- 
riched the world with the finest works ever conceived by 
human brain and executed by human mind. 


Among those supremely gifted interpreters one stands 
out among all others—Johanna Gadski, It has been truly 
said that he who loves Wagner loves Gadski. It cannot 


be otherwise. The devoted disciples of the German master 
must inevitably honor those who have given their lives to 
do him honor. 

And, indeed, the merit of any artist capable of winning 
recognition as a worthy interpreter of Wagner is so obvious 
that to question it would be to question the importance of 


JOHANNA GADSKI, 


© Victor Georg 


the roles themselves, and that, fortunately, has gone beyond 
questioning even for those who do not understand Wagner. 
And they are many, for there will always be more lovers 
of the popular thriller than of the great epic. 

As an interpreter of Wagner, as one of the world’s 
greatest artists, Gadski has always been honored, and those 
in high positions have gone out of their way to show her 
honor openly, lest there be any misunderstanding as to 
their attitude. Among those who most recently have wel- 
comed her is our American Ambassador in Berlin, Alden 
B. Houghton. 

Mme. Gadski went abroad on the “Resolute” on May 30. 
On the same boat was Joseph Schwarz, and together these 
two artists gave a successful concert for the benefit of 
the destitute children of Europe. 

Mme. Gadski went with her family directly to Berlin 
and, making that city her headquarters, motored through 
Germany and made an extended sojourn at Wildbad in the 
Black Forest. During her travels she gave no regular con- 
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certs but donated her services upon frequent occasions for 
purposes of charity. Among these was one benefit concert 
for her teacher (her only teacher), Mme. Schroeder- 
Chaloupka, now eighty-five years old, in her home town of 
Stettin. 

In Berlin Mme. Gadski was sumptuously entertained by 
the Baron von Kleydorff, of the American Busch family, 
known on the stage as the baritone Franz Igenieff. At this 
home Mme. Gadski’s daughter met her fiancé, Ernest Busch, 
an American, whose mother is now the wife of Mr. Rycken 
of Holland. 

Musicales and receptions were given in honor of Mme. 
Gadski by Mrs. Williams of New York, and at the homes 
of von Kleydorff and Busch-Rycken. 

A dinner in honor of Mme. Gadski was given by the 
American Naval Attaché in Berlin, Commander Beehler, on 
which occasion all of the members of the American Embassy 
were present. Two days later she was the guest of honor 
at a dinner and reception given for her by the American 
Ambassador, Alden B. Houghton, at which many Amer- 
icans and the entire American 
diplomatic corps were present. 
Among the distinguished guests 
was Governor Montague of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mme. Gadski sailed from 
Hamburg on September 19 and 
enjoyed a pleasant voyage in 
spite of exceedingly rough 
weather—thanks to a miraculous 
cure for sea-sickness which con- 
sists of nothing more than a 
small flat bottle filled with mer- 


sive concert tour for this season, 
her programs to consist of the 
German and other classics sung 
in English, songs by American 
composers and excerpts from the 
Wagner operas for which she is 
so justly famous. 

Her New York recital will be 
held in January. 


CHICAGO 
(Continued from page 45) 
the large audiences which filled 


Orchestra Hall on both occa- 
sions. 
The establishment of an or- 


chestral training school has long 
been an ideal of President 
Bradley of Bush Conservatory. 
The great need for an extensive 
and thorough training of students 
of orchestral instruments to pre- 
pare them to fill the many po- 
sitions of the symphony orches- 
tras of the country, which are 
now largely held by foreign 
trained musicians, have been 
generally felt, but only recently 
has there been adequate oppor- 
{unity to secure such training. 
To secure orchestral routine and 
repertory under a really great 
musician and conductor, and 
preparation for professional ca- 
reers, is an ambition which can 
now be gratified through this ex- 
cellent orchestra. 

The concerts, with soloists, 
will be given in Orchestra 
Hall on December 4, February 5, April 16 and May 24. 
Season tickets will be sold to subscribers only for the four 
concerts. The general public will be admitted to balcony 
and gallery free of charge. 

Some Active WESTERVELT PuPILs 

Marion Capps, soprano, and Geraldine Rhonda: contralto, 
artist students of Louise St. John Westervelt, were heard 
in a program presented by the quartet of St. Christopher's 
Church of Oak Park, on October 11. Besides singing in 
the quartet, both Miss Capps and Miss 
group of individual solos and some duets. 

Sybil Comer, professional student of Miss Westervelt, 
will sing with the Toledo Symphony Orchestra, October 
22. On October 26, she will appear at the Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association convention, singing Marguerite in an 
abridged edition of “Faust,” and a group of songs. 

ELeaNnor FisHer 1N HospitAat. 

Eleanor Fisher is confined to the Ravenswood Hospital, 

having broken her ankle getting off a street car last week. 


Rhoads sang a 


cury and suspended over the 
solar gym 
Mme. Gadski plans an exten-, 
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BETTY TILLOTSON 
SERIES 


FIRST CONCERT 
With the following artists 


















Pianist 
Tenor 


MARGARET NIKOLORIC, 
J. STEEL JAMISON, 
WALTER MILLS, Baritone 
with J. WARREN ERB af the piano 







NOVEMBER 15th 
at 8:20 














Both bones of the left ankle were broken diagonally, s« 
it will be a few weeks before she will be able to leave 
the hospital. Mrs. Fisher’s friends in the profession will 
miss her, as she is always most active. 


Wa ter Spry Puri. Busy. 

Margaret Farr, artist-pupil of Wal‘er Spry, is much in 
demand. She will play piano solos on the program of the 
Artists’ Association, October 17, in the KResnethly Room 


of the Fine Arts Building. Reneé Devries 


“Aida” Opens Opera Week at Eastman Theater 


Rochester, N. Y., October 16.—The grand opera season 
at the Eastman Theater opened Monday night with bril 
liaricy, temporarily halting the “picture palace” career of 
that university-owned and university-operated model the 
ater and transforming it into a grand opera house. 

Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company came intact 
from a very successful engagement of a month at the 
Century Theater in New York to inaugurate Rochester's 
musical season. 

In addition to the personnel of the Carlo Opera 
Company, a brilliant array of guest artists is included in 
the activities of the current week. Of these Manuel Salazar 
arrived from Costa Rica only last night. The férmalities 
of quarantine and the custom house were hastily arranged 
with the result that he caught a train that landed him in 
Rochester in less than one hour and a half before the per 
formance. Complete arrangements had been made in ad 
vance, so that he stepped into the character of Radames 
with all the assurance and authority of an old and ex 
perienced member of the organization, 

A splendid performance of “Aida” was given to an 
audience that taxed the capacity of the new theater and 
resulted in many being turned away. It was a thoroughiy 
representative audience, drawn from throughout western 
New York and from points as far east as Syracuse. 

The orchestra was augmented for the occasion, many of 
the players from the Eastman Theater Symphony Orchestra 
being drawn upon. The performance aroused great en 


San 


thusiasm. 
The cast which sang “Aida” included Rappold, De 
Mette, Salazar, Ballester, De Biasi, Cervi, Curci and Anita 


incidental dances were by Stasia Ledowa 
Carlo Peroni conducted. 


Klinova. The 
and Corps de Ballet 

Only seven performances had originally 
but the advance sale was so heavy that a students’ per 
formance at special poular prices has been included for 
Wednesday afternoon. The demand for seats indicates that 
this, as well as the remaining performances will be 


been scheduled, 


‘ 
apso 


lutely sold out. “Martha” was selected for this special 
performance. 
Tuesday evening, “Madame Butterfly,” with Tamaki 


Miura will be given; Wednesday evening, “Tosca,” with 
Anna Fitziu; Thursday evening, “Il Trovatore,” with Maria 
Escobar; Friday evening, “La Bohéme,” with Anna Fitziu; 
Saturday matinee, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” 
and Saturday evening, “Carmen,” with Dorothy Jardon. 


B. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR RENT-—Studio entire parlor floor or 





CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 


violin. Four days a week ftom 9 to 5 


THE VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New : - ) , vi ; 
York. Resident and non-resident studios. part, two unusually large rooms, satin is an_ opportunity to buy a large, flourish- ['wo days a week from 9 to 1. Cotton, 
Fire places, steam heat, electric light, panelled walls, beautiful draperies, mir- ing Conservatory of Music in New York 257. West Seventy-second street, New 
private baths; also excellent maid, hall rors, fire places, all improvements. City that has been established for a num- York. 
and ‘telephone service. Lease necessary. Bathroom, kitchen. Ideal for studio. ber of years. The school is situated in CTS SP cae 
Piano studios with Steinway Grand Very reasonable. Badran, 44 West 55th one of the best parts of the city and oc- | WANTED Advance “agent for pianist 
pianos to sub-let on part-time basis. Street, New York, N. Y. cupies premises under a long lease at a booked for full season. One of experi 
Groups of houses centrally located. 5 a eat e REE very favorable rental. The registration ence, good address and ability to do press 

for next season is practically filled and work. Address “G. W.,” care of Musicat 


Make all applications to office, 41 West 
Ninth Street; Telephone, Stuyvesant 1321. 


Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. manent. 


windows. 





FOR RENT.—Beautiful studio with Ma- ity. 


son & Hamlin grand, for ote or e quiet. mag no ; oe a 

Two half days weekly. 303 West 74t Riverside Drive (corner 85th Street), | cp STARY i ted b pee 
Street. Telephone: Columbus 1717. Or New York. Telephone Schuyler 8128 | * os te mt ouhiame ae ag -aned 
address “F. W.,” care of MusicaL Covu- after six. vices during one-half of each day may be 


FOR RE NT—STUDIO part time or per- 
Beautiful large, light room, four 

(Reception room if desired.) 
Steinway Grand, unusual tone and qual- 
Ideal for Composer, Coaching. Very 


tages. 
because of ill 


address “A, L. S..” 


the proposition offers exceptional advan- 
The present owner desires to sell 
health. For particulars 
care of MusIcAL 
Courter. 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. has 


Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
ded a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 








riER, 437 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—Montagnana Cello of the 
year 1740, with exceptional soft and long 
endurable tone. In good condition with 
certificate of origin. F. Loeffler, 46 West 
40th Street, New York. 


obtainable. 


required. 





HIGH CLASS Motion Picture Theater 

wants highest class pianist and violinist 
Excellent salary. with steady 
occupation to eligible parties. 
Telephone 1044 Summit, 
dress P. O. Box 462, Summit, N. J. 





right person. Address 


York. 


given if desired. Good chance for the 
“Ss, C..” care of 


Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 


sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records, 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories 





References 
ad- 





Parlor floor front. 


FOR RENT—Studio with grand piano. 
For voice, piano or 


Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















LONDON 


(Continued from page 7) 


declares that Elgar has done for Bach what Mozart did 
for Handel. It may be so, I might find myself incapable 
of judging such a masterpiece as Bach improved by Elgar 
even if I heard it. Therefore, I say nothing. But up 
to the present, at any rate, I have always agreed with 
Herbert Spencer that the orchestra is utterly unable to 
compete with the organ in the breadth and grandeur of 
its deep bass tones. Without in any way condemning a 
work I have not heard, I must nevertheless say that I 
am not disposed to exchange Bach's breadth and grandeur 
for Elgar’s color and warmth. The Elgar version may 
he more agreeable to modern ears, but it is not Bach. 
Some hearers may prefer Gounod’s “Ave Maria” to Bach’s 
original prelude. Very well; I shall not quarrel with them 
so long as they do not say that Gounod’s “Ave Maria” is 
Bach 
Maup Atian at Home 


Maud Allan was in London for a day or two last week 
on her way to Oberammergau and a rest in Switzerland. 
She made no less than three hundred and forty-six appear- 
in six months, some of her performances lasting an 


ance a 
hour. As her work consists entirely of solo dancing 


entire 





MAUD ALLAN 


reading the Musical Courter surrounded by the immense 
mirrors of her practise room. 


she is subject to considerable strain, mental as well as 
physical, in entertaining an audience for an entire hour. 
All her work is original and she has a technic entirely of 
her own devising. Apart from some antinque classical 
Greek dances she gives no national dances. The five dances 
which she has invented for music by Granados are ap- 
parently Spanish, although entirely unlike the familiar 
Carmen-tambourine Spanish dances, 

Maud Allan drifted into dancing unexpectedly. ‘She 
vas a music student in Berlin, and under the tuition of 
Busoni showed promise of a brilliant career as a pianist. 
At the age of twelve she gave a recital. But a complete 
breakdown of health compelled her to leave the Hoch- 
schule and go to Italy, where she became interested in the 
plastic arts. She forthwith began the study of expres- 
sion, and almost before she knew it she was led to express 


TSUMMY’S CORNER | 


| FOR THANKSGIVING! 














i] GOD SAID, BEHOLD................. .... 15. cents 
| By F. Leslie Calver 

i Anthem majestic in character 

| THE EARTH IS THE LORD'’S........... .12. cents 


By Horace Ellis 
H A spirited expression of thanksgiving 
| OFFER UNTO GOD THANKSGIVING........12 cents 
{ By Charles E. Wheeler 
By the composer of other well liked anthems 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 
429 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


} 
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emotion in poses and gestures. Such, in brief, is the early 
biography of a born dancer who had the inestimable good 
fortune to have a thorough training in the best class of 
music. 

She gave me several snapshot photographs she had made 
of the New York manager, M. H. Hanson, and of myself, 
during a visit we paid to her delightful mansion and 
gardens within the precincts of Regent’s Park. Why those 
grounds do not belong to the park, and how she managed 
to secure such premises well within the park, are questions 
I cannot answer. 

I much regret that I did not have my camera with me 
on the rainless day when the once famous soprano, Zélie 
De Lussan, and the humorous M. H. Hanson were there 
With Maud Allan I could have formed a photographic trio 
well worthy of reproduction in these columns. 


Tue Davies’ Concerts SUCCESSFUL. 


I have just received the news from Wales that the two 
festival concerts given in honor of Clara Novello Davies 
in her native city of Cardiff last week were “enormously 
successful” in the true meaning of that familiar expression. 
The building, which holds three thousand persons, was 
packed for both concerts, and on the second evening “over 
a thousand people were turned away.” All I can say is 
that Madame Novello Davies ought to make a special fea- 
ture of Golden Jubilee festivals whenever they occur. The 
report of the next one must be left to younger hands than 
mine, however, as by that time I will be playing the harp, 
or, perchance, breaking the anthracite strike. 

CLARENCE Lucas, 


MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 46) 


prano, and Florence Wetzell, violinist. Reports on the 
convention were heard and a discussion on “professional 
ethics” proved of interest. The association is looking for- 
ward to the most prosperous year of its existence. 


E. B. B. 


PORTLAND ORGANIZES 
A MUNICIPAL CHORUS 





Carl Denton Conductor of New Organization—Portland 
Symphony Opens Twelfth Season—Notes 

Portland, Ore., October 6—-Portland is organizing a 
municipal chorus of 500 voices and it will make its initial 
appearance during music week, November 5 to 12. Carl 
Denton will conduct the organization. Plans for forming a 
municipal chorus were first presented by Frederick W. Good- 
rich, local organist. 

PortLAND SYMPHONY OPENS TWELFTH SEASON, 


With Royal Dadmun, New York baritone, as assisting 
artist, the Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton con- 
ductor, will open its twelfth consecutive season on November 
15. Lectures on the programs will be given at Sherman, 
Clay & Company's Hall. 

Notes. 


Instrumental music is more popular with the radio fans 
of the Pacific Northwest than vocal selections, according to 
the ballots cast on the Portland Journal’s radio program 
questionnaire. The fans are “going strong” for classical 
music. 

Mrs. C. Hilton-Turvey, a newcomer and formerly assist- 
ant editor of The Etude, has been appointed music editor of 
the Morning Oregonian of Portland. Mrs. Turvey is much 
impressed with Portland as a musical center. 

E. Gladys Nash and Elizabeth Grasle, exponents of the 
Dunning System of Improved -Music Study for Beginners, 
are occupying their new studio in the Tilford Building. 

F. X. Arens, who spent his vacation on his ranch at Hood 
River, Ore., has left for Los Angeles, Cal., to re-open his 


vocal studio. 
I. Re 


Sacramento Notes 

Sacramento, Cal., October 4.—The Saturday Club is ar- 
ranging for a fine series of artist concerts; the Schubert 
Club (mixed chorus) is again rehearsing under the able 
direction of Percy Dow; the McNeill Club will soon com- 
mence rehearsals as will also the Euterpean Women’s 
Chorus, and piano, violin and vocal studios are busy with 
throngs of students. It promises to be a busy musical 
season here. > i 

Ellen Hughes, head of musical instruction in the Sacra- 
mento high schools, has just returned from an extended visit 
to New York City, where she was one of a master class of 
120 teachers who were studying the practicability of class 
vocal lessons in the high schools.. Miss Hughes has a splen- 
did record in her work in Sacramento, and it is expected 
that her advanced ideas will be gladly carried out by the 
Board of Education. 

A. W. O. 








October 19, 1922 


To Celebrate Anniversary of Young People’s 
Concerts 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, it is announced, will appear with his orchestra 
as soloist at the first of the Symphony Concerts for Young 
People in Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, November 11, 
when it is planned to celebrate with appropriate ceremony 
the twenty-fifth anniversary season of this series. 

Mr. Damrosch will conduct the first three numbers on the 
program, and Frank Damrosch, who founded the Young 
People’s Concerts in 1898, will direct the final number, which 
will be Saint-Saéns’ “Le Carnaval des Animaux,” Walter 
Damrosch playing one of the two piano parts and Alfred 
Cortot the other. 





John Prindle Scott’s swinging march song, “The Old 
Road,” has been widely sung this past summer in both its 
solo and choral forms. The Municipal Chorus of Los 
Angeles, a thousand voices strong, sang it recently in that 
city. Henry Jackson Warren, a Boston baritone, used it 
during a season’s tour in Chautauqua work, and says: “It’s 
a fine, virile man’s song, and is always enthusiastically 
received.” Merle Alcock, contralto, has recorded this song 
for the Victor. 


Philharmonic to Play at Cooper Union 


The People’s Institute announces that special arrange- 
ments have been made by which the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will give five concerts at Cooper 
Union—on November 21, December 5, 19 and 26, and 
January 2. No admission will be charged. 

There will be a course in musical appreciation in connec- 
tion with the School of Philosophy, the details of which 
will be given later; also occasional concerts during the 
winter, similar to those of last year. 


Samuel Ljungkvist a Busy Artist 


Samuel Ljungkvist, Swedish tenor, formerly of the 
Stockholm Opera, who recently transferred his field of 
activity from New York to Sullins College, Bristol, Va., 
where he has been engaged as head of the vocal depart- 
ment, has already been secured to fill several concert 
engagements throughout the Southwest. 
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|. MISERENDINO|Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2020 Broadway - - - New York City 
Telephone 6737 Columbus 


Voice Culture—Repertoire 
166 West 58th Street, New York City 


SOPRANO 
Soprano 
839 North Dearbérn Street 








Author of “MANUAL OF HARMONY” 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 
HERMAN SPIELTSR | cow. sean ta meehinie 


¥ GRAVES ATKINS) MINA DOLORES 


,_ | Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. | 3930 Diamond Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 





VIOLINIST 


Pupil 
New York City “Street, 


(Pupil of O. Sevcik and Willy Hess) 
. cepte 
1150 So. 52nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





DOMENICO A. BOVE | FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 FSae Arts Bldg., Chicage, Phone: 9166 Graceland 





Theory and Composition 


Instructor of Mana-Zucca and many others. | William 
516 West 180th Street, New York ——— | ULI B E R 
Pianist and Instructor 


x Address: 1981 Southern Bivd., New York City 
Tel. Fordham 7862 W 


Tel. Wadsworth 8760 








MAILAN LLWSK/HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 206 W. 99th St., N.Y. 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 








Harold A. Loring | FEFSON-HILLE 


ONSERVATO 
Management : Elon G, Berton, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago | MAURITS LEEFSON. ag OF ek 


American Indian Music 








Philadelphia Pa. 


BER GE yy |LEON SAMETINI 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 
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Busi & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ; 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director 
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TENOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA > 
For Concert Engagement Appl 

The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
8 East 34th Street New York 








Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 


140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 











Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 











HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


Soprano 
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835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Soprano 


& BUTLER *—. 


A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Building, 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str., Berlin-Steglitz 


LOVETTE SCHOOL of MUSIC 


T. S. Lovette, Pianist—Director 


Teacher of International Reputation 
2019 N Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Concerts 


Chicago, Ill. 











GEORCE WESTLAIN 


DAVIES: 


TENOR 
Excelsior Hotel Rome, Kaly 


Alfredo Martino 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
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267 W. 86th St. 








BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


J. C. Hardy, President 


The largest of its kind in the country 
BELTON, TEXAS 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Catalog Mailed Free 
Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 


Ninety Artist-Instructors 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, 
Associate Directors. 
KimsBatt Hatt, Cuicaco, Int. 





Fraemcke, piano; Dirk Holland, violin; 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Directors: Cart Hein AND AuGUST FRAEMCKE 


Empowered by law to confer diplomas and degree of Doctor of Music. Classes in Harmony and 


Composition under the supervision of RUBIN GOLDMARK commence OCTOBER 13. 


Faculty Concert with orchestra at Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, October 29th. Soloists: August 


William Ebann, Cello, 
Scholarship examinations October 9, 10 and 11, 








Practical Training Course for Teach 
Booxtets—Carnecig Hart, New Yorx. 


wae CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of | His Compositions and His Famous 
‘Indian Music-Talk.” 


2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Cal. 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 


sREUTER 


PIANIST 


H Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


To reveal the Secrets of Svengali is to tell 
all there is to tell about singing and the making 
of singers. 

Written by J. H. DUVAL 
and Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 
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young ladies. 


329 West 86th Street, New York City 


ACADEMY OF MUSICAL ART 
Chartered by the Board of Regents of the University of New York 


Building completely equipped for Resident and Day Pupils. 
All Branches of Music taught, from beginning to an artistic finish, 


Proper chaperonage~ for 


Telephone Schuyler 6982 





KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 
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Music in 
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A complete School of 
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in 
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tet A Faculty of International Reputation 
MiSsiC NorMAL, ARTIST AND MASTER 
(INCORPORATED) DePARTMENTS 
A Compete Scuoor or Opera, Orcnestra, Cuorvus, 


Pusiic Scnoot Music 


For catalogue and information I 

; TIC " JANCING 
address Bertua Baur, Directress Dramatic Art 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Ideal residence department with superior equipment 

















AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
Thirty-Seventh Season Opens October 2nd. 
This Institute offers instruction the year round 

ialists 


All branches of music taught by a Faculty of Spee 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. Tel. Circle 5329 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 







J Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: | Steinway Hall, 14-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


































HlasonS Haut 
“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PLANOS” 








The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
| ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
_ the highest price of any piano in the world. 







Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New Yorx Warerooms, $13 Fifth Avenue 
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The Celco Reproducing Medium 


A. B. Chase 


Established 1875 


Lindeman 6& Sons 
Established 1836 





United Piano Corporation 
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New York City 





























The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 1oth, 19:9 


The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
yiano, which I consider one of the finest players 

ye ever played. 

It is so art nacre | beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


en ae 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY . 


On-the-Hudson at 51st Street New York 
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